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EXTRACT 



THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 



KEY. JOHN BAMPTON, 



.... "I give and bequeath mj Lands and Estates to the Chancellor 
llasterB, and Suholnrs of the University of Oxford for ever, to Imrc und 
to hold all and singular tlio said Lands or Estates upon trust, and to tho 
intents and purposes hereinafter mentioned; that Is to say, I will and 
appoint tliftt tho 'Vlco-Chancellor of Hie University of Oxford for the time 
Irelng shall taJte and receive all tlio rents, issues, and profits thereof, and 
(after all taxes, reparations, awl necessary dedaclions made) that ho pay 
all the remainder to the endowment of ciglit Divinity Lectnre Sermons, 
to be established for ever In the said University, and lo be poribrmed in 
the manner following; 

" I direct and apiioint, that, upon the first Tuesday in Easter Terra, a 
Lecturer be yearly ehosen hy the Heads of Colleges only, and by no 
others, in the room adjoining to the Printing-IIouse, Iwtwean the hours 
of ten in the morning and t^vo in the aft«moon, to preach eisht Diviuily 
Lectnre Scniioiis, tho year following, at St. Maiy'a in Ojtfbrd, between 
1' 
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icnt of the lasl moiitli in Lent Term, iinil the end of Iha 
tliirii week in Act Terra. 

" Also I direct End appoint, tliat the eight Divinity Lecture Sei'mona 
shnll he preached upon either of the folloiving Subjcctg — to eonfirm and 
CBlnblish Uio Christian Faitli, and to confute all hei'etics and scliismatica 
— upon tbo divine authority of the holy Scriptures — upon the authority 
of tlie writings of the primitive Fathers, as to the faith and praetiee of 
the primitive Cliurch — upon the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Clirlst — upon the Divinity of the Holy Ghost — upon tlio Arlleles of the 
Christian Faith, as comprehended in the Apostles' and Nieeno Creeds. 

" Also I direct, that thhrty copies of the eight Divinity Lecture Sennon» 
Ehall be alwdya printed, within two months after they are preached, and 
one copy shall be sivon to the Chaneellor of the University, and one copy 
to the Head of eveiy College, anil one copy to the Mayor of the city of 
Oxford, and one copy to be put Into the Bodleian Library; and the 
expense of printing them sliaE be paid out of the revenue of the Laud or 
Estates given for establishing the Divinity Lecture Sermons; and the 
Prca<;hcr Ehall not bo paid, nor bo onlilled to the revenue, before tliey are 
printed. 

" Also I direct and appoint, that no person shall be qualified to preach 
the Divinity Lecture Sermons, unless he hath taken the degree of Master 
of Alts at least, in one of the two Universities of Oxford or CambrWge; 
and that the same person shall never preach the Divinity Lecture Ser- 
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PUBLISHERS' ADTERTISEMEKT 



THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



TiiE present work, though it belonga to the same series, 
and has the same general design, with Prof. Hansel's Lec- 
tures on the Limits of Religious Thought, deals with rery 
different materials, and employs very different modes of 
reasoning. Instead of abstruse inquiries into the subtle 
conditions and laws of thought, the business of our au- 
thor is with the concrete facts of history, and the explicit 
records of the past. The two works thus i-epresent the 
opposite poles of scientific inquiry. They are like two 
buttresses, built up of different materials, but of equal 
strength, on opposite sides of the citadel of our Christian 
faith. 

Mr. Bawlinson has been peculiarly happy in the facili- 
ties which he haa enjoyed for combining with his own 
extensive and accurate knowledge of the literary monu- 
ments of antiquity the latest results of the remai-kable 

(7) 
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8 ADTF.RTISEMENT. 

discoveries of his distinguished brother and other suc- 
cessful explorers in tiiose rich mines of history, more 
precious than of gold, which have so recently been opened 
in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile. Some gen- 
eral knowledge of these results, as confinnatory of the 
historical accuracy of the Sacred Scriptures, has already 
been widely diffused ; but there was needed a thorough 
and scholarly work upon this particular subject, which, 
by combining a complete survey and a logical method 
with copious specific prooft and illustrations, should stamp 
with a mora unquestionable certainty, and estimate with 
a more critical exactness, these reputed confiiinations of 
Scripture history. This is the task which Mr- Rawlinson 
has undertaken in these "Bampton Lectures;" and we 
are confident that the verdict of his own countrymen, as 
to the signal ability and success with which he has ac- 
complished it, will be Mly indorsed by his Amerioaii 



But it would be unjust to the author to intimate that 
the value of hia book is measured only by the skilful and 
eshanstive use which he has made of recent discoveries 
in the East : the plan of his work covers a broader field, 
including all the testimonies of ancient literature to the 
facts of Christianity, and the veracity of the Inspired 
Volume. But as most of these testimonies of Piig^u, 
Jewisli, and Christian writers have become familiarly 
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known to those who have studied the Christian evidences, 
the main interest of these Lectures, for a large class of 
roaders, will probably be found in the fresher contribu- 
tion which they biing to this subject, from the recently 
deciphered hieroglyphics of Egypt, and the still more 
recent excavations on the sites of the ancient cities of 
Assyria. 

As this work promises, fi'oni its lees abstract character, 
to interest a larger proportion of the reading public than 
the excellent volume by Prof. Hansel, thei-e was a still 
stronger reason than in the case of that work for making 
the valuable Kotes intclh^ble to all, by translating such 
portions of thorn as were given in foreign languages in 
the English edition. These Notes were mostly in the 
Greek language; and the translations have been made by 
the Rev. A. N. Aenold, who was for many years a resi- 
dent in Greece. The translator has not had access to all 
the Greek and Latin writers fi-om whom the author has 
quoted in his proofs ; and hence it is not impossible that 
some trifling inaccuracies have resulted from the want 
of that light which the connection would have shed upon 
these fragmentary sentences. 

It is a happy omen, that, while so much of the litera- 
ture of our times is marked by a tone of infidelity, and 
especially by a disparagement of the evidences of the 
authenticity and inspiration of tJie Scriptures, there is in 
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10 ADVERTISEMENT. 

Other cjuarters an increasiiig readiness to make tJie choicest 
gifts of modern seience and learning tributary to the 
word of God. The eclipse of faith ia not total. And 
it is an additional cause for gratitude to the God of Prov- 
idence and of Revelation, that, even at this remote dis- 
tance of time from the date of the Sacred Oracles, new 
evidences of their credibility and accuracy are continually 
coming to light. How much may yet remain, buried 
under barren mounds, or entombed in pyramida and cata- 
combs, or hidden in the yet unexplored pages of some 
ancient literature, it were vain to conjecture ; but of thia 
we may be sure, that if any new forms of evidence should 
hereafter be needed, to meet any new forms of unbelief, 
and authenticate afresh the word of truth, they will be 
found deposited somewhere, waiting for the fulness of 
time ; and God will bring them forth in their season, 
from the dark hieroglyphics, or the desert sands, or the 
dusty manuscripts, to confound the advereai-ies of his 
word, and to "magnify it above all his name." 
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PREFACE. 



These Lectures are an attempt to meet that latest 
phase of modem unbelief which, professing a reverence 
for the name and pei-son of Christ, and a real regard for 
the Scriptures as embodiments of what is purest and 
holiest in reli^ous feeling, lowere Christ to a mere name, 
and empties the Scriptures of all their force and practical 
efficacy, by denying the historical character of the Bib- 
lical narrative. Gennan Neology (as it is called) has of 
late years taken chiefly this line of attack, and has pur- 
sued it with eo much vigor and apparent success, that, 
according to the complaints of German orthodox writers, 
"no objective ground or stand-point" is left, on which 
the believing Theological science can build with any 
feeling of security.^ Nor is the evil in question con- 
fined to Germany. The works regarded aa most effective 
in destroying the historical faith of Christians abroad, 
have received an English dress, and are, it is to be 
feared, read by numbei-a of persons very ill prepared by 
historical studies to withstand their specious reasonings, 
alike in our own country and in America, The tone, 
moreover, of GermHn historical writings generally is 

1 S^ Koil's PtsfHCB lo his Comwfiiil M Jaslam, quolei in Kote XSIV. to I.fclur-; I. 
01) 
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tinged witli the prevailing unbelief; and tlie faith of the 
historical student is liable to be undermined, almost 
without his haying his suspicions aroused, by covert as- 
sumptions of the mythical character of the sacred nar- 
rative, in works professing to deal chiefly, or entirely, 
with profane subjects. The author had long felt this to 
be a serious and a growing e^al. Meanwhile his own 
studies, which have lain for the last eight or nine years 
almost exclusively in the field of Ancient History, bad 
convinced him more and more of the thorough ti-uthful- 
ness and faithful accuracy of the historical Scriptures. 
Circumstances had given him an intimate knowledge 
of the whole coarse of recent cuneiform, and (to some 
extent) of hieroglyphical discoveiy; and he had been 
continually struck with tlie removal of difficulties, the 
accession of light, and the multiplication of minute points 
of agreement between the sacred and the profane, which 
resulted from the advances made in deciphering the 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Pei-sian, and Egyptian records. 
He therefore ventured, at the earliest moment which en- 
gagements of long standing would allow, to submit to 
the Heads of Colleges, electors to the office of Bamptou 
Lecturer under the will of the Founder, the scheme of 
the following Discourses. His scheme having at ouce 
met with tlieir approval, it only remained for him to use 
hia best eiforts in the elaboration of the subject which 
he had chosen. 

Two modes of meeting the attacks of the Mythical 
School presented themselves. He might make it his 
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-main object to examine the argument of tBeir pi-ineipal 
writers serioHpi, and to demonstrate from authentic 
records their weakness, perverseness, and falsity. Or 
touching only slightly on tliis purely controTersial ground, 
he might endeavor to exhibit clearly and forcibly the 
ai^ument from the positive agreement between Scripture 
and profane history, which they ignored altogether. The 
latter mode of treatment appeared to him at once the 
more convincing to young minds, and the more suitable 
for a set of Lectures. For these reasons he adopted it. 
At the same time he has occasionally, both in the Text 
and in the Kotes, addressed himself to the more im- 
portant of the reasonings by which the school of Strauss 
and De Wette seek to overthrow the historical authority 
of the Saci'ed documents. 

The Kotes have run to a somewhat unusual length. 
The author thought it important to exhibit (where possi- 
ble) the authorities for his statement in full; and to 
collect into a single volume the chief testimonies to the 
historical truth and accnracy of the Scripture records. 
If in referring to the cuneiform writings he has on many 
occasions stated their substance, rather than cited their 
exact words, it is because so few of them have as yet 
been translated by competent scholars, and because in 
most cases his own knowledge is limited to an acquaint- 
ance with the substance, derived from frequent conversa- 
tions with his gifted brother. It is to be hoped that no 
long time wiU elapse before some one of the four savans, 
who have proved their capacity to render the ancient 
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Aaayrian,^ will present the world with a complete trans- 
lation of all the historical inscriptions hitherto recovered. 
The author cannot conclude without expressing his ac- 
knowledgments to Dr. Bandinel, Chief Librarian of the 
Bodleian, for kind exertions in procuring at liia instance 
various foreign works; and to Dr. Pusey, Professor Stan- 
ley, and Mr. Mansel for some valuable infoi-mation on 
several points connected with the Lectures. He is bound 
also to record his obhgations to various living or recent 
writers, whose works have made his task easier, as Pro- 
fessore Keil, Havemick, jind Olshausen in Germany, and 
in England Dr. Lardnerj Dr. Burton, and Dean Alford. 
Finally, he is glad once naore to avow his deep obliga- 
tions to tlie learning and genius of his brother, and to 
the kind and liberal communication on his part of full 
information upon every point where there seemed to 
be any contact between the sacred histoiy and the cunei- 
form records. The novelty of the Lectures wiU, he feels, 
consist chiefly, If not solely, in the exhibition of these 
points of contact and agreement ; and the circumstance 
of his having this novelty to offer was his chief induce- 
ment to attcmjjt a work on the subject. It is his earnest 
prayer that, by the blessing of God, his labors may tend 
to check the spread of unbelief and to produce among 
Sciipture students a more Uvely appreciation of the 
reality of those facts which are put before us in the Bible. 

OiFOBB, Xbvembnr 3, 1859. 
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series Longimanus — length of his reign accords h ith the statement 
of Nehemiah. — Summary of the whole result, as regards the His- 
tory of the Old Testament 130 



LEOTUKE VI. 

Plan of the three remaining Lectures — proposal to regard the period 
covered by the New Testament History as a whole, and to consider 
the mrfOTCB under three heads — 1. The internal Evidence; 2. The 
Evidence of Adversaries ; and, 3. The Evidence of the early C. 
converts. 
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sion 15S 
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HISTORICAL EVIDENCES 
TRUTH OF THE SCEIPTURE EECOEDS. 



LBOTUEB I. 



Cheistianitt — including therein tlie dispensation of 
the Old Testament, wliich was its first stage -^ is in noth- 
ing more distinguished from tlie other reUgiona of the 
world than in its objective or historical character. The 
reli^ons of Greece and Rome, of Esrvrot. India, Persia, and 
the East generally, were epi i, which did not 

even seriously postulate an '. If thoy seemed 

to do so to some extent, ii .e mythological 

ideaa of the Greeks be re ■ the form of a 

mythological period, which ^ gi-adually and 

almost imperceptibly with the historical, stOl in the minds 
of the Greeks themselves the periods were separate and 
distinct, not merely in time, but in character ; and the ob- 
jective reality of the scenes and events described as be- 
longing to each was not conceived of as parallel, or even 
8 (25) 
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Bimilar, in the two cases. O The modem distinction be- 
tween the legend and the myth, properly eo called, t^) was 
felt, if not formally recognised, by the Gi-cek mind ; and 
the basis of fact, which is of the essence of the former, 
was regarded as absent from the latter, which thus ceased 
altogether to be history. Mahometanism again, and the 
other religious systems which hare stai'ted with an indi- 
vidual, and which bo far bear a neai'er resemblance to the 
religions of Moses and of Christ, than those that have 
grown up and been developed gradually oat of the feeling 
and imagination of a people, are very slightly, if at all, 
connected with any body of important facta, the due attes- 
tation of which and their accordance with other known 
facts might be made the subject of critical examination. 
We may concede the ti-uth of the whole story of Mahomet, 
as it was related by his early followers, and this concession 
in no sort carries witli it even the probable truth of the 
religion. (^' But it is otherwise with the religion of the 
Bible. There, whether we look to the Old or the Now 
Testament, to the Jewish dispeiwation or to the Christian, 
we find a scheme of doctrine which is bound up with facts ; 
which depends absolutely upon them ; which is null smd 
void without them ; and which may be regarded as for all 
practical purposes established if they are shown to deserve 



It is this peculiar feature of Christianity — a feature 
often noticed by its apologists (''' — which brings it'into 
such a close relation to historical studies and investigations. 
As a religion of fkct, and not merely of opinion, — as one 
whose chief scene is this world, and whose main doctrines 
are events exhibited openly before the eyes of men — as 
one moreover which, instead of affecting a dogmatic form, 
adopts from first to last, with very rare exceptions, the his- 
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torieal shape, it comes necessarily within the sphere of the 
historical inquirer, and challengeg him to inve8tiga,te it ac- 
cording to what he regards as the principles of hia science. 
Moreover, as Christianity is in point of fact connected in- 
timately with certain records, and as those records extend 
over a period of several thoiisanda of years, and " profess 
to contain a kind of abridgment of the history of the 
world," (5) its points of contact with profane history are 
(practically speaking) infinite ; and it becomes impossible 
for the historical inquirer to avoid the question, in what 
light he is to view the documents which, if authentic, must 
mportant an influence over his studies and con- 



Christianity then cannot complain it, from time to time, 
as historical science advances, the qoestion is raised afresh 
concerning the real character of those events which form 
its basis, and the real value of those documents on -whidi 
it relies. As an historical religion, it invites this species of 
inquiry, and is glad that it should^ be made and repeated. 
It only complains in one of two eases — when either prin- 
ciples unsound and wrong in themselves, having been as- 
sumed as proper criteria of historic truth, are applied to it 
for the purpose of disparagement ; or when, right princi- 
ples being assumed, the application of them, of which it is 
the object, is unfair and illegitimate. 

It is the latter of these two en'ors which seems to me to 
be the chief danger of the present day. Time was — and 
that not very long ago — when all the relations of ancient 
authors concerning the old world were received with a 
ready belief; and an unreasoning and uncritical faith ac- 
cepted with equal satisfaction the narrative of the cam- 
paigns of CsBsar and of the doings of Romulus, the account 
of AlexMider's marches and of the conquests of Semiramis. 
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We can most of us remember when in this country the 
whole story of Regal Eomo, and even the legend of the 
Trojan settlement in Latium, were seriously placed before 
boys as history, and discoursed of as unhesitatingly, and in 
as dogmatic a tone, as the tale of the Catiline conspiracy, 
or the conquest of Britain. "All ancient authors were " at 
this time, as has been justly observed, "put upon the same 
footing, and regarded as equally credible ; " while " all parts 
of an author's work were supposed to rest on the same 
basis." (^' A blind and indiscriminate faith of a low kind 
— acquiescence rather than actual belief — embraced equally 
and impartially the whole range of ancient story, setting 
aside perhaps those prodigies which easily detached them- 
selves from the naiTative, and were understood to be em- 
bellishments on a par with mere graces of composition. 

But all this is now changed. The last century has seen 
the birth and growth of a new science — the science of 
Historical Criticism. Beginning in France with the labors 
of Pouilly and Beaufort, P^ it advanced with rapid strides 
in Germany under the guidance of Niebuhr, P) Otfried 
MuUer, <^) and Bockh, (i"' and finally, has been introduced 
and naturalized among ourselves by means of the writings 
of our best living historians. (^'^ 

Its results in ite own proper and primary field are of the 
most extensive and i-emarkable character. The whole 
world of proftne hi'itory has been revolutionieed. By a 
fceirchmg ind CHtieil investigation of the mass of mate- 
rials on which th^t history rested, and by the application to 
it of Cinon^ embodying the judgments of a sound discre- 
tion upon the value of dificrent sorts of evidence, the views 
of the ancient world formerly entertained have been in ten 
thousand points either modified or reversed — a new anti- 
quity has been raised up out of the old — while much that 
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was unreal in the picture of past times which men bad 
formed to themselves has disappeai-ed, consigned to that 
" Limbo large and broad " into which " all things transitory 
and vain" are finally received, a fresh i-evelation has in 
many cases taken the place of the old view, which has dis- 
Bolved before tbe wand of the critic ; and a firm and strong 
fabric has arisen out of the shattered Mbris of the fallen 
systems. Thus the results obtained have been both posi- 
tive and negative ; but, it must be confessed, with a pre- 
ponderance of the latter over the former. The scepticism 
in which the science originated has clung to it from first to 
last, and in recent times we have seen not only a greater 
leaning to tbe destructive than to the constructive side, 
but a tendency to push doubt and incredulity beyond due 
limits, to cail in question without cause, and to distrust 
what is sufficiently established. This tendency has not, 
however, been allowed to pass unrebuked ; (^^> and viewing 
the science aa developed, not in the writings of this or that 
individual, but in the general conclusions in which it has 
issued, we may regard it as having done, and as still pre- 
pared to do, good service in the cause of truth. 

It was not to be expected — nor was it, I think, to be 
wished — that the records of past times contsaned in the 
Old and New Testament should escape the searching- 
ordeal to which all other historical documents had been 
subjected, or remsun long, on account of their sacred char- 
acter, unscnitinized by tbe inquirer. Reverence may possi- 
bly gain, but Faith, I believe, — real and true Fmth — 
greatly loses by the establishment of a wall of partition be- 
tween the sacred and the profane^ and the subtraction of 
the former from the domain of scientific inquiry. As truth 
of one kind cannot possibly be contradictory to truth of 
another, Christianity has nothing to fear from scientific 
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mTestigations ; and any attempt to isolate its facts and 
preeerve them from the scrutmy which profane history re- 
ceives must, if success&l, diminish the fulness of our assent 
to them — the depth and reahty of our telief in their 
actual occurrence. It is by the connection of sacred with 
profane history that the facts of the former are most vividly 
apprehended, and most distinctly felt to be real ; to sever 
between the two is to make the sacred narrative grow dim 
and shadowy, and to encourage the notion that its details 
are not facta in the common and evei-y-day sense of tho 
word. 

When therefore, upon the general acceptance of the 
principles laid down with respect to profane history by 
Otfried Muller and Niebuhr, theological critics in Germany 
proceeded, as they s^d, to apply the new canons of histori- 
cal criticism to the Gospels and to the ■ historical books of 
the Old Testament, there was no cause for suiprise, nor 
any ground for extreme apprehension. There is of course 
always danger when science alone, disjoined from reli^oue 
feeling, rmdertakes, with its purblind sight and limited 
means of knowing, to examine, weigh, and decide matters 
of the highest import. But there did not appear to be in 
this instance any reason for special alarm. The great 
Master-spirit, he to whom the new science owed, if not its 
existence, yet at any rate its advancement and the estima- 
tion in which it was generally held — had distinctly ac- 
cepted the mass of the Scripture history as authentic, and 
was a sincere and earnest behever. f^^' It was hoped that 
the inquiry would be made in his spirit, and by means of 
a cautious appHcation of his piinciples. But the fact has 
unfortunately been otherwise. The application of the 
science of historical criticism to the narrative of Scripture 
has been made in Germany by two schools — one certainly 
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far less extravagant than the other — but both ■wanting in 
sound critical judgment, as well as in a due reverence for 
the Written Word. It Tvill be necessary, in order to make 
the scope of these Lectures clearly intelli^ble, to ^ve an 
account at some length of the conelusiona and reasonings 
of both classes of critics. 

The portion of the Scripture history ■which ■was firet 
subjected to the application of the new principles -was the 
historical part of the Old Testament. It was soon de- 
clared that a striking parallelism existed between this his- 
tory and the early records of most heathen nations, ''■" 
The miracles in the narrative were compared ■with the 
prodigies and divine appearances related by Herodotus and 
Livy. !^i The chronology was said to bear marks, like that 
of Rome and Babylon, of artificial arrangement; the re- 
currence of similar numbers, and especially of round num- 
bers, particulai-Iy indicating its unhistorical character. I^^' 
The names of kings, it was observed, were frequently so 
apposite, that the monarcha supposed to have borne them 
must be regarded as fictitious personages, f^'' like Theseus 
and Numa. Portions of the sacred narrative were early 
declared to present every appearance of being simply 
myths ;(^®J and by degrees it was sought to attach to the 
whole history, from first to last, a legendary and unreal 
character. All objections taken by rationalists or infidels 
to particular relations in the sacred books being allowed as 
valid, it was considered a sufficient account of such rela- 
tions to say, that the main source of the entire narrative 
was oral tradition — that it first took a written shape many 
hundreds of years after the supposed date of the circum- 
stances narrated, the authors being poets rather than his- 
torians, and bent rather on glorifying their native country 
than on ^ving a true relation of &ota — and that in places 
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they had not even, confined themselves to the exaggeration 
and embellishment of actual occurrences, but had allowed 
imagination to step in and fill up blanks in their annala. C^^) 
By some, attempts were made to disentangle the email ele- 
ment of fact wliich lay involved in so much romance and 
poetry from the mass in which it was embedded;!^' but 
the more logical minda rejected this aa a vain and useless 
labor, maintaining that no separation which was other 
than arbitrary could be efiected; and that the events 
themselves, together with the drees in which they ap- 
peared, " constituted a whole belonging to the province of 
poetry and mythos." (^' It was ai^ued that by this treat- 
ment the sacredness and divinity, and even the substantial 
truth of the Scriptures, waa left unassailed ; <^J the literal 
meaning only being discarded, and an allegorical one sub- 
Htitnted in its place. Lastly, the name of Origen was pro- 
duced fi-om the primitive and best ages of Christiajiity to 
sanction this system of interpretation, and save it from the 
fetal stigma of entire and absolute novelty, (^' 

When the historical character of the Old Testament, as- 
sailed on all sides by clever and eloquent pens, and weakly 
defended by here and there a single hesitating apolo- 
gist, seemed to those who had conducted the warfare irre- 
trievably demolished and destroyed, (^> the New Testament 
became, after a pause, the object of attack to the same 
school of writers. It was felt, no doubt, to be a bold thing 
to characterize as a collection of myths the writings of an 
age of general enlightenment!^^' — nay, even of incredulity 
and scepticism ; and perhaps a lingering regard for what 
so many souls held precious, P^' stayed the hands of those 
who nevertheless saw plainly, that the New Testament was 
open to the same method of attack as the Old, and that an 
inexorable logic required that both should be received or 
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neither. A pause tlierefore ensued, but a pause of no long 
daratlon. First, particular portions of the New Teetameut 
narrative, as the account of our Lord's infancy, W and of 
the Temptation, t^' were declared to possess equal tokens 
of a mythic origin with those which had been previously 
regarded as fetal to the historical chai'acter of Old Testa- 
ment stories, and were consequently singled out for rejec- 
tion. Then, little by little, the same system of explanation 
was adopted with respect to more and more of the narra- 
tive;!^' till at last, in the hands of Sti-auss, the whole 
came to be resolved into pure myth and legend, and the 
historical Christ being annihilated, the world was told to 
console itself with a "God-man, eternally incarnate, not an 
individual, but an idea;" f^"' which, on examination, turns 
ont to be no God at all, but mere man — man perfected by 
nineteenth-century enlightenment — dominant over natui-e 
by the railroad and the telegraph, and over himself by the 
negation of the merely natural and sensual life, and the 
substitution for it of the intellectual, or (in the nomencla- 
ture of the school) the spiritual. 

"In an individual," says Strauss, "the properties which 
the Church ascribes to Christ contradict themselves ; in the 
idea of the race they perfectly agree, Mumanity is the 
union of the two natures — God become man, the infinite 
manifesting itself in the finite, and the finite spirit remem- 
bering its infinitude ; it is the child of the visible Mother 
and the invisible Father, Nature and Spirit; it is the 
worker of miracles, in so far as in the oouree of human 
history the spirit more and more completely subjugates 
nature, both within and around man, until it lies before 
him as the inert matter on which he exercises his active 
power; it is the sinless existence, for the course of its 
b is a blameless one ; pollution cleaves to the 
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individual only, and doea not touch the race or its history. 
It is Humanity that dies, rises, and ascends to Heaven ; for 
from the negation of its phenomenal life there ever pro- 
ceeds a higher spiritual life ; from the suppression of its 
mortality as a personal, national, and ten-estrial spirit, 
arises its union with the infinite spirit of the heavens, ^y 
faith in this Christ, especially in his ^eath and resurrec- 
tion, man is justified before God; that is, by the kindling 
within him of the idea of Hnmanity, the individual man 
partakes of the divinely human life of the species." <?^1 

Such are the lengths to which speculation, professedly 
grounding itself on the established principles of historical 
ciiticism, has proceeded in our day; and-suoh the conclu- 
sions recommended to our acceptance by a philosophy 
which calls itself preeminently spiritual. How such a phi- 
losophy differs from Atheism, except in the use of a 
religious terminology, which it empties of all religious 
meaning, I confess myself unable to perceive. The final 
issue of the whole seems to be simply that position which 
Aristotle scouted as the. merest foUy, that " man is the 
highest and most divine thing in the universe,"!^) and that 
God consequently is but a name for humanity when per- 
fected. 

Moi-e dangerous to faitli, because less violent in its 
methods, and less sweeping in the conclusions to which it 
comes, is the moderate rationalism of another school, a 
school which can with some show of reason claim to shelter 
itself under the great name and authority of Niebuhr. Not- 
withstanding the personal ^th of Niebuhr, which cannot 
be doubted, and the strong expressions of which he made 
use against the advocates of the mythical theory,'^) he 
was himself upon occasions betrayed into i-emarks which 
involved to a great extent their principles, and < 
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door to the thorough-going sceptidsra fi-om which he indi- 
vidually shranli with horror. For instance, in one place 
Niebahr says, with respect to the Book of Esther, "I am 
convinced that this book is not to be i-egaided as his- 
torical, and I have not the least hesitation in here stating 
it publicly. Many entertain the same opinion. Even tho 
early fathers have tormented themselves with it ; and St. 
Jerome, as he himself clearly indicates, was in the greatest 
perplexity through Ids desire to regai-d it as an historical 
document. At present no one looks upon the Book of 
Judith as historical, and neither Origen nor St. Jerome did 
so ; (Ae same is the ease with Esther; it is. nothing more 
than a poem on the oecun-ences." <^*> The great historical 
critic here (so far as appears, on mere subjective grounds, 
because the detaOs of the narrative did not appear to hhn 
probable) surrendered to the mythical interpreters a book 
of Scripture — admitted that to be " a poem and nothing 
more," which, on the face of it, bore the appearance of 
a plain matter-of-fact history — put a work which the 
Church has always regarded as canonical and authoritative 
on a par with one which was early pronounced apocryphal, 
— not, certainly, moved to do so by any defect in the 
eztemal evidence, (^^' thongh a vague reference is made to 
"early fathers;" but on account of internal diiBculties, 
either in the story itself, or in the manner of its nai-ration, 
I cannot see that it is possible to distbguish the princi- 
ple of this surrender from that asserted by the mythical 
school; or that the principle once admitted, any ground 
can be shown for limiting its appUcation to a single 
book of Scripture, or indeed to any definite number of 
such books. Let it be once allowed that we may declare 
any part of Scripture which seems to us improbable, 
or which docs not approve itself to oar notions of what 
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revelation should be, "a poem and nothing more," and 
what security is there against tlie extremest conclusions 
of the mythologists ? One book will naturally be sur- 
rendered after another, C^^' and the final result will not 
be distinguishable from that at -which the school of De 
"Wette and Strauss professedly aims — the destruction of 
all trust in the historical veracity of the Scripture nar- 
rative. 

The partial scepticism of Niebuhr has always had follow- 
ers in Germany — men who aro believei'S, but who admit 
the principles of unbelief — who rationalize, but who think 
to say to the tide of rationalism, " Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther." I shall not detsun my hearers with a long 
array of instances in this place. SuiEce it to adduce the 
teaching of a single living writer, whose influence is very 
considerable both in Germany and in our own countiy. 
On the ground that Egypt has a continuous histoiy, com- 
mencing more than six thousand years before the Christian 
era, we are required to reject the literal interpretation of 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters of Genesis, and to 
believe that the Hood was no more than a great catas- 
trophe in Western Asia, which swept away the inhabitants 
_of that region, but left Egypt and the greater part of the 
world untouched. Ham, we are told, is not a person, but 
the symbohcal representative of Egypt; and he is the 
elder brother, because Egyptian Hamitism is older tlian 
Asiatic Semitism. The expression that Canaan is the son 
of Ham "must be interpreted geographically;" it means, 
that the Canaanitic tribes which inhabited historical 
Canaan came from Egypt, where they had previously had 
their abode. Nimrod is said to have been begotten by 
Cush; but he was no more a Cushite by blood than 
Canaan was an Egyptian ; he is called a Cushit*, because 
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the people represented by him came from the part of 
Aiiloa called Cush or Ethiopia (which they had held as 
conquerors) back into Asia, and there established an 
empire. (''''' Again, "the family tree of Abraham is an 
historical representation of the great and lengthened 
migrations of the primitive Asiatic race of maji, from the 
mountains of Armenia and Chaldtea, through Mesopota^ 
mia, to the notth-eaat frontier of Egypt, as far as Amalek 
and Edom. It represents the connection between nations 
and their tribes, not personal connection between father and 
son, and records consequently epochs, not real human 
pedigrees^ '?^'i The early Scriptures are devoid altogether 
of an historical chronology. When the sojourn of the 
children of Israel in Egypt is said to have been fonr hun- 
dred and thirty years, of which one hal^ or two hnndi-ed 
and fifteen years, was fi-om Abraham's going down into 
Egypt to Jacob's, the other from Jacob's going down to 
the Exodus, the number must be regarded as " conven- 
tional and iinhistorical ; " (^^J as " connected with the 
legendary genealogies of particular families ;"(*'') as foimed, 
in fact, artificially by a doubling of the firet period; which 
itself only "represents the traditionary accounts of the 
primitive times of Canaan, as embodied in a genealogy 
of the three patriarchs,"!*" and "cannot possibly be worthy 
of more confidence than the traditions with regai-d to 
the second period," which are valueless. t^> Of course 
the earlier lists of names and calculations of years are 
looked upon with still less favor. "The Jewish tradition, 
in proportion as its antiquity is thrown back, bears on 
its face less of a chronological character," so that " no 
light is to be gleaned from it" for general purposes. (■'^' 
Even in the comparatively recent times of David and Sol- 
omon, there is no coherent or reliable chronology; the 
4 
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round number forty being still met with, which is taken to 
be an indubitable sign of arbitrary and artificial arrange- 
ment. (**' 

Such are some of the results which have, in fact, fol- 
lowed, from the examination by historical critics, possessed 
of more or less critical acumen, of those sacred records, 
which are allowed on all hands to be entitled to deep 
respect, and which we in this place beHeve to be, not 
indeed free from auch small eiTors as the carelessness or 
ignorance of transcribers may have produced, but substan- 
tially "the Word of God." I propose at the present time, 
in opposition to the views which I hare sketched, to 
examine the Sacred Narrative on the positive side. Leav- 
ing untouched the question of the inspiration of Scripture, 
and its consequent title to outweigh all conflicting testi- 
mony whatever, I propose briefly to review the historical 
evidence for the orthodox belief My object will be to 
meet the reasoning of the historical sceptics on their own 
gronnd. I do not, indeed, undertake to consider and 
answer their minute and multitudinous cavils, which would 
be an endless task, and which is moreover unnecessary, 
as to a great extent the cavillers meet and answer one 
another ;(*^J but I hope to show, without assuming the 
inspiration of the Bible, that for the great fects of revealed 
religion, the miraculous history of the Jews, and the birth, 
life, death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, as well as 
for his miracles and those of his apostles, the historical 
evidence which we possess is of an authentic and satisfac- 
tory character. I shall review this evidence in the light 
and by the laws of the modem historical criticism, so far 
as they seem to be established. Those laws appear to me 
to be sound; and their natural and real bearing is to 
increase instead of diminishing the weight of the Christian 
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evidences. It is not from a legitimate and proper applica- 
tion of them that faith has suffered, but partly from their 
neglect or misappHcation, partly from the intrusion among 
them of a single unproved and irrational opinion. 

I am not aware that the laws in question have ever been 
distinctly laid down in a compendious, or even in an 
abstract form. They are assumed throughout the writnigs 
of our beat historians, but they are involved in their 
criticisms rather than directly posited as their principles. 
I beheve, however, that I shall not misrepresent them 
if I say, that, viewed on their positive side, they consist 
chiefly of the four following Canons; — 

1. When the recoi-d which we possess of an event is the 
writing of a contemporary, supposing that he is a ci-edible 
witness, and had means of observing the fact to which he 
testifies, the fact is to be accepted, as possessing the first or 
highest degree of historical credibility. Such evidence is 
on a par with that of witnesses in a court of justice, with 
the drawback, on the one hand, that the man who gives it 
is not sworn to speak the truth, and with the a' 
the other, that he is less likely than the ] 
have a peraonal interest in the matter concerning which ho 
testifies, (^i*) 

2. When the event recorded is one which the writer 
may be reasonably supposed to have obtained directly 
from those who witnessed it, we should accept it as proba- 
bly true, unless it be in itself very improbable. Such 
evidence possesses the second degree of historical credi- 
bility. («> 

8. When the event recorded is removed considerably 
from the age of the recorder of it, and there is no reason to 
believe that he obtained it from a contemporary writing, 
but the probable source of his information was oral tra- 
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dition ; Bfill, if the event be one of great importance, and 
of public notoriety, if it affected tbe national life, or pros- 
perity, — especially if it be of a nature to have been at 
once commemorated by the establishment of any rite or 
practice, — then it has a claim to belief as probably trae, at 
least in its general outhne. f*^) This, however, is the third, 
and a comparatively low, degree of historical credibility, 

4, When the traditions of one race, which, if unsup- 
ported, would have had but small claim to attention, 
and none to bcliet; are coiToboratcd by the traditions of 
another, especially if a distant or hostile race, the event 
which has this double testimony obtains thereby a high 
amount of probability, and, if not very unlikely in ifielf, 
thoroughly deserves accept an ce. C*^' The degree of his- 
torical credibility in this case is not exactly commensurable 
with that in the others, since a new and distinct ground of 
likelihood comes into play. It may be as strong as the 
highest, and it may, be almost as weak as the lowest, 
though this is not often the case in fact. In a general 
way we may say that the weight of this kind of evidence 
exceeds that which has been called the third degree 
of historical probability, and nearly approaches to the 
second. 

To these Caaons may be added certain corollaries, or 
dependent truths, — with respect to the relative value of 
the materials from which history is ordinarily composed, — 
important to be borne in mind in all inquiries like that 
on which we are entering. Historical materials may be 
divided into direct and indirect, — direct, or such aa pro- 
ceed from the agents in the occurrences; indirect, or such 
as are the embodiment of inquiries and researches made by 
persons not themselves engaged in the transactions. The 
former are allowed, on all hands, to be of primary impor- 
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tanco. There is indeed a drawbafib npon their value, 
arising out of the tendency of human vanity to exalt self 
at the expense of truth ; but where the moral character of 
the writer is a secarity against wilful misrepresentation, or 
■where the publicity of the events themselves would make 
misrepresentation foily, the very highest degree of credit is 
to be given to direct records. These may be either public 
inscribed monuments, such as have frequently been set up 
by governments and Mugs; state papers, such as we hear 
of in the books of Ezi-a and Esther jt^") letters, or books. 
Again, books of this class will be either commentaries, (or 
particular histories of events in which the authors have 
taken pai-t;) autobiogi-aphies, or accounts which persons 
have ^ven of their own lives up to a certain point; or 
memoirs ; i. e., accounts which persons have given of those 
with whom they have had some acquaintance. These are 
the beat and most authentic soui-cea of history ; and we 
must either be content with them, or regard the past as 
absolutely shrouded from our knowledge by a veil which is 
impenetrable. Indirect records — the compilations of dili- 
gent inquirers concerning times or scenes in which they 
have themselves had no part — are to be placed on a much 
lower footing; they must be judged by their internal char- 
acter, by their accord with what is otherwise known of the 
times or scenes In question, and by the apparent veracity 
and competency of their composers. They often have a 
high value ; but this value cannot be assumed previously to 
investigation, depending as it does almost entirely on the 
critical judgment of their authors, on the materials to 
which they had access, and on the use that they actu^y 
made of them. 

The force of cumulative evidence has oft«n been 
noticed. No account of the grounds of historic belief 
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would be complete, even in outline, which failed to notice 
its applicability to this field of investigation, and its great 
weight and importance in aU casea where it has any place. 
" Probable proofs," says Bishop Butler, " by being added, not 
only increase the evidence, but trndtiply it," (^^' When two 
independent writei-s witness to the same event, the proba- 
bility of that event is increased, not in an arithmetical but 
in a geometrical ratio, not by mere addition, but by mul- 
tiplication. (^) "By the mouth of two or three witnesses," 
the word to which such witness is borne is " established." ^ 
And the agreement is the more valuable if it be — so to 
speak — incidental and casual; if the two wiiters are con- 
temporary, and their writing not known to one another; 
if one only alludes to what the other narrates; if one 
appears to have been an actor, and the other merely a 
looker-on ; if one gives events, and the other the feelings 
which naturally arise out of them : in these cases the con- 
viction which springs up in eveiy candid and unprejudiced 
mind is absolute ; the element of doubt wliich hangs about 
all matters of mere belief being reduced tn such infinitesi- 
mal proportions as to be inappreciable, and so, practically 
speaking, to disappear altogether. 

To the four Canons which have been already enumer- 
ated as the criteria of historic truth, modem Rationalism 
would add a fifth, an a priori opinion of its own — the 
admi^ion of which would put a stop at once to any such 
inquiiy as that upon which we are now entering. "No 
just perception of the true nature of history is possible," we 
are told, " without a perception of the inviolability ef the 
chain of finite causes, and of the impossibUi^j of mira- 
des.'"('^'' And the mythical interpreters insist, that one 
of tlie essential marks of a mythical nan-ative, whereby it 
' Deut, xix. 15. 
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may be cleaily distinguished from one which ia historical, 
is, its " presenting an account of events which are either 
absolutely or relatively heyond the roach of (ordinary) 
experience, such as occurrences connected with the spir- 
itual world, or its dealing in the supernatural." t^) Now, 
if miracles cannot take place, an inquiry into the historical 
evidences of E«vealod Helicon ia vain ; for Revelation is 
itself miraculona, and therefore, by the hypothesis, imposai- 
ble. But what are the grounds upon which so stupendous 
an assertion is made, as that God cannot, if He so please, 
suspend the working of those laws by which He commonly 
acts upon matter, and act on special occasions differently? 
Shall we say that He cannot, because of His own immuta- 
bility — because He is a being "with whom ia no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning ? " ' But, if we apply the 
notion of a Law to Grod at all, it is plain that miraculous 
interpositions on fitting occasions may be as much a 
regular, fixed, and established rule of His government, as 
the working ordinarily by what are called natural laws. Or 
sh^ we say that all experience and analogy ia against mira- 
cles? But this is either to judge, from our own narrow 
and hmited experience, of the whole course of nature, and 
BO to generalize upon moat weak and insufficient grounds; 
or else, if in the phrase "all experience" we include the 
experience of others, it is to draw a conclusion directly 
in the teeth of our data; for many persons well worthy of 
belief have declared that thoy have witnessed and wrought 
miracles. Moreover, were it true that all known experi- 
ence was against miracles, this would not even prove that 
they had not happened — much less that they are impos- 
sible. If they are impossible, it must be either from some- 
thing in the nature of things, or from something in the 
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nature of God. That the immutability of God does not 
stand in the way of miradea has been already shown ; and I 
know of no other attribute of the Divine Nature which can 
be even supposed to create a dilBculty. To most minds it 
■will, if I do not greatly mistake, rather appear, that the 
Divine Omnipotence includes in it the power of working 
miracles. And if God created the world, He certainly 
once worked a mii-acle of the most surpassing greatness. 
Is thoro then any thing in the nature of things to make 
miracles impossible? Not unless things have an independ- 
ent existence, and work by their own power. If they are 
in themselves nought, if God called them out of nothing, 
and but for His sustaining power they would momentarily 
fall back into nothing; if it is not they that work, but He 
who works in them and through them; if growth, and 
change, and motion, and assimilation, and decay, are Hia 
dealings with matter, as sanctiScation, and enlightenment, 
and inward comfort, and the gift of the clear vision of 
Him, are His dealings with ourselves; if the Great and 
First Cause never deserts even for a moment the second 
Causes, but He who " upholdeth all things by the word of 
TTiH power," ^ and is " above all and through all," ^ is also (as 
Hooker says) "the Worker of all in a]l"(55) — ^]jg^ ggp, 
tainly things in themselves cannot oppose any impediment 
to mii-acles, or do aught but obsequiously follow the Divine 
fiat, be it what it may. The whole difficulty with regard 
to miracles has its roots in a materialistic Atheism, which 
believes things to have a force in and of themselves; 
which regards them as self-sustaining, if not even as self- 
caused ; which deems them to possess mysterious powers of 
their own uncontrollable by the Divine Will; which sees 
in the connection of physical cause and effect, not a 
'Heb, i. 3, =Epli. iv. 6. 
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sequence, not a laiv, but a neceasity; which, either positing 
a Divine First Cause to bring things into existence, then 
(hke Anaxagoras) makes no further use of Him;!^^' or 
does not care to posit any such First Cause at all, but is 
content to refer all things to a "course of nature," which it 
considers eternal and unalterable, and on which it lavishes 
all the epithets that believers regard as appropriate to God, 
and God only. It is the peculiarity of Atheism at the 
present day that it uses a religious nomenclature — it is no 
longer dry, and hard, and cold, all matter of fact and com- 
mon-sense, as was the case in the last century, — on the 
contrary, it has become warm in expression, poetic, elo- 
quent, glowing, sensuous, imaginative — the " Course of 
Nature," which it has set up in the place of God, is in a 
certain sense deified, — no language is too pxalted to be 
applied to it, no admiration too great to be excited by it — 
it is "glorious," and "marvellous," and "superhuman," and 
"heavenly," and "spiritual," and "divine" — only it is 
" It," not " He," — a fact or set of facts, and not a Person ; 
— and so it can really call forth no love, no gratitude, no 
reverence, no peraonal feehng of any kind — it can claim 
no willing obedience — it can inspire no wholesome awe — 
it is a dead idol after all, and its worship is but the old 
nature worship, — man returning in his dotage to the fol- 
lies which beguiled his childhood — losing the Creator in 
the creature, the Workman in the work of his hands. 

It cannot therefore be held on any grounds but such as 
involve a real, though covert Atheism, that miracles are 
impossible, or that a narrative of which supernatural occur- 
icnces form an essential part is therefore devoid of an his- 
toric character. Miracles are to be viewed aa in fa«t a part 
of the Divine Economy, — a part as essential aa any other, 
though coming into play less frequently. It has already 
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been observed, that the creation of the world was a mira- 
cle, or rather a whole array of miracles ; and any true his- 
torical account of it must " deal in the supernatural." A 
firat man was as great a miraflie — may we not eay a 
greater miracle? — than a raised man. Greater, inasmuch 
as to create and luiite a body and sonl is to do more than 
merely to unite them when they have been created. And 
the occurrence of miracles at tho be^ning of the world 
established a pi-eoedent for their subsequent occurrence 
from time to tunc with greater or less freq\iency, as God 
should see to bo fitting. Again, all history abounds in 
statements that miraeles have in fact from time to time 
occurred ; and though we should suiTender to tho sceptic 
the whole mass of Heathen and Ecclesiastical miracles, 
which r for one do not hold to be necessary,*^' yet still 
fictitious miracles imply the existence of true ones, just as 
hypocrisy implies tliat there is virtue, To reject a nai-ra^ 
tive, therefore, simply because it contains miraculous cir- 
cumstances, is to indulge an irrational prejudice — a preju- 
dice which has no foundation, either in a priori truths or 
in the philosophy of experience, and which can only be 
consistently held by one who disbelieves in God. 

The rejection of this negative Canon, which a pseudo- 
critical School has boldly but vainly put foi'ward for the 
furtherance of its own views with respect to the Christian 
scheme, but which no historian of repute has adopted since 
the days of Gibbon, will enable us to proceed without far- 
ther delay to that which is the special business of these 
Lectures — the examination, by the light of those Canons 
whose truth has been admitted, of the historic evidences 
of Bevealed Religion. The actual examination must, how- 
ever, be reserved for future Lectures. Time will not per- 
mit of my attempting to do more in the brief remainder of 
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the present DiscourBe than simply to point out the chief 
kinds or branches into which the evidence divides itself 
and to indicate, somewhat more clearly than has as yot been 
done, the method which will be pursued in the examina- 
tion of it. 

The sacred records themselves are the main proof of the 
eyenta related in them. Waiying the question of their 
inspiration, I propose to view them simply as a mass of 
docnm.ents, subject to the laws, and to be judged by the 
principles, of historical criticism ; I shall briefly discuss 
their genuineness, where it has been called in question, 
and vindicate their authenticity. Where t%vo or more 
docaments belong to the same time, I shall endeavor to 
exhibit some of their most remarkable points of agree- 
ment : I shall not, however, dwell at much length on this 
portion of the inquiry. It is of preeminent importance, 
but its preeminence has secured it a large amount of atten- 
tion on thg part of Christian writers ; and I cannot hope 
to add much to the labors of those who have preceded me 
in this field. There is, however, a second and distinct 
kind of evidence, which has not (I think) received of late 
as much consideration as it deserves — I mean the external 
evidence to the truth of the Bible records, whether con- 
tained in monuments, in the works of proiane writers, in 
customs and observances now»existuig or known to have 
existed, or finally in the works of believers nearly contem- 
porary with any of the events narrated. The evidence 
nnder some of these heads has recently received important 
accessions, and fresh light has been thrown in certain cases 
on the chOTacter and comparative value of the writers. It 
seems to be time to bid the nations of the earth once more 
"bring forth, their witnesses," and "declare" and "show 
ns" what it is which they record of the "former things" — 
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that they may at once justLfy and "be justified" — in part 
directly confirming the Scripture narrative, in part silent 
but not adverse, content to "hear, and say, ' It is truth.'" 
"Ye are my witnesses, aaith the Lord" — eyen "the blind 
people, that have eyes; and the deafj that have ears" — 
"Ye are my witnesses — amt? ray seiwant whom I have 
chosen."^ The testimony of the sacred and the profane is 
not conflicting, tut consentient — and tho comparison, of 
the two will show, not discord, but harmony. 

^ TsrAJnh ^Iiii. 8, 10. 
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In every historical iuqiiiiy it is possible to pursue our 
researches in two ways : we may either trace the stream of 
tiniG upwards, and pursue history to its earliest source; or 
we may reverse the process, and beginning at the fountain- 
head follow down the course of events in chronological 
order to our own day. The former is the more philosophi- 
cal, because the more real and genuine method of proce- 
dure : it is the coui-se which in the original investigation of 
the subject must, in point of fact, have been pursued ; the 
present is onr standing point, and we necessarily view the 
past from it; and only know so much of the past as we 
connect, more or less distinctly, with it. But the opposite 
process has certain advantages which cause it commonly to 
be preferred. It is the order of tho actual occurrence, and 
therefore has an objective truth which the other lacks. It 
is the simpler and clearer of the two, being syntbetio and 
not analjlic; commencing with little, it proceeds by con- 
tinual accretion, thus adapting itself to our capacities, 
which cannot take in much at onco ; and further, it has the 
advantage of conducting us out of comparative darkness 
into a light which brightens and broadens as we keep 
6 C19> 
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adTaneiiig, " shining moro and more unto the perfect day." ' 
Its difficulties and Lnconveniences are at the first outset, 
when we plunge as it were into a world unknown, and 
seek in the dim twilight of the remote past for some sure 
and solid ground upon which to plant our foot. On the 
whole there is perhaps sufficient reason for conforming to 
the ordinary praetice, and adopting the actual order of the 
occurrences as that of the examination upon which we are 
entering. 

It will be necessary, however, in order to foring within 
reasonable compass the vast field that offers itself to us for 
investigation, to divide the history which is to be reviewed 
into periods, which may be successively considered in their 
entirety. The division which the sacred writings seem to 
suggest is into five such periods. The first of these ex- 
tends irom the Creation to the death of Moses, being the 
period of which the history is delivered to us in the Penta- 
teuch. The second extends from the death of Moses to 
the a^Miession of Rehoboam, and is treated in Joshua, 
Judges, Kuth, the two Books of Samuel, and some por- 
tions of the Books of Kings and Chronicles. The third is 
the period from the accession of Eehoboam to the Captiv- 
ity of Judah, which is treated of in the remainder of Kings 
and Chronicles, together with portions of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, and 
Zephaniah. The fourth extends from the Captivity to the 
reform of Nehemiah; and its history is contained in Dan- 
iel, Ezra, Esther, and Nehemiah, and illustrated by Hs^gai 
and Zechariah. The fifth is the period of the life of Christ 
and the preaching and establishment of Christianity, of 
which the history is given in the New Testament. The 
first four periods will form the subject of the present and 
'ProTerba iv, 18. 
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three following Lectures. The fifth period, from its supe- 
rior importance, will require to be treated at greater 
length. Its examination is intended to occupy the remain- 
der of the present Course. 

The saored records of the first period have come down to 
xis in the shape of five Books, the first of which is introduc- 
tory, while the remaining four present us with the history 
of an individual, Moses, and of the Jewish people under hia 
guidance. Critically speaking, it is of the last impoi-tanee 
to know by whom the books which contain this history 
were written. Now the ancient, positive, and uniform tra^ 
dition of the Jews assigned the authorship of the five 
books, {or Pentateuch,) with the exception of the last 
chapter of Deuteronomy, to Moses ;<^' and this tradition is 
prima facie evidence of the fact, such as at least throws 
the burden of proof upon those who call it in question. It 
is an admitted rule of aJl sound criticism, that boobs are to 
be regarded as proceeding fi-om the writers whose names 
they bear, unless very strong reasons indeed, can be ad- 
duced to the contrary. (^> In the present instance, the 
reasons which have been ui'ged are weak and puerile in 
the extreme; they rest in part on misconceptions of the 
meaning of passages, "?' in part, upon interpolations into 
the original text, which are sometimes very plain and pal- 
pable. (*) Mainly, however, they have their source in arbi- 
trary and unproved hypotheses, as that a contemporary 
writer would not have introduced an account of mira- 
cles; (5) that the culture indicated by the book is beyond 
that of the age of Moses ;(^1 that if Mosea had written the 
book, he would not have spoken of himself in the third 
person ;!''> that he would have given a fuller and more 
complete account of his own history ; <?> and that he would 
not have applied to himself terms of praise and expressions 
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of honor. <^ It is enough to observe of these objections, 
that they are such as m^ht equally be urged against the 
genuineness of St. Paul's epistles, which is allowed even by 
Strauss (!'" — against that of the works of Homer, Chancer, 
and indeed of all writei-s in advance of their age — against 
Cffisar's Commentaries, and Xenophon's Expedition o£ 
Cyrus — against the Acts of the Apostles, ("' and against 
the Gospel of St, John. St. Paul relates contemporary 
miracles; Homer and Chaucer exhibit a culture and a tone 
which, but for them, we should have supposed nnattaina^ 
bio m their age ; Ctesar and Xenophon write throughout 
m the thiid person ; St. Luke omits all aeeount of his own 
domga it Phdippi; St. John applies to himself the most 
honorable ot all titles — " the disciple whom Jesus loved." • 
A priori conceptions of how an author of a certain time 
and country would write, of what he would say or not say, 
or how he would express himself, are among the weakest 
of all presumptions, and must be regarded as outweighed 
by a very sniall amount of positive testimony to author- 
ship. Moreoyer, for an argument of this sort to have any 
force at all, it is necessary that we should possess, from 
other sources besides the author who is being judged, a 
tolerably complete knowledge of the age to which he is 
assigned, and a fair acquaintance with the literature of hla 
period. <i^' In the case of Moses our knowledge of the age 
zs exceedingly limited, whUe of the literature we have 
scarcely any knowledge at all,('^' beyond that which is 
furnished by the sacred records next in succession — the 
Books of Joshua and Judges, and (perhaps) the Book of 
Job — and these are so far from supporting the notion that 
such a work as the Pentateuch could not bo produced in 
the age of Moses, that they furnish a veiy strong argument 
' John xiiL 23 ! six. 26, &o. 
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to the contrary. The diction of the Pentateuch is older 
than that of Joshua and Judges, <■'*) while its ideaa are pre- 
supposed in those writings, (^^> which may be said to be 
based upon it, and to require it as their antecedent. If, 
then, they could be written at the time to which they are 
commonly and (as will be hereafter shown) rightly as- 
signed, <'^' the Pentateuch not only may, but rauet, be as 
early as Moses. 

Vague doubts have sometimes been thrown out as to 
the existence of writings at this period, t^" The evidence 
of the Mosaic records themselves, if the tnie date of their 
composition were allowed, would be conclusive upon the 
point; for they speak of iviiting as a common practice. 
Waiving this evidence, we may remark that hieroglyphical 
inscriptions upon stone were known in Egypt at least as 
eai-ly as the foarth dynasty, or B. C. 2450, C^J that inscribed 
bricks were common in Babylonia about two centuries 
later, (1^) and that writing upon papyruses, both in the hie- 
roglyphic and hieratic characters, was familiar to the Egyp- 
tians under the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, '^^ 
which is exactly the time to which the Mosaic records 
would, if genuine, belong. It seems certain that Moses, if 
educated by a daughter of one of the Bamesside kings, and 
therefore "leai-ned" (as we are told he was) "in all the 
wisdom of Egypt," ^ would be well acquainted with the 
Egyptian method of writing with ink upon the papyrus ; 
while it is also probable that Abraham, who emigrated not 
earlier than the nineteeth century before oar era from the 
great Chaldfean capital, TJr, would have brought with him 
and transmitted to his descendants the alphabetic system 
with which the Chaldioans of his day were acquainted. !^" 
There is thus evciy reason to suppose that writing was 
' Ac(6 vii. 22. 
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ikmiliar to the Jews when they quitted Egj'j)t; and the 
mention of it as a common practice in the 'books of Mosea 
is in perfect accordance with what we know of the condi- 
tion of the world at the time from other sources. 

To the nnanimoue witness of the Jews with respect to 
the authorship, of the Pentateuch may be added the testi- 
mony of a number of heathen writers. Hecatsens of Ab- 
dora, (^> Manetho, (^' Eysimachua of Alexandria, ('*' Eapol- 
Gmus,(^) Tacitus, (3^) Juvenal, i?"'J Longin«a,<^> all ascribe 
to Moses the institution of that code of laws by which the 
Jews were distinguished from other nations ; and the ma- 
jority distinctly f^^) note that lie committed his laws to 
writing. These authors cover a space extending from the 
time of Alexander, when the Greeks first became curious 
on the enbject of Jewish history, to that of the emperor 
Anrelian, when the literature of the Jews had been thor- 
oughly sifted by the acute and learned Alexandrians. 
They constitute, not the full voice of heathenism on the 
subject, hut only an indication of what that voice was. It 
cannot be doubted that if we had the complete works of 
those many other writers to whom Josephus, Clement, aud 
Eusebius refer as mentioning Moses, <^> we sliould find the 
amount of heathen evidence on this point gi-eatly increased. 
Moreover, we must bear in mind that the witness is unani- 
mous, or all but unanimous, f^^' Nor is it, as an objector 
might be apt to ui^e, the mere echo of Jewish tradition 
faintly repeating itself from far ofif lands ; in part at least it 
rests upon a distmet and even hostile authority — that of 
the Egyptians. Manetho certainly, and Lysimachus proba- 
bly, represent Egyptian, and not Jewish, views ; and thus 
the Jewish tradition is confirmed by that of the only na- 
tion which was sufiiciently near and suiHcientiy advanced 
in the Mosaic age to make its testimony on the point of 
real importance. 
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To the external testimony which has been now adduced 
must be added the internal testimony of the work itself; 
which repeatedly speaka of Moses as writing the law, and 
recording the varions events and occurrences in a book, 
and as reading from this book to the people.'^' The 
modem rationalist regards it as a "most unnatural suppo- 
sition," that the Pentateuch was written during the pas- 
sage of the Israelites through the wilderness;*^) but this is 
what every unprejudiced reader gathers from the Penta- 
teuch itself which tells us that God commanded Moses to 
"write" the discomfiture of Amaiek "in a hook;"^ that 
Moses "wrote all the words of the iaw,"^ and "took the 
book of the covenant, and read it in the audience of the 
people,"' and "wrote the goings oiit of the people of Israel 
according to their journeys, by the commandment of the 
Lord;"* and, finally, "made an end of writing the words 
of the law in a book, until they were finished;'" and bade 
the Levites, who bare the ark of the covenant, "take that 
book of the law, and put it in the side of the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, that it might be there for a witness 
against the people."^ A book, therefore — a "book of the 
covenant" — a book out of which he could read the whole 
lawt^*' — was certainly written by Moses; and this book 
was deposited in the ark of the covenant, and g^ven into 
the special custody of the Levites, who bare it, with the 
stem injunction still ringing in their ears, " Ye shall not 
add unto the word, neither diminish aught from it;"' and 
they were charged " at the end of every seven years, in the 
year of release, in the feast of tabernacles, to read it before 
all Israel in their hearing;"* and, further, a command was 

1 Exod. xvii. 14. = Ibid. xxiv. 4. = Ibid. yer. 7. 
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given, that, when the Israelites should have kings, each 
king should "write him a eopy of the law in a book, out of 
that which was before the priests the Levites, that he 
might read therein all the days of hia life."* Unless, there- 
fore, we admit the Pentateuch to be genuine, we must 
suppose that the book which (according to the belief of 
the Jews) Moses wrote, which was plaeed in the ai-k of 
God, over which the Levites were to watch with such 
jealous care, which was to be read to the people once 
in each seven years, and which was guarded by awful 
eanctions from either addition to it or diminution from 
it — we must suppose, I say, that this book perished; and 
that another book was substituted in its plaee — by an 
unknown author — for unknown objects — professing to be 
the work of Moses, {for that is allowed,) (^> and believed to 
be his work thenceforth, without so much as a doubt being 
breathed un the subject either by the nation, its teachei-s, 
or even its enemies, for many hundreds of years. (^^J It has 
often been remarked, that the theories of those who assail 
Christianity, make lander demands upon the faith of such 
as embrace them than the Christian scheme itself marvel- 
lous as it is in many points. Certainly, few suppositions 
can be more improbable than that to which (as we have 
seen) those who deny the Pentateuch to be genuine must 
have recourse, when pressed to account for the phenomena. 
It is not surprising that, having to assign a time for the 
introduction of the forged volume, they have varied aa to 
the date which they suggest by above a thousand years, 
while they also differ from one another in every det^l with 
which they venture to clothe the transaction.!?" 

I have dwelt the longer upon the genuineness of the 

Pentateuch, because it is admitted, even by the extremest 

' Deut. xvii. 18, 19. 
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sceptics, that the genuineness of the work carries with it 
the authenticity of the nan'ative, at least in all its mdn 
particulars. "It would moat unquestionably," says Strauss, 
" be an argument of decisive weight in favor of the credi- 
bility of the Biblical history, could it indeed bo shown that 
it was written by eye-witnesses," " Mosea, being the leader 
of the Israelites on their departure from Egypt, wonld 
undoubtedly give a faith&l history of the occurrences, 
unless" (which is not pretended) "he designed to deceive." 
And further, " Moses, if his intimate connection with Deity 
described in these books" (i. e. the last four) "be histori- 
cally true, was likewise eminently qualified, by virtue of 
such connection, to produce a credible history of the earlier 
periods." f^' J If Moses indeed wrote the account which we 
possess of the Exodus and of the wanderings in the wilder- 
ness; and if, having written it, he delivered it to those 
who knew the events as well as he, the conditions, which 
secure the highest degree of historical credibility, so far at 
least as regards the events of the last four books, are ob- 
tained. We have for them the direct witness of a contem- 
porary writer — not an actor only, but the leader in the 
transactions which he relates — honest evidently, for ho 
records his own sins and defects, and the transgressions 
and sufferings of his people ; and honest necessarily, for he 
writes of eventa which were public and known to aU — we 
have a work, which, by the laws of historical criticism, is 
thus for historical purposes just as reliable as Csesar's Com- 
mentaries or Senophon's Ketreat of the Ten Thousand — 
we have that rare literary treasure, the autobiography of a 
great man, engaged in great events, the bead of his nation 
at a most critical period in their annals ; who commits to 
writing as they occur the various events and transactions 
in which he is engaged, wherever they have a national or 
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public cJiaracter. e^' We mnst therefore consider, even 
setting aside the whole idea of inspiration, that we possess 
in the last four books of the Pentateuch as reliable an ac- 
count of the Exodus of the Jews, and their subsequent 
wanderings, aa we do, in the works of C^sar and Xeno- 
phon, of the conquest of Britain, or of the events which 
preceded and followed the battle of Cunaxa. 

The narrative of Genesis stands undoubtedly on a dif- 
ferent footing. Our confidence in it must ever rest mainly 
on our conviction of the inspiration of the writer. Still, 
setting that aside, and continuing to judge the documents 
as if they were ordinary historical materials, it is to be 
noted, in the first place, that, as Moses was on the mother's 
side grandson to Levi, he would naturally possess that fair 
knowledge of the time of the first going down into Egypt, 
and of the history of Joseph, which the ihost sceptical of 
the historical critics allow that men have of their own 
family and nation to the days of their grandfathers. <^> He 
would thus be aa good an historical authority for the de- 
tails of Joseph's story, and for the latter part of the life of 
Jacob, as Herodotus for the reign of Cambyses, or Fabins 
Piotor for the third Samnite War. Again, with respect to 
the earlier history, it is to be borne in mind through how 
very few hands, accordbg to the nimibers in the Hebrew 
tost, this passed to Moses, (^o) Adam, according to the 
Hebrew original, was for two hundred and forty-three years 
contemporary with Methuselah, who conversed for one 
hundred years with Shem. Shem was for fifty years con- 
temporary with Jaeob, who probably saw Jochebed, Mosea' 
mother. Thus Moses might, by mere oral tradition, have 
obtained the history of Abraham, and even of the Deluge, 
at third hand ; and that of the Temptation and the Fall, 
at fifth band. The patriarchal longevity had the efiect of 
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reducing centuries to little more than histres, so fer as the 
safe transmission of historical events was concerned ; for 
this does not depend either upon yeai-s or upon genera- 
tions, but upon the number of links in the chain through 
which the transmittal takes place. If it be granted, as it 
seems to be, C') that the great and stining events in a 
nation's life will, under ordinsny circumstances, be remem- 
bered (apart from all written m.emorials) for the space of 
one hundred and fifty years, being banded down through 
five generations, it must be allowed (even on mere human 
grounds) that the account which Moses gives of the Temp- 
tation and the Fall is to be depended on, if it passed 
through lio more than four hands between him and Adam. 
And the argument is of course stronger for the more re- 
cent events, since they would have passed through fewer 
hands than the eai-Iier. (^) 

And this, be it remembered, is on the supposition that 
the sole human source from which Moses composed the 
Boob of Genesis was oral tradition. But it is highly prob- 
able that he also made use of documents. So much fanciful 
speculation has been advanced, so many vain and baseless 
theories have been built up, in connection with what is 
called the "document-hyj^othesis" concerning Genesis, (■'^> 
that I touch the point with some hesitation, and beg at 
once to be understood as not venturing to dogmatize in a 
matter of such difficulty. Bat both a priori probability, 
and the internal evidence, seem to me to favor the opinion 
of Vitringa (**) and Calmet, C*^) that Moses consulted raonu- 
menta or records of former ages, which had descended from 
the families of the patriarchs, and by collecting, arranging, 
adorning, and, where they were deficient, completing them, 
composed his history. What we know of the antiquity of 
writing, both in Egypt and Babylonia, (*s> renders it not 
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improbable that the art was known and practised soon after 
the Flood, if it was not even (as eomo have supposed) a 
legacy fi-om the antediluvian world. (*') Abraham can 
scarcely have failed to bring with him into Palestine a 
knowledge which had certainly been possessed by the 
citizens of Ur for several hundred years before he set out 
on his wanderings. And if it be said that the ait, though 
known, might not have been applied to historical recoi'ds in 
the famdy of Abraham at this early date, — yet, at any rate, 
when the Israelites descended into Egypt, and found writ- 
ing in such common use, and historical records so abundant 
as they cin 1 e i ro e 1 to have been in that country at that 
period t s sc rccly conce able that they should not have 
reduce 1 to a w tten foTi the traditions of then- race, the 
memory of vh h the r es lence in a foreign land would 
be apt to enda ger Ai 1 these probabilities are quite in 
accordai ee -n tl whit apjears in the Book of Genesis 
itself. The great f ilness with which the history of Joseph 
is give and the n i a, nto which it enters, mark it as 
based up n a contempo a -j or nearly contemporary, biog- 
raphy ind the sime nay be said with almost equal force 
of the h tones of Ji ob Isaac, and even Abraham. 
Further, there are several indications of separate docu- 
ments in the earher part of Genesis, as the superscriptions 
or headings of particular portions, the change of appella- 
tion by which the Almighty is distinguished, and the like ; 
which, if they do not certainly mark different documents, 
; naturally suggest them. If we then upon these 
3 accept Vitringa's theory, we elevate considerably 
what I may call the human authority of Genesis. Instead 
of being the embodiment of oral traditions which have 
passed through two, three, four, or perhaps more hands, 
previously to their receiving a written form, the Book of 
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Oenesis becomes a work based in the main upon contem- 
porary, or nearly contemporary, documents — documents 
of which the venerable antiquity casta all other ancient 
writings into tbe shade, several of them dating probably 
from times not far removed from the Flood, while some 
may possibly descend to us from the antedilnvian race. 
The sanction which the Book of Genesis thus obtdns is 
additional, it must be remembered, to what it derives from 
Moses ; who ia still the responsible author of the work ; 
who selected the documents, and gave them all the con- 
firmation which they could derive from his authority, 
whether it be regarded as divine or human, as that of one 
"learned" in man's "wisdom,"^ or that of an inspired 
teacher — "a prophet, raised up by God." " 

Thus far ' we have been engaged in considering the 
weight which properly attaches to the Pentateuch itself; 
viewed as an historical work produced by a certain indi- 
vidual, under certain circumstances, and at a certain period. 
It remans to examine the estemal evidence to the charac- 
ter of the Mosaic narrative which is furnished by the other 
ancient records in our possession, so far at least as those 
records have a fair claim to be regarded as of any real his- 
toric value. 

Records possessing even moderate pretensions to the 
character of historic are, for this early period, as we should 
expect beforehand, extremely scanty. I cannot reckon in 
tbe number either the primitive traditions of the Greeks, 
the curious compilations of the Armenians, (^^' the histori- 
cal poems of the Hmdoos, (*^' or the extravagant fables of 
the Chinese. I^"! A dim knowledge of certam great events 
in primeval history — as of the Deluge — may indeed be 
traced in all these quarters ; (*" but the historical element 
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to be detected is in every case bo email, it ia so overlaid by 
fable, and intermixed with what is palpably imaginative, 
that no manner of i-eliance can be placed npon etatements 
merely because they occur in these pretended histories ; nor 
Lave they the slightest title to be nsed as tests whereby to 
try the authenticity of any other narrative. The only re- 
liable materials that we possess, besides the Pentateuch, for 
the history of the period which it embraces, consist of some 
fragments of Berosus and Manetho, an epitome of the 
early Egyptian history of the latter, a certain number of 
Egyptian and Babylonian inscriptions, and two or three 
valuable papyri. 

If it be asked on what grounds so strong a preference is 
assigned to these materials, the answer is easy. The 
records selected are those of Egypt and Babylon. Now 
these two countries were, according to the most trust- 
worthy accounts, both sacred and profane,'^' the first 
seats of civilization : in them, writing seems to have been 
practised earlier than elsewhere ; they paid from the first 
great attention to history, and possessed, when the Greeks 
became acquainted with them, historical records of an 
antiquity confessedly greater than that which could be 
claimed for any documents elsewhere. Further, in each of 
these countries, at the moment when, in consequence of 
Grecian conquest and the infusion of new ideas, there was 
the greatest danger of the records perishing or being 
vitiated, there arose a man — a native — thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their antiquities, and competently skilled in 
the Greek language, who transferred to that tongue, and 
thus made the common property of mankind, what had 
previously been a hidden treasure — the possession of their 
own priests and philosophers only. The value of the 
histories written by Manetho the Scbennyte, and Bferosua 
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the Chaldfean, had long been suspected by the learned ; C'^) 
but it remained for the present age to obtain distinct cvi- 
deneo of their fidelity — evidence ivhich places thorn, 
among the historians of early times, in a class by them- 
selves, greatly above even the most acute and painstaking 
of the Greek and Roman compilers. Herodotus, Ctesias, 
Alexander Polyhistor, Diodorus Siealus, Trogus Pompeius, 
could at best receive at second hand such representations 
of Babylonian and Egyptian history as the natives chose 
to impart to them, and moreover received these representa- 
tions (for the most part) diluted and distorted by passing 
through the medium of comparatively ignorant interpret- 
ers, Manetbo and Berosus had free access to the national 
records, and so could draw their histories directly from the 
fountMn-head. This advantage might, of com-se, have been 
forfeited by a deficiency on their part of either honesty or 
diligence ; but the recent discoveries in the two countries 
have had the effect of removing all doubt upon either of 
these two heads from the character of both writers. The 
monuments which have been recovered furnish the 
strongest proof alike of the honest intention and of the 
diligence and carefulness of the two historians ; who have 
thus, as profane writers of primeval history, a preeminence 
over all others, f^^' This is perhaps the chief value of the 
documents obtained, which do not in themselves furnish a 
history, or even ite framework, a chronology ; (^> but re- 
quire an historical scheme to be given from without, into 
which they may iit, and wherein each may find its trae 
and proper position. 

If we now proceed to compare the Mosaic account of 
the first period of the world's history with that outline 
which may be obtained from Egyptian and Babylonian 
;, we are struck at first sight with what seems an 
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enormous difference in the chronology. The sum of the 
years in Manetho's scheme, as it haa come down to us in 
EusebiuSjis little short of thirty thousand;!^' while that in 
the scheme of Berosua, as reported by the same author/''" 
exceeds four hundred and sixty thousand I But upon a 
little consideration, the greater part of this difficulty yan- 
ishes. K we examine the two chronologies, we shall find 
that both eyidently divide at a certain point, above which 
all ia certainly mythic, while below all is, or at least may 
be, historical. Oat of the thirty thousand years contained 
(apparently) in Manetho's scheme, neai-Iy twenty-five thou- 
sand belong to the time when Gods, Demigods, and Spirits 
had ralo on eaith ; and the history of Egypt confessedly 
does not begin till this period is concluded, and Menes, the 
first Egyptian king, mounts the throne. (^^' SimOai-ly, in 
the chronology of Berosus, there is a sudden ti-ansltioa 
from kings whoso reigns are counted by sossi and neri, or 
periods respectively of sixty and six hundred years, to 
monarchs the average length of whose reigns very httle 
exceeds that found to prevail in ordinary monarchies. 
Omitting in each case what is plainly a mytliic computa- 
tion, we have in the Babylonian scheme a chronology 
which mounts up no higher than two thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty-eight years before Christ, or eight hundred 
years after the Deluge, (according to the numbers of the 
Septuagmt;) while in the Egyptian we have at any rate 
only an excess of about two thousand years to explain and 
account for, instead of an excess of twenty-seven thousand. 
And this latter discrepancy becomes insignificant, if it 
does not actually disappear, upon a closer aemtiny. The 
five thousand years of Manetho's dynastic lists were re- 
duced by himself (as we learn fi-om Syncellus) to three 
thousand five hundi-ed and fifty-flve years, (^1 doubtless 
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Q was aware that his lists coiitiiined in some cases 
contemporary dynasties; in others, conteinporaiy kings in 
the same dynasty, owing to the mention in them of various 
royal personages associated on the throne hy the principal 
monarch. Thua near fifteen hundi'ed years are struck off 
from Manctho's total at a blow; and the chronological 
difference between his scheme and that of Scripture is 
reduced to a few hundred years — a discrepancy of no 
great moment, and one which might easily arise, either 
from slight errors of the copyists, or fi-om an insufficient 
allowance being made in Manetho's scheme, in respect of 
either or both of the causes from which Egyptian chi-onol- 
ogy is always liable to be exaggerated. Without taxing 
Manetho with conscious dishonesty, we may suspect that 
he was not unwilling to exalt the antiquity of his country, 
if he could do so without falsifying his authorities; and 
from the confusion of the middle or Hyksos period of 
Egyptian history, and the obscurity of the earlier times, 
when there were as yet no monuments, ho would have had 
abundant opportunity for chronological exa^^ration by 
merely regarding as consecutive dynasties all those, which 
were not certainly known to have been contemporary. 
The real duration of the Egyptian monarchy depends en- 
tirely upon the proper arrangement of the dynasties into 
synchronous and consecutive — a point upon which the 
best Egyptologers are still far from agreed. Some of the 
greatest names in this branch of antiquarian learning are in 
favor of a chronology almost as moderate as the historic 
Babylonian; the accession of Menes, according to them, 
falling about 2660 B. C, or more than six hundred years 
after the Septuagint date for the Deluge. (■^'> 

The removal of this difBcuIty opens the way to a consid- 
eration of the poMtive points of agreement between the 
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Scriptural narrative and that of the profane authorities. 
And here, for the earhest times, it is especially Babylon 
■which furnishes an account capable of being compared 
ivith that of Moses, According to Berosus, the 'world 
when first created was in darkness, and consisted of a fluid 
mass inhabited by monsters of the strangest forms. Over 
the whole dominated a female power called Thalatth, or 
Sea. Then Bclus, wishing to carry on the creative work, 
cleft Thalatth in twain ; and of the half of her ho made the 
earth, and of the other half the heaven. Hereupon the 
monsters, who could not endure the air and the light, per- 
ished. Belus upon this, seeing that the earth was desolate, 
yet teeming with productive power, cut off his own head, 
and mingling the blood which flowed forth with the dust 
of the ground, formed men, who were thus intelligent, aa 
being partakers of the divine wisdom. He then made 
other animals fit to live on the earth : he made also the 
stai-s, and the sun and moon, and the flve planets. The 
first man was Alorus, a Chaldfflan, who reigned over man- 
kind for thirty-six thousand years, and begat a son, Alapa- 
ras, who reigned ten thousand eight hundred yeai-s. Then 
followed in succession eight otliers, whose reigns were of 
eqaa] or greater length, ending with Xisuthrus, under 
whom the great Deluge took place, f^^' ' The leading facta 
of this cosmogony and antediluvian history are manifestly, 
and indeed confessedly, (^' in close agreement with the 
Hebrew records. We have in it the earth at first "without 
form and void," and "darkness upon the face of the deep,'" 
We have the Creator dividing the watery mass and making 
the two firmaments, that of the heaven and that of the 
earth, fii-st of all ; wc have Light spoken of before the sun 
and moon ; we have their creation, and that of the stars, 
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somewhat late in the series of events given ; we have a 
divine element infused into man at his birth, and again we 
Lave hia creation "from the dust of the ground."' Fur- 
ther, between the fu-st man and the Deluge are in the 
scheme of Berosus ten generations, which is the exact 
qninber between Adam and Noah ; and though the dura- 
tion of human life ia in his account enormously exagger- 
ated, we may see even in thia exaggeration a g 
the. truth, that the lives of the Patriarchs were i 
far beyond the term which has been the limit in later ages. 
This truth seems to have been known to many of the 
ancients, (^' and traces of it have even been found among 
the modem Burmans and Chinese. (^' 

The account which Berosus ^ves of the Deluge is still 
more strikingly in accordance with the narrative of Scrip- 
ture, "Xisuthrus," he says, "was warned by Saturn in a 
dreamthat all mankind would be. destroyed shortly by a 
deluge of rain. He was bidden to bury in the city of Sip- 
para (or Sepharvaim) such written documents as existed ; 
and then to build a huge vessel or ark, in length five fiir- 
longs, and two fui-longs in width, wherein was to be placed 
good store of provisions, together with winged fowl and 
four-footed beasts of the earth ; and in which he was him- 
self to embark with his wife and children, and his close 
friends. Xisuthms did accordingly, and the flood came at 
the time appointed. The ark drifted towards Armenia; 
and Sisuthrus, on the third day after the rain abated, sent 
out from the ark a bird, which, after flying for a while over 
the illimitable sea of waters, and finding neither food nor a 
spot on which it could settle, returned to him. Some days 
later, Xisuthi-us sent out other birds, which likewise i-e- 
turned, but with feet covered with mud. Sent out a third 
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time, the birds returned no more; and Xisuthrua knew 
that the earth had reappeared. So he removed some of 
the covering of the arlt, and looked, and behold the vessel 
had grounded upon a high mountain, and remained fixed- 
Then be went forth from the ark, with his wife, his daugh- 
ter, and his pilot, antl buUt an altar, and ofiered sacrifice ; 
after which he suddenly disappeared from sight, together 
with those who had accompanied bim. They who had 
remained in the ark, surprised that he did not return, 
sought him; when they heard his voice in the sky, eshort- 
ing them to continue reii^ous, and bidding them go back 
to Babylonia from the land of Armenia, where they were, 
and recover the buried documents, and make them once 
more known among men. So they obeyed, and went back 
to the land of Babylon, and bnilt many cities and temples, 
and raised tfp Babylon from its ruins." (^^ 

Such is the account of Beroaus; and a description sub- 
stantially the same is given by Abydenus,(^> an ancient 
writer of whom less is known, but whose fragments are 
generally of great value and importance. It is plain that 
wo have here a tradition not drawn from the Hebrew rec- 
ord, much leas the foundation of that record ; 1^^) yet coin- 
ciding with it in the most remarkable way. The Baby- 
lonian veraion ia tricked out with a few extravagances, as 
the monstrotis size of the vessel, and the translation of 
Xisutbms; but otherwiae it ia the Hebrew history down to 
its minutim. The previoas warning, the .divine direction 
as to the ark and its dimensions, the introduction into it of 
birds and beasts, the threefold sending out of the bird, the 
place of the ark'a resting, the egress by removal of the cov- 
ering, the altar straightway built, and the sacrifice offei-ed, 
constitute an array of exact coincidences which cannot 
possibly be the result of chance, and of which I see no 
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plausible accouiit that can be given except that it is the 
harmony of truth. Nor are these minute coincidences 
counterbalanced by the important differences which some 
have seen in the two accounts. It is not ti-uo to say (as 
Niebuhr is reported to have said) that "the Babylonian 
tradition differs from the Mosaic account by stating that 
not only Xisuthrus and his family, but all pious men, were 
saved; and also by making the Flood not universal, but 
only partial, and confined to Babylonia^ C^) Berosus does 
indeed ^ve Xisuthrus, as companions in the ark, not only 
his wife and children, but a certain number of "close 
fiiends;" and thus far he differs from Scripture ; but these 
friends are not represented as nnmerous, much loss as " all 
pious men." And so far is he from making the Flood par- 
tial, or confining it to Babylonia, that his narrative dis- 
tinctly implies the contrary. The warning given to Xisu- 
thrus is that "mankind" {^oOs dvfljdinouj) is about to b3 
destroyed. The ark drifts to Armenia, and when it is 
there, the birds are sent out, and find "an illimitable sea 
of waters," and no rest for the sole of their feet. When 
at length they no longer return, Xisuthrus knows "that 
land has reappeared," and leaving the ark, finds himself 
" on a mountain in Armenia." It is plain that the waters 
are i-epresented as prevailing above the tops of the loftiest 
mountains in Armenia, — a height which must have been 
seen to involve the submersion of all the countries with 
which the Babylonians were acquainted. 

The account which the Chaldfean writer gave of the 
events following the Deluge is reported with some disa- 
greement by the different authors through whom it has 
come down to us. Josephus believed that Berosus was in 
accord with Scriptui-e in regard to the generations between 
the Flood and Abraham, which (according to the Jewish 
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historian) he correctly estimated at ten.t^" But other 
writera introduce in this place, as coining from Berosiis, a 
series of elglity-eix kings, the first and second of whom 
i-eign for ahove two thousand years, while the remainder 
reign upon an average three hundred and forty-five years 
each. We have here perhaps a trace of that gi'adual short- 
ening of human life which the genealogy of Abraham 
exhibits to us so clearly in Scripture; but the numbers 
appear to be artificial,'^' and they are unaccompanied by 
any history. There is reason, however, to helieve that 
Berosus noticed one of the most important events of this 
period, in terms which very strikingly recall the Scripture 
narrative. Writers, whose Babylonian hfstory seems drawn 
directly from him, or from the sources which he used, give 
the following account of the tower of Babel, and the con- 
fusion of tongues — "At this time the ancient race of men 
were so puffed up with their strength and tallness of stat- 
ure, that they began to despise and contemn the gods ; and 
labored to erect that very lofty tower, which is now called 
Babylon, intending thereby to scale heaven. But when 
the building approached the sky, behold, the gods called in 
the aid of the winds, and by their help overturned the 
tower, and cast it to the ground. The name of the rains 
is still called Babel; because until this time all men had 
used the same speech, but now there was sent upon them 
a confusion of many and diverse tongues."!^' 

At the point which we have now reached, the sacred 
narrative ceases to he general, and becomes special or par- 
ticular. It leaves the history of the world, and concen- 
trates itself on an individual and his descendants. At the 
moment of transition, however, it throws out, in a chapter 
of wonderful grasp and still more wonderful accuracy, a 
sketch of the nations of the earth, their ethnic affinities, 
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and to some extent their geographical position and bonndit- 
ries. The Toldoth JBeni 27bah has extorted the admiration 
of modem ethnologists, ivho contbmally find in it anticipa- 
tiona of their gi-eatest discoveries. For instance, in tlie 
voiy second verse the great discovery of Schlegel, '.'">'> which 
the word Indo-European embodies — the affinity of the 
principal nsitiona of Eiii-ope with the Arian or Indo-Persic 
stock — is sufficiently indicated by the conjunction of the 
Madai or Medea (whose native name was Mada) with 
Gomer or the Cymry, and Javan or the lonians. Again, 
one of the moat recent and unexpected results of modem 
lingaistic inquiry is the proof which it haa fumiahed of an 
ethnic connection between the Ethiopians or Cuahitea, who 
adjoined on Egypt, and the piimitive inhabitants of Baby- 
lonia ; a connection which {as we saw in the last Lecture) 
was positively denied by an eminent ethnologist only a few 
years ago, but which has now been sufficiently establiahed 
from the cuneifonn monuments, <"^ In the tenth of Gene- 
sis we find thia truth thns briefly but clearly stated — "And 
Cush begat Nimrod," the "beginning of whose kingdom 
was Babel." ^ So we have had it recently made evident 
from the same monuments, that "out of that land went 
forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh"" — or that the Semitic 
Assyrians proceeded from Babylonia and fijunded Nineveh 
long after the Oushite foundation of Babylon, t''^' Again, 
the Hamitic descent of the early inhabitants of Canaan, 
which had often been called in question, haa recently come 
to be looked upon aa almost certain, apart from the evi- 
dence of Scripture ;f^> and the double mention of Sheba, 
both among the sons of Ham, and also among those of 
Shem,^ has been illustrated by the discovery that there are 

'Gen, s, 8 and 10. 'Ibid, verse 11, 

= Ibid, vi^rses 7 and 28, 
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two races of Arabs — OTie (the Joktanian) Semitic, the 
other (the Ilimyaiic) Cashlte or Ethiopic. ('■" On the 
whole, the scheme of etlmic affiliation given in tho tenth 
chapter of G-enesia is pronounced "safer" to follow than 
any other ; and the Toldoth JBeni Noah commends itself to 
the ethnic inquirer as " the most authentic record that we 
possess for the affiliation of nations," and as a document 
" of the very highest antiquity." P^' 

The confirmation which profane history lends the Book 
of Genesis from the point where the nan-ative passes from 
the general to the special character, is (aa might be 
expected) only occasional, and for the most part incidental. 
Abraham was scarcely a personage of sufficient importance 
to attract much of the attention of either the Babylonian or 
the Egyptian chroniclers. We possess, indeed, several very 
interesting notices of this Patriarch and his successors irom 
heathen pens ; (^^^ but they are of far inferior moment to 
the authorities hitherto cited, since they do not indicate a 
separate and distinct line of information, but are, in all 
probability, derived from the Hebrew records. I refer pai-- 
ticalarly to the passages which Eusebius produces in his 
Gospel Preparation from Eupolemus, Artapanus, Molo, 
Philo, and Oeoderaus or Malchas, with regard to Abra^ 
ham, and from Demetrius, Theodotus, Artapanus, and 
Philo, with respect to Isaac and Jacob, These testimonies 
are probably well known to many of my hearers, since 
they have been adduced very generally by our writers. ("'> 
They bear unmistakably the stamp of a Jewish ori^n ; and 
show the view which the more enlightened heathen took of 
the historical character of the Hebrew records, when they 
first became acquainted with tliem ; but they cannot boast, 
like notices in Berosns and Manetho, a distinct origin, and 
thns a separate and independent authority. I shall there- 
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fore content myself with this brief mention of them here, 
■which is aJl that tame will allow ; and proceed to adduce a 
few direct testimonies to the later narrative, furnished 
either by the native writers, or by the results of modern 



There are three points only in this portion of the narra- 
tive which, being of the nature of public and important 
events, might be expected to obtain notice in the Babylo- 
nian or Egyptian records — the expedition of Chedor-laomer 
with his confederate kings, the great femino in the days of 
Joseph, and the Exodus of tlic Jews. Did we possess the 
complete monumental annals of the two countries, or the 
works themselves of Berosus and Manetho, it might fairly be 
demanded of us that we should adduce evidence from them 
of all the three. With the scanty and fragmentary remains 
which are what we actually possess, it would not be sur- 
prising if we found ourselves without a trace of any. In 
fact, however, we are able to produce from our scanty stock 
a decisive confirmation of two events out of the three.. 

The monumental records of Babylonia bear marks of an 
interruption in the line of native kings, about the date 
which from Scripture we should assign to Chedor-laomer, 
and "point to Elymais (or Elam) as the country from 
■which the inten-uption came." C^^) We have mention of a 
king, whose name is on good grounds identified with 
Chedor-laomer, (™) as paramount in Babylonia at this time 
— a king apparently of Elamitic origin — and this monarch 
bears in the inscriptions the nnnsual and significant title of 
Apda Marin, or "Bavager of the West." Our fragments 
of Berosus give us no names at this period ; but his dynas- 
ties exhibit a transition at about the date required, (^' 
which is in accordance with the break indicated by the 
monuments. We thus obtdn a double witness to the 
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remarkable fact of an interniptioii of pure Babylonian 
supremacy at this time ; antl from the momiments we are 
able to pi'onoimce that the supremacy was transferred to 
Elam, and that under a king, the Semitic form of whose 
name would be Chedor-laomer, a great expedition was 
organized, which proceeded to the distant and then almost 
unknown west, and returned after "ravaging" but not 
conquering those regions. 

The Exodus of the Jews was an event which could 
scarcely be omitted by Manetho. It was one however of 
such a nature — so entirely repugnant to all the feelings of 
an Egyptian — that we could not expect a fair representa- 
tion of it in theii- annais. And- accordingly, our fragments 
of Manetho present us with a distinct but very distorted 
notice of the occurrence. ■ The Hebrews are represented as 
leprous and impious Egyptians, who under the conduct of 
a priest of Heliopolis, named Moses, rebelled on account of 
oppression, occupied a town called Avaris, or Abaris, and 
having called in the aid of the people of Jerusalem, made 
themselves masters of Egypt, wMch they held for thirteen 
years ; but who were at last defeated by the Egyptian king, 
and driven from Egypt into Syria, (^" We have here the 
oppression, the name Moses, the national name, Hebrew, 
under the disguise of Abaris, and the ti-ue direction of the 
retreat ; but we have all the special circumstances of the 
occasion concealed under a general confession of disaster; 
and we have a claim to final triumph which consoled the 
wounded vanity of the nation, but which we know to 
have been unfounded. On the whole we have perhaps as 
much as we could reasonably expect the annals of the Egyp- 
tians to tell us of ti-ansactions so little to their credit ; and 
we have a narrative f^rly confirming the principal facts, 
as well as very curious in many of its particulars. (^ 
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I have ttua briefly considered some of the principal of 
th-ose direct testimonies which can be adduced from ajicient 
profane sources, in confirmation of the historic truth of the 
Pentatench. There are various other arguments — some 
purely, some partly historic — into which want of space for- 
bids my entering in the present Course. For, instance, there 
is what may be called the historico-scientific argument, 
derivable from the agreement of the sacred narrative with 
the conclusions reached by those sciences which have a 
partially historical character. Geology — whatever may be 
thought of its true bearing upon other points — at least 
witnesses to the recent creation of man, of whom there is 
no trace in any but the -latest strata. (^' PhyMology 
decides in fevor of the unity of the species, and the proba- 
ble derivation of the whole human race from a single 
pair, (8*) Comparative Philology, after divers fluctuations, 
settles into the belief that languages will ultimately prove 
to have been all derived from a common basis. <-^'> Ethnol- 
ogy pronounces that, independently of the Scriptural 
record, we should be led to fix on the plains of Shinar as a 
common centre, or focus, fi-om which the various lines of 
migration and the several types of races ori^nally radi- 
ated. (^) Again, there is an argument perhaps more con- 
vincing than any other, but of immense compass, deducible 
from the indirect and incidental points of agreement 
between the Mosaic records and the best profane authori- 
ties. The limits within which I am confined compel me to 
decline this portion of the inquiry. Otherwise it might he 
shown that the lingniatlc, geographic, and ethologic notices 
contained in the books of Moses are of the most veracious 
character, t^') stamping the whole narration with an unmis- 
takable air of authenticity. And this, it may be remarked, 
is an argument to which modem researeh is perpetually 
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adding fresh ivelght. For instance, if we look to the 
geography, we shall find that till ■within these few years, 
"Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar"' — 
Calah and Resen, in the country peopled by Asshur^ — 
Ellasar, and "Ur of the Chaldees,"' were mere names; 
and beyond the mention of them in Genesis, scaxcely a 
trace was discoverable of their existence. <^' Recently, 
however, the mounds of Mesopotamia have been searched, 
and bricks and stones buried for near three thousand years 
have found a tongue, and tell us exactly where each of 
these cities stood, <^^J and eufBciently indicate their impor- 
tance. Again, the power of Og, and his "threescore cities 
all fenced with high walls, gates, and bars, besides anwalled 
towns a great many,"* in such a country as that to the east 
of the Sea of Galilee, whose old name of Traohonitis indi- 
cates its barrenness, seemed to many improbable — but 
modern research has found in this very country a vast 
number of walled cities still standing, which show the 
habits of the ancient people, and prove that the population 
must at one time have been considerable. (^"J So the care- 
ful examination that has been made of the valley of the 
Jordan, which has resulted in a proof that it is a unique 
phenomenon, utterly unlike any thing elsewhere on the 
whole face of the earth, (^^) tends greatly to confirm the 
Mosaic account, that it became what it now is by a great 
convulsion ; and by pious persons will, I think, be felt aa 
confirming the miraculous character of that convulsion. 
Above all, perhaps, the absence of any counter-evidence — 
the fact that each accession to our knowledge of the 
ancient times, whether historic or geographic, or ethnic, 
helps to remove dlftintlties, and to produce a perpetual 
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supply of fresh illustrations of the Mosaic narrative ; while 
fresh difficulties are not at the same time brought to light 
— is to be remaiked, as to candid minds an argument for 
the historic truth of the narrative, the force of which can 
scarcely be over-estimated. All tends to show that we 
possess in the Pentateuch, not only the most authentic 
account of ancient times that has come down to us, but a 
history absolutely and in every respect true. All tends to 
assure us that in this marvellous volume we have no old 
wives' tales, no "cunningly devised fable;"' but a "treas- 
ure of wisdom and knowledge"' — as important to the his- 
torical inquirer as to the theologian. There may be 
obscurities — there may be occasionally, in names and 
nnmbers, accidental corruptions of the text — there may' 
be a few interpolations — glosses which have crept in from 
the margin ; but upon the whole it must be pronounced 
that we have in the Pentateuch a genuine and authentic 
work, and one which — even were it not inspired — would 
be, for the times and countries whereof it treats, the lead- 
ing and paramount authority. It is (let us be assured) 
"Moses," who is still "read in the synagogues every 
sabbath day;"^ and they who "resist" him, by impugning 
his veracity, like Jannes and Jambres of old, " resist the 
truth."* 

' 3 Pet. i. 16. ' Col. ii. 3. 
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The period of Jewish history, which has to he considered 
in the present Lecture, contains within it the extremes of 
obscurity and splendor, of the depression and the exalta- 
tion of the race. The fugitives fl.-oni Egypt, who by divine 
aid effected a lodgment in the land of Canaan, under their 
great leader, Joshua, were engaged for some hundi-eds of 
years in a perpetual struggle for existence with the petty 
tribes among whom they had intruded themselves, and 
[ finally on the point of succnmbing and ceasing 
;her to be a people, when they were suddenly lifted 
up by the hand of God, and earned rapidly to the highest 
pitch of greatness whereto they ever attained. From the 
time when the Hebrews "hid themselves in holes," ^ for 
fear of the PhiUstines, and were without spears, or swords, 
or armorers, because the Philistines bad said, "Lest the 
Hebrews make themselves swords or spears,"^ to the full 
completion of the kingdom of David by his victories over 
the Philistjnes, the Moabites, the Syrians, the Ammonites, 
and the Amalokites, together with the submission of the 
Idumteans,* was a space little, if at all, exceeding half a 

I 1 Sam. xiv. 11. ' Ibid. liii. 18-22. ' 2 Sam. viii. 
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century. Thus were brought within the lifetime of a man 
the highest glory and the deepest shanae, oppression and 
dominion, ten-or and triumph, the perO of extinction and 
the establishment of a mighty empire. The very men who 
"hid themselves in caves and in thickets, in rocks, and in 
high places, and in pits," ' or who fled across the Jordan to 
the land of G-ad and Gilead,^ when the Philistines "pitched 
in Michmash," may have seen garrisons put in Damascus 
and "throughout all Edom,"^ and the dominion of David 
extended to the Euphrates.^ 

The history of this remarkable period is delivered to us 
in four or five Books, the authors of which are unknown, 
or at best uncertain. It is thought by some that Joshua 
wrote the book which bears his name, except the closing 
verses of the last chapter ; (^) and by others, W that Samuel 
composed twenty-four chapters of the first of those two 
books which in our Canon bear the title of Books of 
Samuel ; but there is no such uniform tradition l^' in either 
case as exists respecting the authorship of the Pentateuch, 
nor is there the same weight of internal testioiony. On 
the whole, the internal testimony seems to be against the 
ascription of the Book of Joshua to the Jewish leader ;(*' 
and both it, Judges, and Ruth, as well aa Kings and Chroni- 
cles, M-o best referred to the class of |Si|?ifa i^Sia'aom, or 
books the authors of which are unknown to us. The im- 
portance of a history, however, though it may be enhanced 
by our knowledge of the author, does not necessarily de- 
pend on such knowledge. The Turin Papyrus, the Paiian 
Marble, the Saxon Chronicle, are documents of the very 
highest historic value, though we know nothing of the 
persons who composed them ; because there is reason to 
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believe that they were composed fi-om good sources. And 
so it is ■with these portions of the Sacred Volume. There 
is abundant evidence, both internal and external, of their 
authenticity and historic value, notwithstanding that their 
actual composers are unlcnown or uncertain. They have 
reaUy the force of State Papers, being authoritative public 
documents, preserved among the national archives of the 
Jews so long as they were a nation ; and ever since cher- 
ished by the scattered fragments of the race as among the 
most precious of their early records. As we do not com- 
monly ask who was the author of a State Paper, but ac- 
cept it without any such formality, so we are bound to act 
towards these writings. They are written near the time, 
sometimes by eye-witnesses, sometimes by those who have 
before them the reports of eye-witnesses ; and their recep- 
tion among the sacred records of the Jews stamps them 
with an authentic character. 

As similir atterajta hive been made to invalidate the 
authority of these books with those to which I alluded in 
the last Lectnic, is directed agamst the Pentateuch, it will 
be noce^'iary to state briefly the special grounds, which 
exist in the else of eich for accepting it as containing a 
true history Hiving thus vindicated the historical char- 
acter of the Books from the evidence which they them- 
selves ofFei I sh^ll then jr ceed to adduce such confir- 
mation of their tiTJth is cm be obtained from other, and 
espedallj fiomprofine sources 

The Bjok of Joshua is cloiily the production of an eye- 
witness. The wnter mchdea himself among those who 
passed over Jordan dnshol' He speaks of Eahab the 
harlot as still dwelling in Isnel" when he writes;^ and 
of Hebron i till ii tl e j Oi ession of Caleb the son of 
Josh T I ' Ibid. vi. 23. 
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Jephunneh.' He belongs clearly to the "elders that 
outlived Joshua, which had known all the works of the 
Lord that he had done for Israel;"^ and is therefore as 
credible a witness for the events of the settlement in 
Palestine, as Moses for those of the Exodus and the pas- 
sage through the wilderness. Further, he undoubtedly 
possesses documents of authority, from one of which (the 
Book of Jasher) he quotes;* and it is a reasonable supposi- 
tion that his work is to a great extent composed from such 
documents, to which there are several references,^ besides 
the actual quotation, f^' 

The Book of Judges, according to the tradition of the 
Jews, was written by Samuel. (^' There is nothing in the 
work itself that very distinctly marks the date of its com- 
position. From its contents we can only say that it must 
have been composed about Samuel's time; that is, after 
the death of Samson, and before the capture of Jerusalem 
by David. O As the events related in it certainly cover a 
space of some hundreds of years, the writer, whoever he 
be, cannot be regarded as a contemporary witness for more 
than a small portion of them. He stands rather in the 
position of Moses with respect to the gi-eater part of 
Genesis, being the recorder of his country's traditions dur- 
ing a space generally estimated a? about equal to that 
which intervened between the call of Abraham and the 
birth of Moses. f^> Had these traditions been handed down 
entirely by oral communication, still, being chiefly marked 
and striking events in the national life, they would have 
possessed a fair title to acceptance. As the case actually 
stands, however, there is every reason to believe that 
national records, which {as we have seen) existed in the 
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days of Moses and Joshua, were continued by their suc- 
cessors, and that these formed the materials from which the 
Book of Judges was composed by its author. Of such 
records we haye a specimen in the Song of Deborah and 
Barak, an historical poem embodying the oliief facts of 
Deborah's judgeship. It is reasonable to suppose that 
there may have been many such compositions, belonging to 
the actual time of the events, of which the historian could 
mate use ; and it is also most probable that chronicles were 
kept even at this early date, like those to which the writers 
of the later historical books refer so constantly.^ 

The two Books of Samuel are thought by some to form, 
together with the two Boolcs of Kings, a single work, and 
are referred to the time of the Babylonish captivity ; (^> 
bat this view is contrary both to the internal and to the 
external evidence. The tradition of the Jews is, that the 
work was commenced by Samuel, continued by Gad, 
David's seer, and concluded by Kathan the prophet;!'"' 
and this is — to say the least — a very probable supposi- 
tion. Wo know from a statement in the First Book of 
Chronicles, that " the acts of David the \mg, Jirst and last, 
were written in the book of Samuel the seer, and in the 
book of Kathan the prophet, and in the book of Gad the 
seer;"^ and these writings, it is plain, were still extant in 
the Chroniclet-'s time. If then the Books of Samuel had 
been a compilation made during the Captivity, or earlier, 
it would have been founded on these books, which could 
not but have been of primary authority ; in which ease the 
compiler could scarcely have failed to quote them, either by 
name, as the Chronicler does in the place which has been 

syi. 5, 14, 20, 27, ilc.; 



' 1 Kings xi 


.41; siy. 19 and 29; 


Cliron. xxvii 


. 24 ; 3 Chron. xiL 16 ; 


' 1 Chcon. 3 
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cited, or under the title of "the Chronicles of David," aa 
ho seems to do in another,^ But there ia no quotation, 
direct or indirect, no tra«e of compilation, no indication of 
a ■writer drawing from other authors, in tho two Books of 
Samuel, from beginning to end. In this respect they con- 
trast most strongly with both Chronicles and Kings, where 
the authors at every turn make reference to the sources 
from which they deriye their information. These books 
therefore are most reasonably to be regarded as a primary 
and ori^nal work — the work used and quoted by the 
Chronicler for the roign of David — and a specimen of 
those other works from which the authors of Kings and 
Chronicles confessedly compiled their historic!. We have 
thus, in all probability, for the times of Samuel, Saul, and 
David, the direct witness of Samuel himself, and of the two 
prophets who were in most repute during the reign of 
David. 

The wiiter of the first Book of Kings derives his account 
of Solomon from a document which he calls " the Book of 
the Acts of Solomon;"^ while the autlior of the second 
Book of Chronicles cites three works aa furnishing him 
with materials for this part of his history — "the book of 
Nathan the prophet, the prophecy of Ahijah the ShDonite, 
and the visions of Iddo the seer against Jeroboam the son 
of Kebat." ' These last wei-e certainly the works of con- 
temporaries ; (1" and the same may be presumed of the 
other ; since the later compUer is not likely to have pos- 
sessed better materials than the earlier. We may therefore 
conclude that we have in Kings and Chronicles the history 
of Solomon's reign— not perhaps exactly in the words of 
contemporary writers — but substantially as they delivered 
it. And the writers were persons who held the same high 

' 1 Cbton. xxvii. 24. • 1 Kings si. 41. ^ 2 Chron. is, 29. 
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position under Solomon, wliich the composei-s of the Boota 
of Samuel had held under Saul and David. 

It is also worthy of remark, that we have the histoiies 
of David and Solomon, from two separate and distinct 
authorities. The writer of Chronicles does not draw even 
his account of David wholly from Samuel, but adds various 
particulars, which show that he had further sources of in- 
formation, f-'^^ And his account of Solomon appears not 
to have been drawn from Kings at all, but to have been 
taken quite independently from the ori^nal documents. 

Further, it is to be noted that we "have in the Book of 
Psalms, at once a running comment, illustrative of David'a 
personal history, the close agi-eement of which with the 
historical books is striking, and also a work affording 
abundant evidence that the history of the nation, as it is 
delivered to ns in the Pentateuch, in Joshna, and in 
Judges, was at least behoved by the Jews to be their true 
and real history in the time of David. The seventy-eighth 
Psalm, which certainly belongs to David's time, is sufficient 
proof of this : it contains a sketch of Jewish history, from 
the wonders wrought by Moses in Egypt to the establish- 
ment of the ark in mount Zion by David, and refei-s to not 
fewer than fifty or sixty of the occurrences which are de- 
scribed at length in the historical writings. C^' It is cer- 
tain, at the least, that the Jews of David's age had no 
other account to give of their past fortunes than that 
miraeuloua story which has come down to us in the Books 
of Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, and 
Samuel. 

We have now further to condder what amount of con- 
firmation profane history lends to the truth of the sacred 
narrative during the period extending from the death of 
Moses to the accession of Rehoboam. This period, it has. 
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been observed above, comprisea within it the two most 
opposite conditions of the Jewish race : dnring its earlier 
portion the Israelites were a small and insignificant people, 
with difficulty maintaining themselvea in the hill-country of 
Palestine against the attacks of vaiions tribes, none of 
whom Lave made any great figure in history: while 
towards its close a Jewish Empire was formed — an Empire 
perhaps as great as any which up to that time had been 
known in the Eastern world, and which, if not so extensive 
as some that shortly aftei-wards grew up in "Western Asia, 
at any rate marks very distinctly the period when the 
power and prosperity of the Jews reached its acme. 

It was not to be expected that profane wiiters would 
notice equally both of these periods. During the obscure 
time of the Judges, the Jews could be little known beyond 
their bor3ers; and even had Assyria and Egypt been at 
this time flourishing and ag^-essive states, Lad the armies 
of either or both been then in the Labit of traversing 
Palestine in the course of their expeditions, the Israelites 
might easily have escaped mention, since they occupied 
only a small part of the country, and that pait the least 
accessible of the whole. C^*) It appears, however, that in 
fact both Assyria and Egypt were weak duiing this period. 
The expeditions of the former were still confined within 
the Euphrates, or, if they crossed it on rai-e occasions, at 
any rate went no farther than Cappadocia and Upper 
Syria, or the country about Aleppo and Antioch.C^*' And 
Egypt from the time of Harnesses the third, which was not 
long after the Exodus, to tliat of Shishalc, the contem- 
porary of Solomon, seems to have sent no expeditions at 
all beyond its own frontier. ('^> Tlius the annals of the 
two countries are necessarily silent concerning the Jews 
during the period in question ; and no agreement between 
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them and the Jewish recoi-ds is possible, escept that tacit 
one which is foand in fact to exist. The Jewish records 
ai-e silent concerning Egypt, from the Esodus to the reign 
of Solomon ; which is exactly the time during which the 
Egyptian records are silent concerning the Jews. And 
Assyria does not appear in Scripture as an influential power 
in Lower Syria and Palestine till a time considerably later 
than the separation of the kingdoms ; while similarly the 
Assyrian monuments are without any mention of expedi- 
tions into these parts during the earlier period of the em- 
pire. Further, it may be remarked that from the mention 
of Chushan-Rishathaim, king of Aram-Naharaim, (or the 
country about HaiTan,) as a powerful prince soon after the 
death of Joshua, it would follow that Assyiia had not at 
that time extended her dominion even to the Euphrates ; 
a conclusion which the cuneiform reconis of perhaps two 
centuries later entirely confirm, (^" since they show that 
even then the Assyrians had not Lonquered the whole 
country east of the river. 

Besides the points of agreement here noticed, which, 
though negative, are (I think) of no slight weight, we 
possess one testimony belonging to this period of a direct 
and positive character, which is among the most curious of 
the illustrations, that profane sources furnish, of the vera- 
city of Scripture. Moses of Chorene, the Armenian his- 
torian, t^^) Procopiue, the secretary of Belisarius, t^*' and 
Snidas the Lexicographer, P*') relate, that there existed in 
their day at Tin^s, (or Tangiers,) in Africa, an ancient in- 
scription to the efiect that the inhabitants were the de- 
scendants of those fu^tives who were driven from the 
land of Canaan by Joshua the son of Nun, the plunderer. 
It has been said that this story " can scarcely be any thing 
but a Rabbinical legend, which Prooopius may have heard 
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from African Jews." C^i' But the independent testimony of 
the three writera, who do not seem to have copied from 
one another, la an argument of great weight ; and the 
expressions used, by Proeopius especially, haye a precision 
aod a circumstantiality, which eccm rather to imply the 
basis of personal observation, "There stand," he says, "two 
pillara of white marble near the great fountain in the city 
of Ti^sis, bearing an inscription in Phtenician characters, 
and in the PhoBnician language, which runs as follows." I 
cannot see that there would be any sufficient reason for 
doubting the truth of this very clear and exact statement, 
even if it stood alone, and were unconfirmed by any other 
writer. Two writers, however, confirm it — one of an earlier 
and the other of a later date ; and the three t 
are proved, byHheir shght variations, to 1: 
of one another. There is then sufficient reason to believe 
that a Phtenician inscription to the effect stated existed at 
Tangiers in the time of the Lower Empire ; and the true 
question for historical criticism to consider and determine 
is, what is the weight and value of snch an inscription, (^> 
That it was not a Jewish or a Christian monument is 
certain from the epithet of "plunderer" or "robber" 
apphed in it to Joshua. That it was more ancient than 
Christianity seems probable from the language and charac- 
ter in which it was written. 1^' It would appear to have 
been a genuine Phcenician monument, of an antiquity 
which cannot now be decided, but which was probably 
remote ; and it must be regarded as embodying an ancient 
tradition, current in this part of Afiica in times anterior to 
Christianity, which very remarkably confirms the Hebrew 
narrative. 

There is another event of a pnbho nature, belonging to 
this portion of the history, of which some have thought to 
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find a confirmatioQ in the pages of a profane ivriter. 
"The Egyptians," says Herodotua,<^' "declare that since 
Egypt was a kingdom, the Bun has on four several occa- 
sions moTcd from his wonted course, twice rising where 
he now sets, and twice setting where he now rises." It 
has been supposed t^J that we have here a notice of that 
remariiable time when "the sun stood, still in the midst of 
heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day;"' 
aa well as of that other somewhat similar occasion, when 
"the sun returned ten degrees" on the dial of Ahaz.^ But 
tlie statement made to Herodotus by the Egyptian priests 
would very ill describe the phenomena of these two occa- 
sions, however we understand the narratives in Joshua and 
Kings ; and the fact which they intended to convey to him 
was probably one connected rather with their peculiar 
system of astronomical cycles, than with any sudden and 
violent changes in the celestial order. If the narrative in 
Joshua is to be nnderstood astronomically, of an actual 
cessation or retardation of the earth's motion, (^' we must 
admit tliat profane history fails to present xis with any 
mention of an occurrence, which it might have been 
expected to notice ' with distinctness. But at tlie same 
time we must remember how scanty are the remains which 
wc possess of this early time, and how strictly they ai'e 
limited to the recording of political events and dynastic 
changes. The astronomical records of the Babylonians 
have perished; and the lists of Manetho contain but few 
references to natural phenomena, which are never intro- 
duced except when they have a political bearing. Ko 
vaUd objection therefore can be brought against the literal 
truth of the naiTative in Joshua Irom the present want of 
any profane confli-mation of it. Where the recoi-ds of the 
' Josh. s. 13. ' Isa. xxsviii. 8. 
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past are ho few and so slight, the ai^ument from mtiro 
silence has neither force nor place. 

The floTu-ishing period of Jewish history, which com- 
mences with the reign of David, brought the chosen people 
of God once more into contact with those principal nations 
of the earth, whose history has to some extent come 
down to ua. One of the first exploits of David was that 
great defeat which he inflicted on the Syrians of Damascus, 
in the vicinity of the Euphrates, when they came to the 
assistance of Hadedezer king of Zobah — a defeat which 
cost them more than twenty thousand men, and which was 
followed by the temporary subjection of Damascus to the 
IsraeHtes ; since " David put garrisons in Syria of Damas- 
cus, and the Syrians became servants to David, and 
brought gifts."^ This war is mentioned not only by Ea- 
polemus, C^' who appears to have been well acquainted with 
the Jewish Scriptures, but also by Nicolas of Dam.ascus, 
the friend of Augustus CEesar, who clearly draws his his- 
tory fi-om the records of his native place. "After this," 
says Nicolas, "there was a certain Hadad, a native Syrian, 
who had great power: he ruled over Damascus, and all 
Syria, except Phcenicia. He likewise undertook a war 
with David, the king of Judsea, and contended against him 
in a number of battles; in the last of them all — which was 
by the river Euphrates, and in which he suffered defeat — 
showing himself a prince of the greatest courage and 
prowess." (^' This is a testimony of tho same nature 
with those already adduced from Berosus and Manetho ; 
it is a separate and independent notice of an event in 
Jewish history, which has come down to us from the other 
party in the ti-ansaction, with particulars not contained in 
the Jewish account, yet compatible with all that is so 
' 2 Sam. viii. 6. Comp. 1 Chr. xviii. 6. 
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contained, and strictly corroborative of the main circuiu- 
stances of tlie Hebrew naiTative. 

The other wars of the bod of Jesse were with enemies 
of inferior power and importance, as the PhiUstincs, the 
Moabites, the Ammonites, the Iclumfeans, and the Ama- 
lekites. Eupolemus mentions most of these successes ; l*^' 
but otherwise we have no recognition of them by profane 
writei's, which cannot be considered suiprising, since there 
are no ancient histories extant wherein these nations are 
mentioned otherwise than incidentally. We have, how- 
ever, one ilirther point of contact between sacred and 
profane history at this period which is of considerable 
interest and importance, and which requires separate con- 
sideration. I speak of the connection, seen now for the 
first time, between Judsea and Phfenicia, which, separated 
by natnral obstacles, (™' and hitherto, perhaps, to some 
extent by intervening tribes, only began to hold relations 
with each other when the conquests of David brought 
Judsea into a new position among the powers of these 
regions. It was necessary for the commeree of Phtenicia 
that she should enjoy the friendship of whatever power 
commanded the great lines of inland traffic, which ran 
through Ccele-Syria and Damascus, by Hamath and Tad- 
mor, to the Euphrates.**^' Accordingly wo find that upon 
the " establishment" and " exaltation " of David's kingdom,' 
overtures were at onee made to him by the chief Phceni- 
cian power of the day ; and hia good will was secm'ed by 
benefits of the most acceptable kind — the loan of skilled 
artificers and the gift of cedar-beams " in abundance " * — 
after which a firm fiiendship was established between the 
two powers,' which continued beyond the reign of David 
into that of Solomon his son.* Now here it is most 

' 2 Sam. y. 11, 13. ' 1 Chr. sxii. i. 

= 1 Kings V. 1. * Ibid. Terse 12. 
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interesting to see whether the Hebreiv writer has cor- 
rectiy represented the condition of Phcenicia at the time ; 
whether the name which he has assigned to his Phcenician 
prince is one that Phceniciana bore or the contraiy ; and 
finally, whether there is any trace of the reign of this par- 
ticular prince at this time. 

With regard to the first point, it is to be observed, that 
the condition of Ph<enicia varied at different periods. 
While we seem to ti-aee throughout the whole history a 
constant recognition of some one city as predominant 
among the various towns, if not as sovereign over them, 
we do not always find the same city occupying this posi- 
tion. In the most ancient times it is Sidon which claims 
and exercises this precedency and preeminence ; t'^) in 
the later times the dignity has passed to Tyre, which is 
thenceforward recognized as the leading power. Homer 
implies, <^3' Strabol3<' and Justin (^s) distinctly assert, the 
ancient superiority of Sidon, which was said to have been 
the primitive settlement, whence the remainder were 
derived. On tlio other hand, Dius t^) and Menander, (3?> 
who drew their Phoenician histories from the native 
records, clearly show that at a time anterior to David, 
Tyre had become the leading state, which she continued 
to be until the time of Alexander. (^) The notices of 
Phoenicia in Scripture are completely in accordance with 
what we have thus gathered from profime sources. While 
Sidon alone appears to have been known to Moses, ^ and 
Tyi-e occurs in Joshua as a mere stronghold in marked 
contrast with imperial Sidon, ("great Zidon," as she is 
called more than once)^ — whose dominion seems to 
extend along the coast to Carmel, (^' and certainly reaches 
inland as far as Laish ' — in Samuel and Kings the case is 

1 Gen. X. 15; slix. 13. ' Josh. xi. 8 ; xix. 28. 

' Judges xi-ii. 7 and 28. 
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changed; Sidon has no longer a distinctive epithet;^, and 
it is the " king of Tyre " who on behalf of his country men 
makes advances to David, and who is evidently the chief 
Phojnician potentate of the period. 

Further, when we look to the name bomo by this prince 
— the first Phffinician mentioned byname in Scripture — 
we are at once struck with its authentic chai-aeter. That 
Hiram was really a Phcenician name, and one which kings 
were in the habit of bearing, is certain from the Assyrian 
Inscriptions (■"" and from Herodotus, <*!' as well as from the 
Phcenician historians, Dins and Menander. And these last- 
named writers not only confirm the name as one which a 
king of Tyre might have borne, but show moreover that it 
was actually borne by the Tyrian king contemporary with 
Solomon and David, of whom they relate circumstances 
which completely identify him with the monarch who is 
stated in Scripture to have been on such friendly terms with 
those princes. They do not indeed appear to have made 
any mention of David ; but they spoke distinctly of the 
close connection between Hiram and Solomon ; adding 
fects, which, though not contained in Scripture, are remark- 
ably in accordance with the sacred nan-ative. For instance, 
both Menander and Dius related that "hard questions" 
were sent by Solomon to Hiram to be resolved by him; f'*^) 
while Diua added, that Hiram proposed similar puzzles to 
Solomon in return, which that monarch with all his wisdom 
was unable to answer. (^J We may see in this narrative, 
not only a resemblance to the famous visit of the " Queen 
of the South," ^ who, "when the heard of the fame of Solo- 
mon, came to prove him with hard questions;"' but also 
an illustration of the statement that " all the earth sought 
to Solomon to hear his wisdom, which God had put in his 
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heaili."' Again, Menander stated that Hiram gave his 
daughter in maniage to Solomon. (*^' This fact is not 
recorded in Scripture; but still it is illustrative of the state- 
ment that "King Solomon loved many strange women, 
together with the daughter of Pharaoh, women of the Mo- 
abites, Ammonites, Edomites, Zidonians, and Hittites. . . . 
And he had seven hundred wives, princesses.^"^ One of 
these we may well conceive to have been the daughter of 
the Tyrian king. 

The relations of Solomon with Egypt have received at 
present but little illustration fl-om native Egyptian sources. 
Our epitome of Manetho g^ves us nothing but a bore list of 
names at the period to which Solomon must belong; and 
the Egyptian monuments for the time are particularly 
scanty and insignificant.'''*) Moreover the omission of the 
Jewish writers to place on record the distinctive name of 
the Phai'aoli whose daughter Solomon married, forbids his 
satisfactory identification with any special Egyptian mon- 
arch. Eupolemus indeed professed to supply this omission 
of the older historians, (*^> and enlivened his history with 
copies of the letters which (according to him) passed be- 
tween Solomon and Vaphi-es or Apries, king of Egypt; hut 
this name is clearly taken from a later portion of Egyptian 
histoiy, and none at all similar to it is found either on the 
monuments or in the dynastic lists for the period. The 
Egyptian mai-riage of Solomon, therefore, and his fiiendly 
connection with a Pharaoh of the twenty-first j3y nasty, have 
at present no confirmation from profane sources, beyond 
that which it derives from Eupolemus; but tlie change in 
the relations between the two courts towards the close of 
Solomon's reign, which is indicated by the protection ex- 
tended to his enemy Jeroboam by a new king, Shishak, 
' 1 lOngsx. 24. ' Ibid. xi. 1-3. 
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receives some illustration and conflnnatioii both from the 
monuments and from the native historian. Shishak makes 
his appearance at a suitable point, so far as chronology is 
concerned,!*^) in the lists of Manetho, where he is called 
SesoncHs or Sesonchosis;!*' and his name occurs likewise 
in the sculptures of the period under its Egyptian fonn of 
Sheshonk. '■'8' The confirmation which the monuments 
lend to the capture of Jei-usalem by this king will be con- 
sidered in the next Lecture. At present, we have only to 
note, besides the occurrence of the name at the place 
where we should naturally look for it in the lists, the feet 
that it occurs at the commencement of a new dynasty — a 
dynasty furnished by a new city, and quite of a diffei;cnt 
character from that preceding it — which would therefore 
be in no way connected with Solomon, and would not be 
unlikely to reverse the policy of the house which it had 



The wealth and magnificence of Solomon were ci 
byEupolemusand(^)TheophOus,('>^'theformerofwhomgave 
an elaborate account of the temple and its ornaments. As, 
however, these writers were merely 'well-informed Greeks 
who reported to their countrymen the ideag entertained of 
their history by the Jews of the third and fourth centuries 
B. Ct I forbear to dwell upon their testimonies, I shall 
therefore close here the direct confirmations from profane 
sources of this portion of the Scripture narrative, and pro- 
ceed to consider briefly some of the indirect points of 
agreement, with which this part of the history, like every 
other, abounds. 

First, then, it may be observed, that the empire ascribed 
to David and Solomon is an empire of exactly that kind 
which alone Western Asia was capable &f producing, and 
did produce, about the period in question. The modem 
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system of centralized oi^anization by ■wTiicli tlie various 
provinces of a vast empire are oementecl into a compact 
mass, was unknown to the ancient world, and has never 
been practised by Asiatics, The eatrapial system of gov- 
ernment, or that in which the provinces retain their indi- 
viduality, but are administered on a common plan by 
officers appointed by the crown — which has prevailed gen- 
erally through the East since the time of its first introduc- 
tion — was the invention of Darius Hystaspis. Before his 
time the gi'eatest monarchies had a slighter and weaker 
organization. They were in all cases composed of a num- 
ber of separate kingdoms, each under its own native king; 
and the sole Imk uniting them together and constituting 
them an empire, was the subjection of these potty mon- 
archs to a single suzerain/^* The Babylonian, Assyrian, 
Median, and Lydian, were all empires of this type — mon- 
archies, wherein a sovereign prince at the head of a power- 
ful kingdom was acknowledged as suzerain by a nnmber of 
inferior princes, each in his own right sole ruler of his own 
country. And the subjection of the inferior princes con- 
sisted chiefly, if not solely, in two points ; they were hound 
to render hom^e to their suzerain, and to pay him annu- 
ally a certain stated tribute. Thus, when we hear that 
"Solomon reigned over aU the kingdoms from the river 
(Euphrates) unto the land of the Philistines and unto the 
border of Egypt"' — or again, that "he had dominion over 
all the region on this side the river, from Tiphsah (or 
Thapsacus on the Euphrates) to Aaaah, (or Gaza, the most 
southern of the Philistine towns,) over aU the kings on this 
side the river'"^ — and that "they brought presents"* — "a 
rate year by year"* — and "served Solomon all the days of 

' 1 Kings iv. 21. ' Ibid, yerse 24. 

' Ibid, verse 21. * Ibid, x. 25. 
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his life,"' we recognize at once a condition of things with 
which we are perfectly familisa- fi-om profane sources ; and 
wo feel that at any rate tliia acconnt is in entii-e harmony 
with the political notions and practices of the day. 

Similarly, with respect to the buildings of Solomon, it may 
be remarked, that they appear, from the description given 
of them in Icings and Chroniclea, to have belonged exactly 
to that style of arcliiteeture which we find in fact to have 
pi-evailed over Western Asia in the earliest times, and of 
which we have still remains on the ancient sites of Nineveh, 
Snsa, and Persepolia, The strong resemblance in general 
stractnre and aiTangement of the palace of Esar-haddon to 
that which Solomon constructed for his owj use, has been 
noticed by our great Mesopotamian excavator ; t^^* and few 
can MI to see in the "house of the forest of Lebanon,'" 
with its five-and-forty cedar pillars forming the "forest" 
from which the palace derived its name, a resemblance to 
the i-emarkable structures at Susa and Persepolis, in each 
of which the pillars on which the entire edifice rested form 
a sort of forest, amounting in number to seventy-two. It 
is true that in the Persian buildings the columns are of 
stone ; but this is owing to the advance of art. The great 
chambers in the Assyrian palaces had no stone columns, 
but are regarded by those who have paid most attention to 
the subject, as having had their roofs supported by pillars 
of cedar. C^) Nor does the resemblance of which I am 
speaking consist only in the multiplicity of columns. The 
height of the Pcrsepolitan columns, which is forty-four 
feet,f^^* almost exactly equals the "thirty cubits" of Solo- 
mon's house ; and there is even an agreement in the general 
character of the capitals, which has attracted notice ftom 
some who have written upon the history of art. 1^^' 
' I Kings iv. 21. = Ibid. vii. 2. 
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Again, the copious ase of gold in omamentatieii,' which 
seems to modems so improbable, (*■') was a practice known 
to the PhffiDiciane, the Assyrians, and the Babylonians. ("*' 
The brazen pillars, Jachin and Boaz, set up in the court of 
the temple," recall the pillar of gold which Hiram, aeeord- 
ing to Menander, (^"i dedicated in the temple of Baal, and 
the two pillaiTS which appear in the coins of Cyprus before 
the temple of the Phcenician Venus. (™J The " throne of 
ivory"' baa its pai-allel in the numerous ivory cai-vings 
lately brought from Mesopotamia, which in many cases 
have plainly formed the covering of furniture. (•'^J The 
lions, which stood beside the throne,* bring to oui- mind at 
once the lions' feet with which Assyrian thrones were 
ornamented, (^' and the gigantic sculptured figures which 
commonly formed the portals of the great halls. In these 
and many other points the state and character of art, 
which the Hebrew writers describe as existing in Solomon's 
time, receives confirmation from profime sources, and 
especially from those remains of a time not long subse- 
qnent, which have been recently brought to light by the 
researches made in Mesopotamia. 

Once more — the agreement between the character of 
the Phtenicians as drawn in Kings and Chronicles, and 
that which we know from other sources to have attached 
to them, is worthy of remark. The wealth, the enterprise, 
the maritime skill, and the eminence in the arts, which 
were the leading characteristics of the Phcenicians in 
Homer's time, are abundantly noted by the writers of 
Kings and Chronicles; who contrast the compai-ative 
ignorance and rudeness of their own nation with the 
science and "cunning" of their neighbors. "Thou 

1 1 Kings tL 20, 21, 28, 30, 33, &c. 
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tnowest," writes king Solomon to Hiram, "that there is 
not among ua any that can skill to hew timber like the 
Sidonians." ' " Send me a man," again he writes, " cunning 
to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in iron, and 
in purple, and crimson, and blae, and that can skill to grave 
with the cunning men which are with me in Judah and in 
Jerusalem, whom David my father did provide."" And 
the man sent, " a man of Tyi-e, a worker in brass, filled ivith 
wisdom, and understanding, and cunning to work all works 
in brass, came to king Solomon, and wrought aU his 
work."* So too when Solomon "made a navy of ships in 
Ezion-geber, on the shore of the Red Sea," Hiram " sent in 
the navy his servants, shipmen that had knowledge of the 
sea, with the servants of Solomon."* It has been well re- 
marked, (^J that "we discover the greatness of Tyi-e in 
this age, not so much from its own annals as from those 
of the Israelites, its neighbors." The scanty fragments of 
the Phtenician history which alone remain to us ai-e filled 
oat and illustrated by the more copious records of the 
Jews; which, with a simplicity and truthfulness that wo 
rarely meet with in profane writers, set forth in the 
strongest terms their obligations to their fiiendly neighbor. 
These are a few of the indirect points of agreement be- 
tween profene history and this portion of the sacred nar- 
rative. It would be easy to adduce others ; C^^' but since, 
within the space which an occasion hke the present allows, 
it is impossible to do more than broadly to indicate the 
sort of evidence wliich is producible in iavor of the 
authenticity of Scripture, perhaps tlio foregoing specimens 
may sufBce. It only remains therefore to sum up briefiy 
the results to which we seem to have attained. 
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We have been engaged with a dai-k period — a period 
when the nations of the world had little converse with one 
another, when civilization was but beginning, when the 
knowledge of letters was confined within narrow bounds, 
when no country but Egypt had a literature, and when 
Egypt heraelf was in a state of unueaal depression, and 
had little communication with nations beyond her boi-ders. 
We could not expect to obtain for such a period any great 
amount of profane illustration. Yet the Jewish history of 
even this obscwre time has been found to present points of 
direct agreement with the Egyptian records, scanty as they 
are for it, with the Phojniciaa annals, with the ti-aditiona 
of the Syrians of Damascus, and with those of the early in- 
habitants of Northern AMca. It has also appeared that the 
Hebrew account of the time is in complete hai-mony with all 
that we otherwise know of Western Asia at the period in 
question, of its political condition, its civilization, ita arts and 
sciences, its manners and customs, its inhabitants. Illustra- 
tions of these points have been furnished by the Assyrian 
inscriptions, the Assyrian and Persian palaces, the Phtenician 
coins and histories, and the earhest Greek poetry. Nor is 
it possible to produce from authentic history any contra- 
diction of this or any other portion of the Hebrew records. 
When such a contradiction has seemed to be found, it has 
invariably happened that in the progress of historical 
inquiry, the author from whom it proceeds has lost credit, 
and finally come to be regarded as an uttei-ly untrust- 
woilJiy authority. (^^J Internally consistent, externally 
resting upon contemporary or nearly contemporary docu- 
ments, and both directly and indirectly confirmed by the 
records of neighboring nations, the Hebrew account of this 
time is entitled to be received as a true and authentic his- 
tory on almost every ground upon which such a claim can 
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be rested. It was then justly and witli sufBcient reason 
tliiit the Proto-martyr in his last speech,^ and the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, in his first pubhc preaching as an 
Apostle,'' assumed aa certain the simple, literal, and historic 
truth of this portion of the sacred narrative. Through 
God's good providence, there is no break in that historic 
chain which binds the present with the past, the new 
covenant with the old, Christ with Mosea, the true Israel 
with Abraham. A "dark age" — a time of trouble and 
confusion, undoubtedly supervened upon the establishment 
of th'e Israelites in Canaan ; but amid the gloom the torch 
of truth still passed from hand to hand — prophets arose at 
intervals — and the main events in the national Hfe were 
carefully put on record. Afterwai-ds — from the time of 
Samuel — a more regular system was introduced; events 
were chronicled as they occun-ed ; and even the sceptic 
a]l6ws that "with the Books of Samuel, the history 
assumes an appearance far more authentic than that of the 
contemporary history of any other ancient nation." t^^) 
This admission may well be taken to render any further 
argument unnecessary, and with it we may properly con- 
clude this portion of our inquiry. 

' Acts »ii. 13-47. ' Ibid. xui. 10-22. 
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The Bubject of the present Lecture will be the history 
of tlie chosen people from the separation of the two king- 
doms by the successfiil revolt of Jeroboam, to the comple- 
tion of the Captivity of Judah, upon the destnictjon of 
Jerusalem, in the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, ting 
of Babylon. The space of time embraced is thns a period 
of about four centuries. Without pretending to a chrono- 
logical exactitude, for ■which our data are insufficient, we 
may lay it down as tolerably certain, that the establish- 
ment of the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah on the ruins 
of Solomon's empire is an event belonging to the earlier 
half of the tenth century before our era; while the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem may be assigned with much confidence 
to the year B. C. 586. 

These centuries constitute a period second in importance 
to none of equal length. They comprise the great devel- 
opment, the decadence and the fall of Assyria — the sudden 
growth of Media and Babylon — the Egyptian revival 
under the Psammetichi — the most glorious time of the 
Phcenician cities — the rise of Sparta and Athens to pre- 
i in Greece — the foundation of Carthage and of 
9 * (Wi) 
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Rome — and ihe spread of civilization by means of the 
Gi-eck and Phasiiiciaii colonies, fi-om the Palua Mieotis to 
the Pillars of Hercules. Moi-eover, they contain within 
them the transition time of most profane Mstory — the 
space within which it passes from the dreamy cloud-land 
of myth and fabie into the sober region of reality and fact, 
exchan^g poetic fancy for prosaic truth, and assuming 
that character of authenticity and trnstwortbiness, which 
is required to fit it thoroughly for the puipoee whereto it 
is applied in these Lectures. Hence, illustrations of the 
sacred naiTative, hitherto somewhat rare and infrequent, 
will now crowd upon us, and make the principal difficulty at 
the present stage that of selection. Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lon, Phcenicia, Greece, will vie with each other in offering 
to us proofs that the Hebrew records, for this time, contain 
a true and authentic account of the fortunes of the race ; 
and instead of finding merely a few points here and there 
to illustrate from profane sources, we sLail now be able to 
produce confirmatory proof of almost every important 
event in the history. 

Before entering, however, on this branch of the inquiry, 
some consideration must be given to the character of 
the documents in which this portion of the history has 
come down to us, and to the confii-mation which those 
documents obtain from other Books in the Sacred 
Canon. 

It waa obseiwed in the last Lecture, that the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles are compilations from State Papers 
preserved in the public archives of the Jewish nation,!" the 
authors of those papers being probably, in most cases, 
the Pi-ophets in best repute at the time of theii- com- 
position. This is paiticulai'ly appai'ent from the Second 
Book of CliTonicles, where the author, besides citing in 
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several places' "the Book of the Chronicles of tiie Kings 
of Israel and Judah," particularizea ho fewer than thirteen 
works of prophets, somo of which ho expressly states to 
have formed a portion of the general "Book of the Chroni' 
cles,"^ while most of the others may be probably con 
clnded to hare done the same. The Books' of Samuel, 
of Nathan, and of Gad, the Prophecy of Ahijah the SM- 
lonite, and the Visions of Iddo the seer, which are among 
the works quoted by the Chronicler, have been already 
noticed. (^'' To these must now be added, "the Book of 
Shemaiah the Prophet,"^ " the Book of Iddo the seer, con- 
cerning genealogies,"* "the Story or Conmientary of the 
Prophet Iddo,"' "the Book of Jebn the son of Hanani,"* 
" the Acts of Uzzaah by Isaiah," '' " the Vision of Isaiah," * 
and the book of "the Sayings of the Seers"* — all works 
which served as materials to the Chronicler, and to which 
he refers his readers. We found reason to believe, in the 
last Lecture, that our Book (or Books) of Samuel is the 
very work which the Chronicler quotes under the three 
names of the Book of Samuel, the Book of Nathan, and 
the Book of Gad. Sunilarly the Book of the Acts of Sol- 
omon^" would seem to have been composed of a Book of 
Kathan, a Book of Ahijah the Shilonite, and a portion 
of a Book of Iddo the seer.'^ And the Book, or rather 
the two Books, (^' of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah, would appear to have been carried on in 
the same way; first, by Iddo, in his "Story," or "Com- 

' 2Cniron. xvi. 11; xsv. 26; xxya. 7; xxviiL 26 ; xxsu. 32 ; itxxiu. 
18 ; and xsxv. 27. 
' Ibid. Jts. 3* ; and xsxiii. 32. 

= Ibid. xii. 16. * Ibid. ^ Ibid. xiii. 22. 

' Ibid. xx. 34. ' Ibid. xxyi. 22. » Ibid, xxxii. 32. 

' Ibid, xsiiu. 19. '" 1 Kings xi. 41. " 2 Chron. ix. 29. 
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mentary ; " then by Jehu, the eon of Hanani, in the Book 
which we ai-e told was made to fown a part of the Book 
of the Kings of Israel ; (■*> and aftenvards by other propheta 
and seere, among whom were certainly Issnah and Jere- 
miah. That Isaiah wrote the history of the reign of 
Uzziah ia expressly stated ; ^ and it is also said that his 
account of the acts of Hezekiah formed a portion of the 
Book of the Kings of Judah;(^> besides which, the close 
verbal agreement between certain historical chapters in 
Isaiah and in Kings, (^) , would suffice to prove that this 
part of the state history was composed by him. A similar 
agreement between portiong of Kings and of Jei-emiah, 
leads to a similar conclusion with respect to that prophet. (0 
Thus Samuel, Gad, Nathan, Ahijah, Shemaiah, Iddo, Jehu, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and other prophets contemporary with 
the events, are to be regai-ded as the real anthorities for 
the Jewish history as it is delivered to us in Kings and 
Chronicles. " The propheta, who in their prophecies and 
addresses held forth to the people, not only the law as a 
rule and direction, but also the history of the past as the 
mirror and example of their life, must have reckoned the 
composition of the theocratio history among the duties of 
the call given to them by the Lord, and composed accord- 
ingly the histoi-y of their time by noting down public 
annals, in which, without respect of persons, the hfe and 
conduct of the kings were judged and exhibited according 
to the standard of the revealed law."'^' With this judg- 
ment of a Hving Grerman writer, there is sufficient reason 
to concur ; and we may therefore conclude that the history 
in Kings and Chronicles rests upon the testimony of con- 
temporary and competent witnesses. 

The only objection of any importance that Rationalism 
' 3 ffljion. xxyi. 22. 
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makes to the eonclasion which we have here reached, is 
di'awii from the circumstances of the time when the books 
were composed; which is thought to mihtate strongly 
against their having been drawn directly from the sources 
which have been indicated. The authority of the writers 
of these Boots, we are told, t^) "cannot have been the ofB- 
cial annals" of the kingdoms; for these must have perished 
at their destruction, and therefore could not hare been 
consulted by authors who lived later than the Captivity, 
It may be granted that the mass of the State Arcliives are 
likely to have perished with Samaria and Jerusalem, if we 
understand by that term the bulky documents which con- 
tained the details of official transactions : but there is no 
more difficulty in supposing that the digested annals which 
the prophets had composed escaped, than there is in under- 
standing how the Prophecy of Isaiah and the rest of the 
Saered Volume were preserved. At any rate, if there be a 
difficulty, it is unimportant in the face of the plain and 
paJpable fact, that the authors of the two Books speak of 
the annals as existing, and continually refer their readers- to 
them for additional information. However we may ac- 
count for it, the "Books of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah," the different portions of which had been 
written by the prophets above mentioned, were stiU extant 
when the authors of Kings and Chronicles wrote their his- 
tories, having escaped the dangers of war, and survived the 
obscure time of the Captivity. It is not merely that the 
writers in question profess to quote from them; but they 
constantly appeal to them as books the contents of which 
are well known to their own readei-s. 

The confirmation which the Books of Kings and Chroni- 
cles lend to each other, deserves some notice while we ai'e 
il with this portion of the inquiry. Had the later 
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composition unifoi-mly followed, and, as it were, echoed the 
earlier, there would have been but little advantage in the 
double record. We should then only have known that the 
author of the Book of Chronicles regarded the Book of 
ISngs as authentic. But the Chronicler — I use the term 
in no offensive sense-— does not seem really in any case 
merely to follow the writer of Kings.!") Qn the contraiy, 
he goes straight to the fountain-head, and draws his mate- 
rials partly from the sources used by the earlier wiiter, 
partly (as it seems) from contemporary sources which that 
writer had neglected. He is thus, throughout, a distinct 
and independent authority for the history of his nation, 
standing to the wiiter of Kings as Africanus stands to 
Eusebius, in respect of the history of Egypt. <"' As the 
double channel by whicli Manetho's Egyptian history is 
conveyed to ug, renders our hold upon that histoiy far 
more firm and secure than would have been the case had- 
we derived our knowledge of it through one channel only, 
so the two parallel accounts, which we possess in Kings 
and Chronicles, of the histoiy of Solomon and his succes- 
sors, give us a hold upon the original annals of this period 
which we could not have had othei-wise. The Chronicler, 
while he declines to be beholden to the author of Kings 
for any portion of his narrative, and does not concern him- 
self about apparent discrepancies between his own work 
and that of the eai-lier writer, confirms the whole general 
course of that writer's history, repeating it, illustrating it, 
and adding to it, but never really differing from it, except 
in such minute points as are readily explainable by slight 
coiTuptions of the test in the one case or the other, (i^) 

Further, the narrative contained in Kings and Chronicles 
receives a large amount of illustration, and so of confirma- 
tion, from the writings of the contemporary Prophets, who 
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exhibit the feelings natural under the circumstances do- 
scribed by the historians, and incidentally allude to the 
facta recorded by them. Thia point has been largely illus- 
trated by recent writers on the prophetical Scriptures, who 
find the interpretation of almost every chapter "bound 
up with references to contemporary events, political and 
social," and discover in this constant connection at once a 
" source of occasional difficulty," and a fi-equent means of 
throwing great additional light on the true meaning of the 
prophetical writers.C^) The illustration thus affi)rded to 
prophecy by history is reflected back to history from proph- 
ecy; and there is seareely an event in the Jewish annals 
after the reign of Uzziah — which is the time of the earliest 
of the extant prophetical writingst'*) — that is not illumi- 
nated by some touch from one prophet or another. To take 
the case of a single writer — Isaiah mentions the succession 
of Jewish kings from Uzziah to Hezekiah,' the alliance of 
Eezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, the son of Remaliah, king 
of Israel, against Ahaz,' the desolation of their countiy 
■which shortly followed,^ the plunder of Damascus, and the 
spoihng of Samaria at this time,* the name of the then 
high priest,' the Assyrian conquests of Hamath, Aradus, 
and Samaria,* the close connection about this time of 
Egypt and Ethiopia,' the inclination of the Jewish mon- 
archs to lean on Egypt for support against Assyria,* the 
conquest by Sennacherib of the "fenced cities" of Judah,^ 
the embassy of RabshsLkeh,^" the sieges of Libnah and 

■ Isaiah i.l. ' Ibid. vii. I, 3. = Ibid, verse !fl. 

* Ibid. viji. 4. Compare 2 Kings xyi. 9. 

" Ibid, verse 2. Compare 2 Kings xvi. 10-16. 
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Lacliish,' the preparations of Tirhatah against Sennache- 
rib,' the prayer of Ilezekiah,' the prophecy of Isaiah in 
reply,* the destruction of Sennacherib's host,' the return of 
Sennacherib himself to Nineveh," his murder and the 
escape of his murderers,' Hezeldah's illness and recoveiy,* 
and the embassy sent to him by Merodach-Baladan, king 
of Babylon;' — ho glances also at the invasion of Tiglath- 
Pileser, and the destruction then brought upon a portion 
of the kingdom of Israel,'" at the oppression of EgyjJt 
under the Ethiopian yoke," at the subjection of Judfea to 
Assyria during the reign of Ahaz,"^ and at many other 
events of less consequence. About half the events here 
mentioned are contained in the three historical chapters of 
Isaiah,'' which are almost identical with three chapters of 
the second Book of Kings:" but the remainder occur 
merely incidentally among the prophecies ; and these afford 
the same sort of confirmation to the plain narrative of 
Kings and Chronicles, as the Epistles of St. Paul have been 
shown to fiimish to the Acts.<i*' Jeremiah, Amos, Hosea, 
Micah, and Zephaniah, contain numerous allu^ons of a 
similar character, illustrative of the history at this time and 
subsequently. Jeremiah, in paiticular, is as copious in 
notices bearing upon Jewish history for the time extending 
from Josiah to the Captivity, as Isaiah is for the reigns of 
Ahaz and Hezekiah. 

Having thus briefly noticed the character of the docu- 
ments in which this portion of the histoiy has come down 
to us, and drawn attention to the weight of the scriptural 



1" Ibid. ix. 1. " Ibid. xix. i, &c. '= Ibid. xW. 24-23. 
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evidence in favor of its authenticity, I proceed to the con- 
sideration of that point which is the special subject of 
these Lectures — the confirmation ■which this part of the 
narrative receives from profane sources. 

The separate existence of the two kingdoms of Israel 
and Jndah is abundantly confirmed by the Assyrian in- 
scriptions. Kings of each country ocpnr in the accounts 
■which the great Assyi-ian monarchs have leit us of theii- 
conquests — the names being always capable of easy 
identification with those recorded in Scripture, and occur- 
ring in the chronological order which is there given. C^i 
The Jewish monarch bears the title of " King of Judah," 
while his Israelitish brother is designated after his capita 
city; which, though in the earher times not called Sama- 
ria, is yet unmistakably indicated under the term £eth- 
KhumrijiP') "the house or city of Omri," that monarch 
lia'ving been the original founder of Samaria, according to 
Scripture.' 

The first great event in the kingdom of Judah after the 
separation from Israel, was the invasion of Judtea by Shi- 
shak, king of Egypt, in the fifth year of Rehoboam. Shi- 
shak came up against Jerusalem with "twelve hundred 
chariots and threescore thousand horsemen," besides a 
host of footmen who were "without number."^ Ho "took 
the fenced cities which pertained to Judah," and was pro- 
ceeding to invest the capital, when Rehoboam made his 
submission, delivered up 'the treasures of the temple, and 
of his own palace, and became one of the " servants " or 
tributaries of the Egyptian king.^ This success is found to 
hare been commemorated by Shishak on the outside of 
the great temple at Kamac; and here in a long list of 
captured towns and districts, which Shishak boasts of 
' 1 Kiijga xvi, 24, ' 2 Chroii. xii. 3. ' Ibid, verse 8. 

10 
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having added to his dominions, occurs the "Mdcki Tuda,^ 
or kingdom of Judah, C^' the conquest of which by tliia 
king is thus distinctly noticed in the Egyptian records. 

Abont thirty years later Jndaea was again invaded from 
this quarter. "Zerah the Ethiopian," at the head of an 
army of " a thousand thousand " ^ — or a million of men — 
who were chiefly Ethiopians and Libyans,^ made war upon 
Asa, and entering his kingdom at its south-western angle, 
was there met by the Jewish monarch and signally defeated 
by him.^ In this case we cannot expect such a coniirma- 
tion as in the last instance ; for nations do not usually put 
on record their great disasters. It appears, however, that 
at the time indicated, the king of Egypt was an Osor- 
kon*'^' — a name identical in its root consonants with 
Zeraeh; and -it appears also that Egypt continued to 
decline from this period till the time of PsammeUchiia, a 
natural result of such a disaster as that which befell the 
invading host. The only difficulty which meets us is the 
representation of Zerah as an Etkiopimi — a fact not at 
present confirmed by the monuments. Perhaps, though 
an Egyptian, he was regarded as an Ethiopian, because he 
ruled over Ethiopia, and because his army was mainly com- 
posed of men belonging to that country. Or perhaps, 
though we have no positive evidence, of this, he may 
have been really of Ethiopian extraction, Osorkon the 
Second, who is the natural contempoi-ary of Asa, was not 
descended from the earlier kings of the dynasty. He was 
the son-in-law of his predecessor, and reigned in right of 
his wife. It is therefore not at all imposdble that he may 
have been an Ethiopian by birth, and have ruled over both 
countries. 

In the succeeding generation, the records of the other 
I 2 Chron. xiv. 9, ' Ihid, svi. S. " Ibid. xiv. 13, 13. 
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kingdom present us with some points of contact between 
the Jewish and the Phoenician annals, in which again we 
have all the agreement that is possible. Ahab, king of 
Israel, is represented as having sought to strengthen him- 
self in the position which his father had nsmped, by a mar- 
riage with a foreign princess, and as having made choice 
for the pm-pose of "Jezebel, daughter of Eth-baal, king of 
the Zidonians," ' Here again not only have we a genuine 
Phoenician name, but we have the name of a king, who is 
proved by the Tyiian history of Menander to have been 
seated upon the throne exactly at this time. Eithobalus, 
the priest of Ashteroth (or Venus,) who by the murder of 
his predecessor, Phcles, became Idng of Tyi'e, mounted the 
throne just fifty years after the death of Hiram, the con- 
temporary of Solomon. 1^' Ahab mounted the throne of 
Israel fifteen or twenty yeai's later, and was thus the 
yoimger contemporaiy of Eithobalus, or Eth-baal, who 
continued to reign at Tyi-e during a considerable portion 
of Ahah's reign in Israel. The only objection that can be 
taken to this identity — which is generally allowed (^^1 — 
turns upon the circumstance that Eth-haal is called in 
Scripture, not king of Tyre, bat " king of the Zidonians." 
Sidon, it is probable, although a dependency of Tyre at this 
time, had her own fine of kings; and if Eth-baal was one of 
these, the couicidence between his name and that of the 
reigning Tyrian monarch would be merely accidental, and 
the confirmation here sought to be established would fall 
to the ground. But the fact seems to be that the Jewish 
writers use the term " Zidonians " in two senses, one spe- 
cific, and the other generic, — sometimes intending by it 
the inhabitants of Sidon alone, sometimes the Phcenicians 
generally. (^) And it is probaMy in this latter sense that 
1 1 Kii\gsivi.3l. 
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the title "king of tlie Ziclonians" is applied to the father 
of Jezebel. 

Menandcr also related that during the reign of Eth-baal, 
which (as we haye seen) coincided in a great measure with 
that of Ahab in larafll, there was a remarkable drouglit, 
which continued in Phcenicia for the full space of a year. <^' 
This drought is fairly connected with the still longer one 
in the land of Israel, which Elijah announced to Ahab,* 
and which led to the destraction of the pneets of Baal 
npon Mount Camiel.' 

The most remarkable featui-e in the external history of 
Israel during the reign of Ahab, is the war which i-j^ed 
towards its close between the Israelites and the Syrians of 
Damascus. The power and greatness of the Damascene 
king, who bears the nam.e of Ben-hadad, are very etriMngly 
depicted. He comes against Samaria at the head of no 
fewer than thirty-two subject or confederate " kingg,"^ with 
" horses " and with " chariots," * and a "great multitude."* 
Though defeated with great slaughter on his first attempt, 
he is able to bring into the field another anny of equal 
strength in the ensuing year.* The exa«t number of his 
troops is not mentioned, but it may be conjectured from 
the losses in his second campaign, which are said to have 
amounted to one hundred and twenty-seven thousand 
men.^ Even this enormous slaughter does not paralyze 
him : he continues the war for three years longer; and in 
the third year fights the battle in which Ahab is slain.' 
Now, of this particular struggle we have no positive con- 
firmation, owing to the almost total loss of the ancient 
Syrian records.!^) But we have, in the cuneiform annals 

' 1 Kings xvii, 1. ' Ibid. chap, srriii. ^ j{,j|j_ ^^_ i_ 

' Ibid. ' Ibid, verse 13. ' Ibid. xx. 35. 

' Ibid, ycrsesas and 29, " Ibid. xxji. 1-36. 
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of an Assyrian king, a very carious and valuable conflima- 
tion of the power of Damascus at this time — of its being 
under the rule. of a monarch named Ben-hadad, who was 
at the head of a great confederaey of princes, and who 
was able to bring into the field yeai' after year vast armies, 
with which he repeatedly engaged the whole force of 
Assyria, We have accounts of three campaigns between 
the Assyrians on the one side, and the Syrians, Hittites, 
Hamathites, and Phtenieians, united under the command 
of Ben-hadad, upon the other, (^) in which the contest is 
maintained with spirit, the ai'mies being of a large size, and 
their composition and character suoh as we find described 
in Scripture. (^) 

The same record further verifies the historical accuracy 
of the Books of Kings by a mention of Haaael as king of 
Damascus immediately after Ben-hadad, <^) and ^o by tlie 
synchronism which it establishes between tliis prince and 
Jehu, who is the first Israelite king mentioned by name 
on any Inscription hitherto discovered, Jehu appears by 
the monument in question to have submitted himself to 
the great Assyrian conqueror;(^> and it may be suspected 
that froni this date both the Jewish and the Israelitish 
kings held their crowns as fiefe dependent on the will 
of the Assyrian monarch, with whom it formally lay to 
"confirm" each new prince "in his kingdom."^ 

A break now occurs in the series of profane notices, 
■which have extended, without the omission of a genera- 
tion, from the time of David to that of Jehu. During the 
century which follows on the death of that monarch we 
are able to adduce from profane sources no more tlian one 
or two doubtfuj illustratious of the Sacred Narrative. 
Here, however, it is to be remarked, that the absence of 
I 2 Kings xiv. 5 ; xv. 19. 
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profane confirmation is coincident with, and must fairly be 
i-egarded a^ resulting from, a want of sufficient materials. 
There is a great dearth of copious Assyrian inscriptions 
from the time of the monarch who made Jehu tributary to 
that of the Tiglath-Pileser of Scripture. <^^ For this time 
too the Tyrian records are an absolute blant, (^o) i^hile the 
Egyptian are but little better; and moreover there seems 
to have been no political contact between these countries 
and Palestine during the period in question. We cannot 
therefore be surprised at the deficiency here noted; nor 
would It be right to view it as having tho slightest ten- 
dency to weaken the force of our previous i-easoning. 

The Hebrew annals touch no foreign country, of which 
we have any records at all, from the time of Jehu to that 
of Mcnahem. In the reign of this latter prince occurs 
the first direct mention of Assyria as a power actively 
interfering in Palestine, and claiming and exercising 
political influence. We are told that in the reign of 
Menahem, "Pul, the king of Assyi-ia, came up against 
the land ; and Menahem gave Pul a thousand talents of 
silver, that his hand might be with him, to confirm the 
kingdom in his hand." ' There is some difficulty in iden- 
tifying the A^yrian monarch hei-e mentioned, who not 
only took this large tribute, but (as appears from Chroni- 
cles) ' led a portion of the nation into captivity. In the 
Hebrew Scriptures he appears as Pul, or rather Phul; and 
this is also the fonn of the name which the Aimenian 
Ensebius declares to have been used by Polyhistor, t^'J who 
followed Borosns ; but in the Septuagint he is called Pha- 
loch, or Phal6s,(^' a form of which the Hebrew word 
seems to be an abbreviation. The Assyrian records of the 
time present us with no name very close to this; but there 
' 2 Kings sv. 19. ' I Chroii, v. 26. 
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is one which has been read varionsly, as PhalAulcha, Yid- 
hxklia^ and Iva-lush, wherein it is not improbable that we 
may have the actual appellation of the Biblical Phul, or Pha- 
locb. The annals of this monarch are scanty ; but in the 
most important record which we possess of his reign, there 
is a notice of his having taken tribute from Beih-Kkumri, 
or Samaria, as w;ell as from Tyre, Sidon, Damascus, Idu- 
masa, and Philistia. (^' Neither the name of the Israehtish 
king, nor the amount of his tribute, is mentioned in the 
A^yrian reeoi-d ; but the amount of the latter, which may 
to many appear excessive, receives illustration, and a cer- 
tain degree of confirmation, from a fact which happens to 
be recorded on the monument — namely, that the Assyrian 
monarch took at this time from, the king of Damascus a 
tribute considerably greater than that which, according to 
the author of Kings, he now exacted from Menahem. 
From Menahem he received one thousand talents of silver; 
but from the Damascene king the tribute taken was 
twenty-three hundred of such talents, together with three 
thousand talents of copper, forty of gold, and five thousand 
of some other metal. <^*' 

The expedition of Pul against Menahem is followed by a 
series of attacks on the independence of the two kingdoms, 
which cause the sacred history to be very closely con- 
nected, for the space of about a century, with the annals of 
Assyria. The successors of Pul are presented to us by the 
Biblical writera, apparently in a contLuuous and uninter- 
rupted line — Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, Sargon, Sen- 
nacherib, and Esar-haddon, all of them canying their arms 
into Palestine, and playing an important part in the history 
of the favored race. It happens most fortunately (may we 
not say, providentially?) that records of all these monarchs 
— the greatest which Assyria produced — have been recov- 
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ered; and these in some cases are sufficiently full to 
exhibit a close agreement with the sacred narrative, while 
throughout they harmonize with the tenor of that narra- 
tive, only in one or two cases so differing from the Hebrew- 
text as to cause any difficulty. I shall proceed to exhibit 
this agreement with the brevity which my limits necessi- 
tate, before noticing the confii-mation which this portion of 
the histoiy derives also from the Egyptian and Babylonian 
records. 

The chief events related of Tiglath-PUeser in Sciiptui-e 
are his two invasions of Isi-ael — once when he "took Ijon, 
and Abel-beth-maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and 
Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, and all the land of Naph- 
tali, and carried them captive to Assyria;"^ and again, 
when he came at the invitation of Ahaz, and not only chas- 
tised Pebali, but "took Damascus, and slew Rezin."' Of 
the first of these two campaigns we have no profsme con- 
firmation ; bnt some account of the second is given in an 
Assyrian fragment, where Tiglath-Pileser speaks of his 
defeating Eezin, and capturing Damascus, and also of his 
taking tribute from the king of Samaria. The monarch 
indeed from whom he takes the tribute is called Menahem, 
instead of Pekah; and this constitutes a discrepancy — the 
first that we have found — between the Assyiian and'the 
Hebrew records : but the probability is that Pekah is 
intended, and that the official who composed, or the work- 
man who engraved, the Assyrian document made a mis- 
take in the name. <^1 

Tiglath-Pileser is also stated in Scripture to have been 

visited at Damascus by the Jewish king Ahaz; and the 

result of this visit was that Ahaa set up a new altar in the 

temple at Jerusalem, according to the pattern of an altar 

' 3 Xings XV. 29. ' Ibid. svi. 7-9; 
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which he had seen at Damascus,' It has been generally 
supposed that this altar was Syrian ; (^6) and its establish- 
ment has been connected with the passage in Chronicles, 
whei-e Ahaz is said to have "eaciificed to the gods of 
Damascus, which smote hina;"^ but few things can be 
more improbable^than the adoption of the gods of a foreign 
nation at the moment when they had been proved powerless. 
The strange altar of Ahaz was in all probability not Syrian, 
but Assyrian; and its erection was in accordance with an 
Assyrian custom, of which the Inscriptions afford abundant 
evidence — the custom of requiring from the subject na- 
tions some foi-mal acknowledgment of the gods and wor- 
ship of the sovereign country. C^' 

The successor of Tiglath-Pileser seems to have been 
Shalmaneser — a king, whose military exploits in these 
regions were celebrated by Menander in his history of 
Tyre.f^' He appears, fi'om the narrative in IGngs, to 
have come up twice against Hoshea, the last king of Israel,' 
— on the first occasion merely enforcing the tribute which 
was regarded as due, but on the second proceeding to ex- 
tremities, in order to punish Hoshea for contracting an 
alliance with Egypt, laying siege to Samaiia, and continu- 
ing to prosecute the siege for the space of three yeai-s. The 
records of Shalmaneser have been so mutilated by his suc- 
cessors, that they fiimish only a very slight confinnation of 
this history. The name of Hoshea, however, king of Sama- 
iia, is found in an inscription, which has been with reason 
assigned to Shalmaneser ;(^) and though the capture of 
Samaria is claimed by his successor, Sargon, as an exploit 
of his own in his first year,'**' yet this very claim confirms 
the Scriptural account of Shalmaneser's commencing the 

' 2 Kings xvi. 10-16. ' 2 Chron. xxviii. 23. 

'■> 2 Kings xvii. 3 and 6. 
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siege, which began three years before the capture;^ and it 
is easily brought into harmony with the Scriptural account 
of the actual capture, either by supposing that Sargon 
claimed the success as falling into his own reign, (which 
had then begun at Kineveh,) though Shabnaneser was the 
real captor; or by regarding {as we are entitled to do) the 
king of Assyria, who is said to have taken Samaria in the 
Book of Kings, as a distinct person from the king who 
commenced the siege, (*^J 

Of Shalmaneser's successor, Sargon, Scripture contains 
but one clear historic notice. In the twentieth chapter of 
Isaiah, we are told that " in the year that Tartan came imto 
Ashdod, (when Saigon, the king of Assyria, sent him,) and 
fought againat Ashdod, and took it,"^ certain directions 
were ^ven by the Lord to the prophet. It was formerly 
supposed that Sargon was another name for one of the 
Assyrian monarchs mentioned in the Book of Kings ;<^^> but 
since the discovery that the king of Assyria, who built the 
great palace at Khorsabad, actually bore this appellation, 
which continued to attach to its ruins until the Arab con- 
quest, C*^) it has been generally admitted that we hare in 
Isaiah a reference to an Assyrian ruler distinct from all 
those mentioned in Kings, and identical with the Khorsa- 
bad monarch, who was the father of Sennacherib, INow of 
this monarch we find it related in his annals that he made 
war in Southern Syiia, and took Ashdod.W Thus the 
sole feet which Scripture distinctly assigns to the reign of 
Sargon is confirmed by the native records ; which likewise 
illustrate the two or three other fects probably intended to 
be assigned to him by the sacred writers. Isaiah appar- 
ently means Sargon in the fourth verse of his twentieth 
chapter, when he prophesies that "the king of Assyria shall 
' 2 Eiugs xvii. 3, 5, and xviii. 0, 10. ' Isaiah xx. 1, 
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lead away tlie Egyptians priaoners, and the Ethiopiaiia cap- 
tivea, yonng and old, naked and barefoot, even with their 
buttocks uncovered, to the shame of Egypt," If this be 
allowed, we obtain a second illustration of Saigon's- reign 
from the monuments ; which represent him as waning with 
Egypt, and forcing the Pharaoh of the time to become his 
tributary, and which also show that Egypt was at this time 
in just that close connection with Ethiopia t''^' which the 
prophet's expressions indicate.' Again, if we may presume 
that Saigon is intended bj the king of Assyria who took 
Samaria,^ and earned the Israebtes awiy captive;' then 
there is derivable from the monuments a \eiy curious illus- 
tration of the statement of Sciiptuie, that the monarch, 
who did this, placed his captives, or at least a portion of 
them, "in the cities of the Medes."* For Sargon seems to 
have been the first Assyi-ian monarch who conquered Me- 
dia; and he expressly relates that, in order to complete its 
subjection, he founded there a number of cities, which he 
planted with colonists from other portions of his domin- 
ions. C*") 

The Assyrian monarch who appears in Scripture as most 
probably the successor of Sargon is Sennacherib, whom the 
monuments show to have been his son. Two expeditions 
of this prince against Hezekiah are related ; and each of 
them receives a very striking confirmation from a profene 
source. The sacred writers tell us that on the first occa- 
sion, Hezekiah having thrown off the allegiance' which the 
kings of Judah appear to have paid to Assyria at least from 
the time of Ahaz' message to Tiglath-Pileser," " Sennache- 
rib, king of Assyria, came np against all the fenced cities of 
Judah, and took them : and Hezekiah, king of Judah sent 
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to tlis king of Assyiia to Lachisli, saying, 'I have offendec! ; 
return from me : that which thou puttest upon me, I will 
bear:' and the king of Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, thi-ee hundred talents of silver and thirty 
talents of gold." • The annals of Sennacherib contain a full 
account of this campaign. "And because Hezekiah, king 
of Judah," says Sennacherib, "would not submit to my yoke, 
I came up against him, and by force of arms and by the 
might of my power I took forty-six of Ms sti'ong fenced 
cities; and of the smaller towns which were scattered 
about, I took and plundered a countless number. And 
from these places I captured and can-ied ofF as spoil two 
hundred thousand one hundi-ed and fifty people, old and 
young, male and female, together with horses and mares, 
asses and camels, oxen and sheep, a countless multitude. 
And Hezekiah liimself I shut up in Jerusalem, his capital 
city, like a bird in a cage, building towei-s round the city 
to hem him in, and raising backs of earth against the gates, 
so as to prevent escape, . . , Then upon this Hezekiah there 
fell the fear of the power of my aims, and he sent out to 
me the cliiefs and the elders of Jerusalem with thirty tal- 
ents of gold, and eight hundred talents of silver, and divers 
treasures, a rich and immense booty, , . , All these things 
were brought to me at Nineveh, the seat of my govei-n- 
ment, Hezekiah having sent them by way of tribute, and as 
a token of his submission to my power."**'' It is needless to 
particularize the points of agreement between these narra- 
tives. The only discrepancy is in the amount of the silver 
which Sennacherib received ; and here we may easily con- 
ceive, either that the Assyrian king has exaggerated, or 
that he has counted in a portion of the spoil, while the 
' 2 Kings XTiii. 13, 14. Compavo Isaiah xxxyi. 1, and 2 Chron. 
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sacred writer has merely mentioned tlie sum agreed to be 
paid as tribute, t''^' 

The second expedition of Sennacherib into Syria seems 
to have followed very shortly upon the first. In neither 
case was Judsea the sole, or even the main object of attack. 
The real purpose of both expeditions was to weaken Egypt; 
and it was by his Egyptian leanings that Hezekiah had 
provoked the aoger of his suzerain.* Wo collision appears 
to have taken place on this second occasion between the 
Assyrians and the Jews. Hezekiah was threatened; but 
before the threats could be put in execution, that miracu- 
lous destruction of the Assyrian host was effected which 
forms so striking a feature of this portion of the sacred nar- 
rative, " The angel of the Lord went out, and smote in 
the camp of the Assyrians" (which was at Libnah on the 
borders of Egypt) "a hundred fourscore and five thou- 
sand ; and when they arose eai'ly in the moniing, they 
were all dead corpses."^ It has been generally seen and 
confessed, that the marvellous account which Herodotus 
gives of the discomfiture of Sennacherib by Sethoaf^*' is 
the Egyptian vei-sion of this event, which was {naturally 
enough) ascribed by that people to the interposition of its 
own divinities. 

The murder of Sennacherib by two of his sons,' thongh 
not mentioned in the Assyrian Inscriptions, (which have 
never been found to record the death of a king,) appears to 
have been noticed by Berosus ; from whom were derived in 
all probability the brief allusions to the event which ai-e 
met with in the fragments of Alexander Polyhistor and 
Abydenus. C*^' The escape of the murderers into Armenia' 
is in harmony with what is known of the condition of that 

' 2 Kings xviii. 21 and 24. ' Ibid. xis. 35. 

3 Ibid, verso 37. * Ibid. 
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countty at the time ; for it appears as an independent state 
generally hostile to the Assyrian monarchs, in the cunei- 
form I'ecords of this period ;(^> and it is further perhaps 
■worthy of remark, that the Armenian traditions spoke dis- 
tinctly of the reception of the two refugees, and of the 
tracts respectively assigned to them.t^^' 

Esarhaddon is distinctly stated in Scripture to have been 
the son and successor of Sennacherib.^ As usual, the mon- 
uments ai'e in complete accordance.'^' Esarhaddon every 
where calls himself the son of Sennacherib ; and there is no 
appearance in the native records of any king having inter- 
vened between the two.t^) The events belonging to the 
reign of Esarhaddon, which are introduced by the sacred 
writers into their narrative, are but few. As his father was 
contemporary with Ilezekiah, we naturally regard him as 
faUing into the time of Manasseh; and it has therefore 
been generally felt that he should be the king of Assyria, 
whose captains "took Manasseh among the thorns, and 
bound him with fetters, and earned him to JSahylon"^ 
The monuments confirm the synchronism which Scripture 
implies, by distinctly mentioning " Manasseh, king of 
Judah," among the tributaries of Esarhaddon ; (^) and 
though no direct confirmation has as yet been found of the 
captivity and restoration of the Jewish monarch, yet the 
narrative contains an incidental allusion which is in very 
remarkable harmony with the native records. One is 
greatly surprised at first hearing that the generals of an 
Assyrian king, on capturing a rebel, carried him to Baby- 
lon instead of Nineveh — one is almost inclined to suspect 
a mistake. 'What has a king of Assyria to do with Baby- 
lon?' one naturally asks. The reply is, that Esarhaddon, 
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and he onh/ of aU the Assyrian kings, actually was king 
of Babylon — that he built a palace, and occasionally 
held his court there (^> — and that consequently a captive 
was as likely to be brought to him at that city as at the 
metropolis of Assyria Proper. Had the narrative fallen 
under the reign of any other Assyrian monarch, this ex- 
planation could not have been given; and the difficulty 
would have been considerable. Occuning where it does, it 
furnishes no difficulty at all, but is one of those small points 
of incidental agreement which are more satisfactory to a 
candid mind than even a very large amount of hannony in 
the main nan-ative. 

With Esarhaddon the notices of Assyria in the sacred 
history come to an end. Assyria hei-self shortly afterwards 
disappears ;1^'^> and her place is taken by Babylon, which 
now for the firat time becomes a great coiiqueriDg power. 
This transfer of empire is abundantly conflnned by profane 
authorities ; (*'' but, as the historical character of the Bibli- 
cal narrative in this respect has always been allowed, it is 
unnecessary in this place to dwell upon it. I proceed to 
consider the agreement between the sacred narrative and 
the native Egyptian and Babylonian records during the 
later times of the Hebrew monarchy. 

Egyptian and Jewish history touch at four points during 
this period. Hoshea, the contemporary of Shahnaneser, 
maiea a treaty with So, king of. Egypt,^ shortly before the 
capture of Samaria, or aboat the year B. C 725. Sennache- 
rib, not very long afterwards, on attacking the depend- 
encies of Egypt, learns that Tirhakah, king of the Ethio- 
pians, is gathering together an aj-my to oppose him." Nearly 
a centnry later, Pharaoh-Necho invades Judasa, defeats 
and kiUa the Jewish king Josiah, presses foi-ward to the 
■ 2 Kings xvii. 4. ' Ibid. xis. 9. 
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Euphrates, takes Oarchemisli and Jemaalem, leads JeLoa^ 
haz the son of Josiah into captivity, and establishes his 
dominion over the whole of Syria ; but is shortly afterwai-ds 
defeated by Kebuchadnezaar, king of Babylon, and dispos- 
sessed of all his conquests.^ Finally, abont twenty yaars 
after this, Pharaoh-Hophra is spoken of as encouraging the 
Jews to resist Nebuchadnezzar, and threatened with the 
wrath of that monarch, into whose hands it is said he will 
be delivered.* 

Here, then, within about one hundred and forty yeai-s, 
we have tho names of four kings of Egypt, one of whom is 
also the sovereign of Cush or Ethiopia. Let us see whether 
the Egyptian annala recognize the monarchs thus brought 
under our notice. 

!N"either Manetho nor the monuments present us with 
any name which at all closely resembles tho word " So." 
If, however, we look to the Hebrew literation of that name, 
we shall find that the word is written with thi-ee letters, 
which may bo (and probably are) all consonants. They 
may be road as S, V, H ; and the name of the monarch 
thus designated may most properly be regarded as Se- 
vehA^i Now a king of the name of Sevech, or Sevechus, 
appears in the proper place in Manetho's lists; and the 
monuments show that two monarchs, (who seem to have 
been a father and a son,) Shebek I. and ShSek IL, ruled 
Egypt about this period, f?^) The former of the two is 
familiar to us under the name (which Herodotus assigns to 
him) of Sabaco ; (^' and it is probably this prince of whom 
the Hebrew writer speaks. The feet that he came into 
contact with Assyria is confirmed by the discovery of his 
seal at Koyunjik; it had probably been afSxed to a treaty 
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■which, in consequence of hia machinations, he had been 
forced to mate with the triumphant Assyrian monarch, C'" 

Tirhakah, who appears as king of the Ethiopians, yet at 
the same time as protector of Egypt, in the second Book ol 
Kings, is manifestly the Tai'cue or Taracua of Manetho,'^' 
the Tearchon of Strabo,(^J and the Tehrak of the monu- 
ments/^' He succeeded the second ShebeJc, and is proved 
by his remains to have been king of both countries, but to 
have held his court in Ethiopia, 

In the Pharaoh-Necho of Kings and Jeremiah,' it is im- 
possible not to recognize the famous Egyptian monarch 
whom Manetho calls Nechao,*^^' Herodotus Neco,(^' and 
the monuments JVe^t^' the son and successor of the first 
Psammetichus, The invasion of Syria by this prince, and 
his defeat of the Syrians in a great battle, are attested by 
Herodotus ; who only commits a slight and very venial 
eiTor, when he makes Magdolum instead of Megiddo the 
scene of the encounter,'^' It has been usual to regard 
Herodotus as also coniu-ming the capture of Jerusalem by 
Necho;!^' but too much uncertainty attaches to the pre- 
sumed identity of Cadytis with the Jewish capital, to make 
it wise that much stress should be laid on this imagined 
agreement. (™' We may with more confidence appeal for 
a confirmation of this'fact, and of the captivity of Jehoahaz, 
to the fragments of Manetho, who is reported both by Afri- 
canua and by Eusebius to have mentioned these Egyptian 
successes. P^' 

Not less certain and unmistakable is the identity of the 
Scriptural Pharaoh-Hophra with Manetho's Uaphria, Herod- 
otus's Apnea, and the monumental Haifra-het or Sai- 
fra.'^'^ Egyptian chronology makes this piince contempo- 
rary with Nebuchadnezzar;'^^) and if we may trust the 
' Jereni. xlvi. 2-12. 
11* 
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abstracts ivhich Eusebins and Africanns profess to give of 
Manetho, that writer mentioned the flight of the Jews into 
Egypt upon the destruction of their city, and their recep- 
tion by TJaphrJs or Hophra.C*) The miserable end of 
Hophra, predicted by Jeremiah, is related from Egyptian 
traditions by Herodotus ; and though it may be doubted 
whether bis account of the occuirence is in its minuter cir- 
cumstances altogether correct, ''*> yet at any rate the facts 
of the deposition and execution of the Egyptian king mnst 
be accepted on his testimony ; and these are the facts which 
especially illustrate the statements of Scripture. 

Babylonian and Jewish history come into contact only 
at two points in the period nnder consideration. We ai-e 
told that in the reign of Hezekiah, Merodach-Baladan, king 
of Babylon, sent letters and a present to that prince, partly 
because he had heard that he was sick,' partly because he 
wished to inquii-e concerning the wonder that had been 
done in the land,' when the shadow went back tea degrees 
on the dial of Ahaz, The name of Merodach-Baladan does 
not at first sight appear to be contained in the authentic 
list of Babylonian kings preserved to us in Ptolemy. But 
it is probable that the king in question does really occur in 
that list under the appellation of Mardoc-empad, orMardoc- 
empal;!"" and there is abundant evidence fi-om the Inscrip- 
tions, not only of the existence of such a monarch, but of 
his having been contemporary with the Jewish king in. 
whose reign his embassy is placed.!''' The fact of the em- 
bassy — which seems improbable if ive only know the gen- 
eral condition of Babylon at the period to have been one of 
subjection to Assyria — becomes highly probable when we 
leaiTi — both from Berosus^'^' and the monuments (^^' — 
that there was a fierce and bitter hostility between Mero- 
' 2 Kings XX. 12. ' 2 Chton. xxxii. 31. 
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dacii-Baladan and the Assyrian monai-chs, from whose op- 
pi-essiye yoke he more than once freed his country. The 
ostensible motive of the embassy — to inquire about an 
astronomical marvel — is also highly probable in the case of 
a country where astronomy held so high a rank, where the 
temples were observatories, and the religion was to a great 
extent astral, f^"' 

About a century later, Babylon is found in the Scriptnre 
history to have succeeded to the position and influence of 
Assyria over Palestine, and wo have a brief relation, in 
Jeremiah, Ezeldcl, and Kings, of several campaigns con- 
ducted by Nebuchadnezzar in these regions. Profane ao- 
coimts are in accordance. The reconquest of Syria and 
Palestine from Necho by Nebuchadnezzai", which is men- 
tioned by Jeremiah,' and glanced at in Kings,^ was related 
at length by Berosus ; '^'' his prolonged siege of Tyre, which. 
ia Bpoten of by Ezekiel,* was attested by the Tynan his- 
torians, who said tliat it lasted thirteen years ; <^' while his 
destraction of the temple at Jerusalem, and his deportation 
of vast bodies of Jewish captives, were noticed by the na- 
tive historian, who said that the captives were settled in 
convenient places in Babylonia. (^^> As the rest of the acts 
of Nebuchadnezzar fall into our next period, the present 
review here comes to an end, and we may now close this 
portion of the inquiry with a brief summary of the evidence 
adduced in the course of it. 

The period with which we have boon dealing is one of 
comparative light. We possess, it is true, no continuous 
history of it besides that which the Sacred Volume fur- 
nishes; but we have abstracts of the writings of Berosus 
and Manetho, which contained the annals of Egypt and of 
Babylon daring the space ; we have considerable fi-agments 

' Jerem. xlvi. 1-13. ' 2 Kings xxiv. 7. ' Ezek. xxix. 18. 
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of the Tyrian Mstoriea of the time; and in the latter por- 
tion of it we begin to enjoy the advantage of those inveeti- 
gationa which the inquisitive Greeks pushed into the anti- 
quities of all the nations wherewith they became acquainted. 
Above all we possess the contemporary records — often in 
a very copious form — of al^ the great Assyrian monai-ehs 
■whose reigns fell within the period in question, while we 
derive likewise a certain amount of information from the 
monuments of Egypt. All these sources have been exam- 
ined, and all have combined to confirm and lUusti-ate the 
Scriptural narrative at almost eveiy point where it was 
possible — or at any rate where it was probable — that they 
would have a bearing upon it. The result is a genera! con- 
firmation of the entii-e body of leading facts — minute con- 
firmation occasionally — and a complete absence of any 
thing that can be reasonably viewed as serious discrepancy. 
A few difficulties — chiefly chi-onological<^^> — meet us; but 
they are fewer in proportion than are found in the profim.B 
history of almost any remote period ; and the faith must be 
weak indeed to which they prove a stumbling-block. Gen- 
erally, throughout this whole period, there is that "admira- 
ble agreement," which Niebuhr observes upon towards its 
close, t^J between tlie profane records and the accounts of 
Scripture. We have not for the most part by any labored 
efibrts to harmonize the two — their accord is patent and 
striking; and is sufficiently exhibited by a mere juxtaposi- 
tion of passages. The monarchs themselves, the order of 
their names, their relationship where it is indicated, their 
actions so far as they come under notice, are the same in 
both tho Jewish and the native histories; which present 
likewise, here as elsewhere, numerous points of agreement, 
connected with the geography, reli^on, and customs of the 
various nations. C^sJ As discovery proceeds, these points of 
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agreement are multiplied; obeciiritiea clear up ; difficulties 
are solved; doubts vanish, .It is only where profane rec- 
ords are wanting or scanty, that the Sacred Narrative is 
unconfirmed and rests solely upon ita own basis. Perhaps 
a time may come when through the recovery of the com- 
plete annals of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon, we may obtain 
for the whole of the Sacred History that sort of illustration, 
which is now confined to certain portions of it. God, who 
disposes all things " after the counsel of hie own will," ^ and 
who has g^ven to the present age such treasures of long 
buiied knowledge, may have yet greater things in store for 
as, to be brought to light at His own good time. When 
tlie voice of men grows fiiint and feeble, then the very 
"stones" are made to "cry out."' "Blessed be the name 
of God forever and ever ; for wisdom and might are his, . . . 
He Tcvealeth the deep and secret things ; He knoweth what 
is in the darkness, and the light dwelleth with Him."* 

' Eph. i. 11. ' Luke six. 40. = Dan. ii. 20, 22. 
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Wb are brought now by the conrse of our inquhy to the 
fourth and closing period of the Old Testament Histoiy — 
a period ■which subdiTidea itself into two portions offering 
a marked contrast to each other, the time of the Captivity, 
or servitude in Babylon, and the time of the Return, or 
gi-adual reestablishment of the Jews in their own country. 
From the direct historical writings of the chosen people 
the former time is omitted. The harp of the Historic 
Muse refuses to sound during this sad season; and it 
would form a blank in the Hebrew annals, did we not pos- 
sess in the writings of one of the Prophets a pei-sonal nar- 
rative, which to some extent fills up the gap' left between 
Kings and Ezra. Conformably with a custom which we 
find also in Isaiah and Jeremiah, Daniel combines history 
with prophecy, uniting in a single book the visions where- 
with he was favored and an account of various remarkable 
events which he witnessed. He does not, however, con- 
fine himself strictly to the precedent which those writers 
had set him. ; but, as if aware that on him had devolved the 
(130) 
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double office of Prophet and Historian, and that future ages 
would learn the circumstances of this period from hia pen 
only, he gives to the historical element in his work a 
marked and very unusual prominence, Ilence we are still 
able to continue through the period in question the com- 
parkon (in which we have been so long engaged) between 
the History of the Jews aa delivered by their own writers, 
and the records of those nations with which they came in 
contact. 

If the hook of Daniel be a gennine work, the narrative 
■which it contains must possess the highest degree of his- 
torical credibility. The writer claims to be a most compe- 
tent witness. He represents himself as having lived at 
Babylon during the whole duration of the Captivity, and 
as having filled situations of the highest trust and im- 
portance under the Babylonian and Medo-Persic monarchs. 
Those who have sought to discredit the Book, aniformly 
maintain that it is spurious, having been composed by 
an uninspired writer, who falsely assumed the name of 
an ancient prophet, (^i — or, according to some, of a mythic 
personage, (^' — but who lived really under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The supposed proof of this last assertion 
is the minuteness and accuracy of the predictions, which 
tally so exactly with the known course of history, that it is 
said they must have been written after the events had hap- 
pened. This objection, which was first made in the third 
century of our era by the heathen writer Porphyry,!^' has 
been revived in modem times, and is become the favorite 
ailment of the Rationalists, (*' with whom Prophecy 
means nothing but that natural foresight whereby the con- 
sequences of present facts and circumstances are antici- 
pated by the prudent and sagacious. I shall not stop at 
this time to examine an ai^^umeiit which can only persuade 
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those who disbelieve in the prophetic gift altogether. W 
Sufflco it to observe, that the book of Daniel, like the 
books of Ezra and Jeremiah, is written partly in Hebrew 
and partly in Chaldee, which peculiarity may fairly be said 
to fix its date to the time of the Captivity : (*> and that it 
waB translated into Greek in the reign of Ptolemy Plula- 
delphue, more than seventy years before the accession of 
Epiphanes, C There is therefore every reason to believe 
that it belongs to the age in which it professes to have 
been composed; while no eufiicient ground has been shown 
for doubting that its writer was the Daniel whose histoi-y 
it records (^' — the prince,(8' — whose extraordinary piety 
and wisdom were commended by his contemporary, Eze- 
kiei; (10) 

The authenticity of the narrative has been denied on 
the ground that it is in-econcilable with what we know of 
profane history. Accordmg to De Wette, the book of 
Daniel is full of "historical inaccuracies, such as are con- 
tained in no other prophetical book of the Old Testa- 
ment." t"> These pretended inaccuracies will best be con- 
sidered in connection with that general comparison of the 
sacred narrative with the profane records of the period 
in question, on which (in pursuance of the plan uni- 
formly adopted throughout these Lectures) we have now 
to enter. 

The ftmdameotal fact of the time — the Captivity itself 
— is allowed on all hands to admit of no reasonable doubt. 
Not only do we find, from the monuments of the Assyrian 
kings <^' and the subsequent history of Fersia,^^) that such 
transfers of whole populations were common in the East 
in ancient times; but we have the direct evidence of 
Josephus to the fact, that Berosus mentioned the carrying 
' Ezek. xiv. 14 and 20 xxwm. 3. 
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off of the Jews by Nebuchadnezzar and their settlement in 
paits of Babylonia. t"J Profane evidence, hoivever, on this 
point ia unnecessary ; eince it cannot be thought that any 
people would have invented a tale with regard to them- 
selves ■which redounded so little to their credit, and 
from which it was impossible that they could gain any 



The character of Nebucbadnezzar, the length of his 
reign, and the fact of his having uttered prophecies, are 
points in which there is a remarkable agreement between 
the sacred record and profane authorities. The splendor 
and magnificence which this prince displayed, his militarj- 
euccesses, his devotion to his gods, and the pride which he 
took in adorning Babylon with great buildings, ai-e noted by 
Berosus and Abydenus ; 05) the latter of whom has a most 
curious passage, for the preservation of which we are in- 
debted to Eusebius, on the subject of his having been 
gifted with prophetic powers, "The Cbaldteans relate," 
says Abydenus, "that, after this, Uebuchadnezzar went up 
to his palace, and being seized with a divine a^lalus, 
prophesied to the Babylonians the destruction of their city 
by the Medes and Persians, after which he suddenly dis- 
appeared from among them." t^^J The details are incorrect ; 
but it is at least remarkable that the particular prince, who 
alone, of all the heathen monarchs with whom the Jews 
were brought into contact, is said in Scripture to have had 
the future made tnown to him by Gtod,* is also the only 
one of those persons who is declared to have had the pro- 
phetic gift by a profane writer. 

The length of N'ebuchadnezzar's reign is stated without 

any variety by Berosus, Polyhistor, and Ptolemy, (i^' at 

forty-three years. The Babylonian monuments go near to 

' Dan. ii. 28-9. 
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proTe the same ; for the forty-second year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar has been found on a clay tablet. <^®J Here Scilpture 
is in exact accordance ; for as the first yeai- of Evil-Mero- 
dach, the son and successor of Nebuchadnezzar, is the 
thirty-seventh of the captivity of Jehoiachin,' -who was 
taken to Babylon in Nebuchadnezzar's eighth year,^ it is 
evident that just forty-three years are required for the 
reign of the great Chaldjean monarch. C^) This agreement, 
moreover, is incidental ; for Eyil-Mcrodach is not said in 
Scripture to have been the successor of Nebuchadnezzar : 
■we only know this fact from profane sources. 

It has been maintained that the book of Daniel misrep- 
resents the condition of Babylonia under Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;(^) the points to which objection is especially 
taken being the account given of the Babylonian Tvise men, 
the admission of Daniel among them, and the apparent 
reference to something like a satrapial organization of the 
empire. (*"' With respect to the first point, it would really 
be far more reasonable to adduce the descriptions in ques- 
tion as proof of the intimate knowledge which the writer 
possessed of the condition of learning among the Baby- 
lonians, than to bring them foi-ward as indications of his 
ignorance. The wise men are designated primarily by a 
word which exactly suits the condition of literature in the 
time and country — a word derived from the root chei'et, 
which means "a graving tool," exactly the instrument 
wherewith a Babylonian ordinaiily wrote. (^' They are 
also termed Chasdim or Chaldseans, whereby a knowledge 
is shown beyond that of the earlier prophets — a knowledge 
of the fact that the term " Chaldsean " was not properly 
applied to the whole nation, but only to a learned caste or 

'BKmgaixv. 27; Jcr. lii. 31. 

' 2 Kings xxiv. 13. Compare Jcr. sxv. 1. 
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class, the possessors of the old wisdom, which was written 
in the Chaldseaii tongue. 0^> 

The ohjecfion raised to the admission of Daniel among 
the "wise men," is based on the mistaken notion that they 
were especially a priestly caste, presidmg over the national 
religion-; whereas the truth seems to be that they were a 
learned class, including the priests, but not identieal with 
them, and con-esponding rather to the graduates of a uni- 
versity than to the clergy of an establishment.!?*' Into 
such a class foreigners, and those of a different religion, 
might readily be admitted. 

With respect to what has been called the "satrapial 
organization " of the empire under Nebuchadnezzar,"^ (and 
again under Darius the Mede,^} it is to be observed in the 
first place, that nothing like a general organization of the 
kind is asserted. We are told of certain " rulers of prov- 
inces," who were summoned to worship the golden image 
set up in the plain of Dura;^ and we find that Judiea 
itself, atter the revolt of Zedekiah, was placed under a 
"governor."* But the latter case was exceptional, being 
consequent upon the fi-equent rebellions of the Jewish peo- 
ple : and in the former we are probably to undei-atand the 
chiefs of districts in the immediate vicinity of Babylonia, 
who alone would be summoned on such an occasion — not 
the rulers of all the conquered nations throughout the 
empire. Further, we must remark, that the system of 
Babylonian administration is but very little known to us ; 
and that it may to some extent have ieen satrapial. 
Berosus, at any rate, speaks expressly of "the /Satrap ap- 
pointed by Nabopolassar to govern Phtenicia, Ocele-Syria, 
and Egypt ;"(^) and it is not impossible that Darius 

' Dan. ill. 2, &o. = Ibid. vi. 1, &c. ' Ibid, iii 1,2, 

* 2 Kings XXT. 22. Compare Jer. xl. and xli. 
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Hystaspis, who is usually regarded as the inventor of the 
system, may have merely enlarged a practice begun by the 
Babylonians. (^' 

There is thus no ground for the nesertion that the 
general condition of Babylonia under Jfebuchadnezzar is 
incorrectly represented in the book of Daniel. Daniel's 
representation agrees sufficiently with the little that we 
know of Babylon at this time from any authentic 
source, C^) and has an internal hairaony and consistency 
which is very etriMng. Wo may therefore resume our 
comparison of the particulars of the civi! history, as it is 
delivered by the sacred writers, and as it has come down to 
us from the Babylonians themselves. 

Berosus appears to have kept silence on the subject of 
Nebuchadnezzar's mysterious malady. I cannot think, with 
Hengstenberg, t^i that either he or Abydenus intended 
any allusion to this remarkable fact in the accounts which 
they flimished of his decease. It was not to be expected 
that the native writer would tarnish the glory of his 
country's greatest monarch by any mention of an aJfliction 
which was of so strange and debasing a character. Nor is 
it at all certain that he would be aware of it. As Nebu- 
chadnezzar outlived his affliction, and was again "estab- 
lished in hia kingdom,"' all monaments belonging to the 
time of his malady would have been subject to his own re- 
vision; and if any record of it was allowed to descend to 
posterity, care would have been taken that the truth was 
not made too plain, by couching the record in sufficiently 
ambigaous phraseology. Berosus may have read, without 
fully understanding it, a document which has descended to 
modem times in a tolerably complete condition, and which 
seems to contain an allusion to the fact that the great king 
' Dan. iv. 3S. 
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was for a time incapacitated for the discharge of the royal 
functions. In the inscription tnoivn as the " Standard 
Inscription " of Nebuchadnezzar, the monarch himself re- 
lates, that during some considerable time — four years ap- 
parently — ail hia great works were at a stand — "he did 
not build high places — he did not lay up treasures — he 
did not sing the praises of his Lord, Merodach — he did 
not offer him sacrifice — he did not feeep np the works of 
irrigation." (^' Tho cause of this suspension, at once of 
reli^ous worship and of works of utility, is stated in the 
document in phrases of such obscurity as to be unintelligi- 
ble ; until therefore a better explanation is offered, it can- 
not but be regarded as at least highly probable, that the 
passage in question contains the 'royal version of that 
remarkable story with which Daniel concludes hia notice 
of the great Chaldsean sovereign. 

For the space of time intervening between the recovery 
of Ifebnchadnezzar from hia affliction and the conquest of 
Babylon by the Medo-Persians, which was a period of 
about a quaiter of a century, the Biblical narrative sup- 
plies ns with bat a single fact — the release from prison 
of Jehoiachin by Evil-Merodach in the year that he as- 
cended the throne of his father. It has been already re- 
marked that the native historian agreed exactly in the 
name of this prince and the year of his accession ; he 
added, (what Scripture does not expressly state,) that 
Evil-Merodach was Nebuchadnezzar's son. (^' "With re- 
gard to the character of thia monarch, there seems at first 
sight to be a contrast between the account of Berosus and 
the slight indications which the Scripture narrative fnr- 
nishea. Berosua taxes EvU-Merodach with intemperance 
and lawlessness ; <^^' Scripture relates that he had com- 
passion on Jehoiaclun, released him from prison, and 
12* 
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" Spake kindly unto him " ' — allowed liiin the rank of king 
ouce more, and made blm a constant guest at his table, 
thus treating him with honor and tenderness duiing the 
short remainder of Ids life. Perhaps to the Babylonians 
such a reversal of the policy pursued by their great mon- 
arch appeared to be mere i-eeklesa "lawlessness; "and Evil- 
Merodach may have been deposed, in part at least, because 
of hia departure from the received practice of the Babylo- 
nians with respect to rebel princes. 

The successor of this nnfortunate king was his brother- 
in-law, NerigUssar; who, althongh not mentioned in Scrip- 
ture as a monai'ch, has been recognized among the "piinces 
of the king of Babylon"* by whom Nebuchadnezzai- was 
accompanied in his last siege of Jerusalem. A name there 
given, Nergal-shar-ezar, corresponds letter for letter with 
that of a king whose remains are found on the site of Baby- 
lon, t^^l and who is reasonably identified with, the Keriglissar 
of Eerosus and tlie Nerigassolaesar of Ptolemy's Canon. 
Moreover, the title of " Rab-Mag," which this personage 
bears in Jeremiah, is found attached to the name of the 
Babylonian monarch in hia brick legends (^^l — a coin- 
cidence of that minute and exact bind which is one of the 
surest indications of authentic history. 

Of the son of Neriglissar, who was a mere child, and 
reigned but a few months, Scripture certainly contains no 
traee. Whether his successor, the last native king of the 
Canon, whose name is there ^ven as Nabonadius, and 
who appears elsewhere as Kabannidochus, Nabonnedus, 
or Labynetust^' — whether this monarch has a place in 
the Scriptural nan-ative or no, has long been a matter of 
dispute among the learned. That there is no name in the 
least resembling Nabonadius in the Bible, is granted. But 
' 2 Kings XXV. 28. ' Jerem. xsxis. 3 and 13. 
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it has been by many supposed that that prince must be 
identical with Daniel's Eelahazzar C**) — the last native 
ruler mentioned in Scnpture. The great diveraity, how- 
ever, of the two names, coupled with the fact that in eveiy 
other case of a Semitic monarch — whether Assyrian or 
Babylonian — the Hebrew representative is a near expres- 
sion of the vernacular term, has always made this theory 
unsatisfactory ; and Rationalists, finding no better explana- 
tion than this ,-f the acknowledged difficulty,<^) have been 
emboldened to declare that Daniel's account of Belshazzar 
is a pure invention of his own, that it contradicts Berosus, 
and is an unmistakable indication of the unhiatorical char- 
acter which attaches to the entire narrative, (^^ It was 
diificuit to meet the arguments of these objectors in former 
times. Not only could they point to the want of confir- 
mation by amy profane writer of the name Belshazzar, but 
they could urge further "contradictions." Berosus, they 
could say, made the last Babylonian monarch absent from 
the city at the time of its capture by the Persians. He 
spoke of him aa taken prisoner afterwards at Boi-eippa, and 
as then not slain, but treated with much kindness by 
Cyras. Thus the two narratives of the fall of Babylon 
appeared to be wholly irreconcilable, and some were 
driven to suppose t\io falls of Bibjlon, to escape the seem- 
ing contrariety. (^J But out of all this confusion and 
uncertMnty a very smil! ind sinijile discoveiy, made a few 
years since, has educed order and harmony in a very 
remarkable way. It is found that Nabonadius, the last 
ting of the Canon, associated with him on the throne 
during the later years of his reign hia son, Bilshar-uiiuir, 
and allowed him the royal title. <^^' There can be little 
doubt that it waa this prince who conducted the defence 
of Babylon, and was slain in the massacre which followed 
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upon the capture ; while hia father, who was at the time 
ill Borsippa, surrendered, and experienced tlie demency 
which was generally shown to fallen kings by the Persians. 

If it be stUl objected that Belshazzar is, in Scripture, 
not the son of Nabonadius, but of Nebuchadnezzar,^ and 
of the Nebuchadnezzar who carried oif the sacred vessels 
from Babylon,^ it is enough to reply, first, that the word 
"son" is used in Scriptm-e not only in its proper sense, 
but also as equivalent to " grandson," or indeed any 
descendant ; <■'"''> and secondly, that Bilshar-uzur (or Bel- 
shaazar) may easily have been Nebuchadnezzar's grandson, 
since his father may upon his accession have married a 
daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, and Belshazzar may have 
been the issue of this man-iage. < ^'^ A usurper in those 
days commonly sought to strengthen himself in the gov- 
ernment by an alliance with some princess of the house, or 
branch, which he dispossessed. 

There stiU remains one historical difHculty in the book 
of Daniel, which modern research has not yet solved, but 
of which Tirae, the great discoverer, will perhaps one day 
bring the solution. We can only at present indulge in 
conjectures concerning " Darius the Mede," who " took the 
kingdom" aiter Bclshaazar was slain." He has been identi- 
fied with Astyages,t*®) with Cyaxai'es, a supposed son of 
Astyages, (*^' with Neriglissar, W and with Nabonadius ; t^> 
but each of these suppositions has its difficulties, and per- 
haps it ia the moat probable view that ho was a viceroy set 
up by Cyms, of whom there is at present no trace in pro- 
fane history, (^6) 

The fact of the sudden and unexpected capture of Baby- 
lon by a Medo-Persic army during the celebration of a 
festival, and of the consequent absorption of the Babylo- 
' Dan. T. 11, 18, &c. ' Ibid, yecse 2. ' Ibid. v. 31. 
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iiian into the Medo-Pcraic Empire, is one of those mani- 
fest points of agreement hetween Scripture and profane 
atjthore (■'■^> which speak for tfcemselycs, and on ■which all 
comment would, be superfluous. The administration of 
the realm after the conquest by " the law of the Medea and 
Persians which altereth not," '■ is at once iUustrative of that 
unity of the two gi-eat Arian races which all ancient his- 
tory attests, t^J and in harmony with that eupei-iority of law 
to the king's caprice, which seems to have distinguished the 
Persian from most Oriental despotisms. <^^' With i-espect 
to the "satrapial organization of the Empire," which is 
again detected in Daniel's account of the reign of Dai-ius 
the Mede,(™' and which is supposed to have been trans- 
ferred to this time from the reign of Darius Hystaspis by 
an anachi-onism, it maybe observed, that the "one hundred 
and twenty princes " which " it pleased Darius to set over 
the kingdom," ^ ai-e not the satraps, perhaps not even pi-o- 
vincial governors at all, but rather a body of councillors 
resident in or near the capital, and accustomed to meet 
together,^ to advise the monarch. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that X>anns the Mede, like the Ahasuerus of Esther, 
with whom he has been compared, i^" rules over the East 
generally. He "was made ting over the realm of the 
Chatdceans"* — that is, he received from Gyrus, the true 
conqueror of Babylon, the kingdom of Babylonia Proper, 
which lie held as a fief imder the Medo-Persic Empire. 
The one hundred and twenty piinees are either his council, 
or at the most provincial governors in the comparatively 
small kingdom of Babylon ; and the coincidence (if such it 
is to be considered) between their number and that of the 
one hundred and twenty-seven provinces of i 
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extending from Ethiopia to India,^ ia purely accidental. 
There is no question here of the administration of an 
Empire, but only of the ijitemal regulations of a single 
province. 

We have now reached the time when the Captivity of 
Jndah approached its close. "In the first year- of Darius, 
the son of AhaaneruB, of the seed of the Medes,"* Daniel, 
who natni'ally counted the Captivity from the time when 
he was himself carried off from Jerusalem,^ perceiving that 
the period fixed by Jeremiah for the lestoration cf the 
Jews to their own land approached, "set his fice to seek 
by prayer and supplications, wjth fastings ind swkcloth, 
and ashes,"' that God would "turn awiy hi'< fuiy and 
anger fi-om Jerusalem,"* and "cause his f.ice to shine upon 
his sanctuary," ° and " do, and defer not, ' It is evident 
therefore that, accorfing to the cdculations of Daniel, a 
space little short of seventy years bad elapsed from the 
capture of Jerusalem in the reign of Jehoiakim to the first 
year of Darius the Mede. The close agreement of this 
chronology with the Babylonian is very remarkable. It 
can be clearly shown from a comparison of Bcrosus with 
Ptolemy's Canon, that, according to the reckoning of the 
Babylonians, the time between Nebuchadnezzar's first con- 
quest of Judsea in the reign of Jehoiakim, and the year 
following the fall of Babylon, when Daniel made his 
prayer, was sixty-eight years, 1^1 or two years only shoit of 
the seventy which had been fixed by Jeremiah as the dura- 
tion of the Captivity. 

Attempts have been made to prove a stUl more exact 
agreement;'^' but they are unnecessary. Approximate 
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coincidence is the utmost that we have any right to expect 
between the early chronolo^ea of different nations, whose 
methods of reckoning are in most cases somewhat differ- 
ent ; and in the present instance the term of seventy years, 
being primarily a prophetic and not an historic number, is 
perhaps not intended to be exact and definite. (^' 

The restoration of the Jews to their own land, and their 
fortunes till the reform of Nehemiah, are related to us in 
the three historical books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther; 
and receive illustration from the prophecies of Zechariah, 
Haggai, and Malachi. The generally authentic chai-acter 
of the booka of Ezra and Nehemiah has never been ques- 
tioned. They disarm the Rationalist by the absence from 
them of any miraculous, or even any very marvellous 
features; and the humble and subdued tone in which they 
are written, the weakness and subjection which they con- 
fess, mark in the strongest possible way the honesty and 
good faith of their composers. Under these circumstances 
the question of their genuineness becomes one of minor 
importance. If the relations are allowed to be true, it is of 
little consequence who was their author. I see, however, 
no reason to doubt that in the main the two books are the 
works of the individuals whose names they bear in the 
Septuagint and in our own Version. That some portions 
of the hook of Ezra were written by Ezi-a, and that Nehe- 
miah wrote the greater part of the hook of Nehemiah, is 
allowed even by I>e "Wette ; who has not {I think) shown 
sufficient ground for questioning the integrity of either 
composition ,<35) unless in respect of a single passage. The 
genealogy of the high priests in the twelfth chapter of 
Nehemiah^ is a later addition to the bools, which cannot 
have been inserted into it before the time of Alexander, l^^* 
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It atands to the rest of Nehemiali aa the genealogy of the 
Dukes of Edom ' stands to Genesis, or that of the descend- 
ants of Jechoniah * to the rest of Chronicles. (^> But apart 
from this passage there is nothing in Nehemiah which may 
not have been written by the cupbearer of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus; while in Ezra there is absolutely nothing at 
all which may not easily have proceeded from the pen of 
the "ready scribe" who was in favor with the same mon- 
arch. It is objected that the book sometimes speaks 
of Ezra in the tliird, sometimes in the first person ; 
and concluded from this fact that he did not write the 
parts in which the third, person is used. (^' But the 
examples of Daniel f^"' and Thucydidea (^' are sufficient 
to show that an author may change fi'om the one person to 
the other even more than once in the couree of a work ; 
and the case of Daniel is especially in point, as indicating 
the practice of the period. The same irregularity (it may 
be remarked) occurs in the Persian inscriptions. C^l It be- 
longs to the simplicity of rude tim.es, and has its parallel in 
the Mmilar practice found even now in the letters of unedu- 
cated persons. 

If then the books of Ezi'a and Nehemiah are rightly re- 
garded as the works of those personages, they will possess 
the same high degree of historical credibility as the later 
portions of the Pentateuch. Ezra and Nehemiah were 
chief men in their nation — the one being the ecclesiastical, 
the other the civil head ; and they wrote the national his- 
tory of their own time, for which they are the most com- 
petent witnesses that could possibly have come forward. 
Ezra, moi-eover, resembles Moses in another respect; he 
not only ^ves an account of his own dealings with the 
Jewish people, but prefaces that account by a sketch of 
' Gen. xxx-vi. 31-43. ' 1 Chron, iii, 17-24. 
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their history during a period with ■which he was personally 
unacquainted. As this period does not extend farther 
back than about eighty years from the time when he took 
the direction of aiEiirs at Jerusalem, (^) and as the facts 
recorded are of high national importance, they would de- 
serve to be accepted on his testimony, even supposing that 
he obtained them from mere oral tradition, according to 
the Canons of historical credibility which have been laid 
down in the first Lecture. t^> Ezra's sketch, however, (as 
many commentators have seen,) bears traces of having 
been drawn up from contemporary documents ; (^' and we 
may safely conclude, that the practice of " noting down 
public annals," which we have seen reason to regard aa a 
part of the prophetic office under the Kings, (^) was re- 
vived on the return from the Captivity, when HaggM and 
Zecbariah may probably have discharged the duty which at 
an eai-lier period had been undertaken by Jeremiah and 
Isaiah. 

While the historical authority of the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah is recognized almost universally, that of Esther 
is impugned by a great vaiiety of writers. Niebnhr's re- 
jection of tliia book has been already noticed,*''^' De 
Wette regai-ds it as "consisting of a stiing of historical 
difficulties and improbabilities, and as containing a number 
of errors in regard to Persian customs." (^') CEder, Mi- 
chaolis, Corrodi, Bertholdt, and others, throw more or less 
doubt upon its authenticity. (^^' The Jews, however, have 
always looked upon it, not only as a true and anthentic 
history, but as a book deserving of special honor ;l^) and 
it seems impossible to account for its introduction into 
theii- Canon on any other ground than that of its historic 
truth. The feast of Purim, which the Jews still celebrate, 
and at which the book of Esther is always read, must be 
13 
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regarded as sufficiently evidencing the truth of the main 
facts of the narrative ;<'<'' and the Jews would certainly 
never have attached to the religious celebration of that 
festival the reading of a document from which the religious 
element is absent, or almost absent, P^t had they not be- 
lieved it to contain a correct account of the details of the 
transaction. Their belief constitutes an argument of very 
great weight ; to destroy its force there is needed some- 
thing more than the exhibition of a certain number of 
"difficulties and improbabilities," such as continually pre- 
sent themselves to the historic student in connection even 
with his very best materials. 0^) 

The date and author of the book of Esther are points 
of very great uncertainty. The Jews in general ascribe it 
to Mordecai; but some say that it was written by the 
High Priest, JoiaJdm; while others assfgn the composition 
to theGi-eat Synagogue, f^' It appears from an expression 
at the close of the ninth chapter — "And the decree of 
Esthet confinned these matters of Purim, and it was 
written in the book " ' — that the whole affair was put on 
record at once; but "the book" here spoken of is probably 
that "book of the Chronicles of the kings of Media and 
Persia,'" which had been mentioned more than once in 
the earlier part of the narrative.* To this work the actual 
writer of our book of Esther — whoever he may have been 
— evidently had aecoss; and it is a reasonable supposition 
that in the main he follows his Persian authority. Hence 
probably that omission of the name of God, and of the 
distinctive tenets of the Israehtes, which has been made an 
objection by some to the canonicity of this book. C*' 

We have now to examine the narrative contained in 

Ezra, Wehemiah, and Esther, by the light which profane 

■ Esther ix, 32. ' Ibid. x. 2. = Ibid, ii, 23 ; and yi. 1. 
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history throws on it, more particularly in respect of those 
points which have been illustrated by recent discoTeries. 

There are probably few things more surprising to the in- 
telligent student of Scripture than the reli^ons tone of the 
proclamations which are assigned in Ezra to Cyrus, Darius, 
and Artaserxes. " Th& Lor^ God of heaven,^' says Cyrus, 
" hath ^ven me all the kingdoms of the earth, and he hath 
chained me to build him a house at Jemsalem, which is 
in Judah. Who is there among yon of all his people ? 
Hia God be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem, 
which ia in Judah, and buUd the house of the Lord God 
of Israel (he is the God) which is in Jerusalem." ' " I make 
a decree," says Darius, " that these men be not hindered . . . 
that which they have need of . . . for the bumt-ofierings of 
the God of heaven ... let it be given them day by day 
without f^l ; that they may offer sacrifices of sweet savors 
unto the God of heaven, smApray for the l\fe of the Mng 
and of his sons."^ "Artaxerses, king of kings," writes 
that monai'ch, " unto Ezra the priest, the scribe of the law 
of the God of heaven, perfect peace, and at such a time . . . 
WhatBoever is commanded by the God of heaven, let it be 
diUgently done for the house of the God of heaven ; for 
why should there he wrath against tlie realm of the king 
and his sons ?" ' Two things are especially remarkable in 
these passages — fii-st, the strongly marked religions char- 
acter, very unusual in heathen documents ; and secondly, 
the distinctness with which they assert the unity of God, 
Mid thence identify the God of the Persians with the God 
of the Jews. Both these points receive abundant Dlustra- 
tion from the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, in which the 
recognition of a single supreme God, Ormazd, and the 
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clear and constant ascription to libn of the direction of all 
mundane affairs, are leading features. In all the Persian 
monuments of any length, the monai'ch makes the acknowl- 
edgment that " Ormaad has bestowed on him his empire," C^J 
Every success that ia gained is " by the grace of Ormazd," 
The name of Ormaad occiirs in almost every other para- 
graph of the Behistun inscripfion. No public loonuments 
with such a pervading rehgious spirit have ever been dis- 
covered among the records of any heathen nation as those 
of the Persian kings; and through all of them, down to the 
time of Artaxersea Ochua, the name of Ormazd stands 
alone and unapproachable, as that of the Supreme Lord of 
earth and heaven. The title "Lord of Heaven," which 
runs as a sort of catchword through these Chaldee transla- 
tions of the Persian records, ia not indeed in the cuneiform 
monumenta diatinctly attached to him as an epithet; but 
the common formula wherewith inscriptions open sets him 
forth as " the great God Ormazd, who gave both earth and 
heaven to mankind."!''^' 

It ia generaUy admitted that the succession of the Per- 
aian kings from Cyrus to Darius Hystaspis ia correctly 
given in Ezra.'") The names of the two intermediate 
monarchs are indeed replaced by others — and it ia diificalt 
to explain how these kings came to be known to the Jews 
as Ahasuerua and Artaxerxes, instead of Cambysea and 
SmerdisC^J — but the exact agreement in the number of 
the reigns, and the harmony in the chronologyP^' have 
caused it to be almost imiversally allowed that Cambyses 
and Smerdis are intended. Assuming this, we may note 
that the only Persian king who is said to have interrapted 
the building of the temple is that Magian monarch, the 
Pseud -Smerdis, who was opposed to the pure Persian 
religion, and who would therefore have been likely to 
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! the religious policy of liis preclecessors. The Sa- 
maritans " wealsened the hands of the people of Judah and 
troubled them in building"^ during the reigns of Cyrus and 
Cambyaes; but it was not tOl the letter of the Paeudo- 
Smerdia was received, that "the work of the bouse of God 
ceased."^ The same prince, that is, who is stated in the 
inscriptions to have chEuiged the religion of Persia,!^' ap- 
pears in Ezra as the opponent of a religious work, which 
Cyrus had encouraged, and Cambyses had allowed to be 
carried on. 

The reversal by Darius of the reli^oua policy of the 
Mag^an monarch, and bis recurrence to the line of conduct 
which had been pursued by Cyrus, as related in Ezra, har- 
monize completely with the account which Darius himself 
gives of his proceedings soon after his accession. "I re- 
stored to the people," he says, " the reli^ous worship, of 
which the Ma^an had deprived them. As it was before, 
so I arranged it." C^J Of course, this passage refers prima- 
rily to the Persian Court religion, and ita reestablishment 
in the plaee of Magiam as the religion of the atate ; but 
such a return to comparatively pure principles would 
involve a renewal of the old sympathy with the Jews and 
with the worship of Jehovah. Accordingly, while the let- 
ter of the Magus ^ ia devoid of the slightest reference to 
rehgion, that of Darius exhibits — as has been already 
shown — the same pioua and reverential spirit, the same 
respect for tho God of the Jews, and the same identifica- 
tion of Him with the Supreme Being recognized by the 
Persiana, which are so prominent in the decree of Cyrus, 
Darius is careful to follow in tho footsteps of the great 
founder of the monarchy, and under him " the house of 
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God at Jerusalem," which Cyrus was "charged" to build,' 
is finally "builded and flnished."' 

A break occurs in the Biblical narrative between the 
sixth and seventh chapters of Ezra, the length of which is 
not estimated by the sacred historian, but which we know 
from profane sources to have extended to above half a cen- 
tury. (^) Into this interval falls the whole of the reign of 
Xerxes. The Jews in Palestine appear to have led during 
this time a quiet and peaceable life under Persian govern- 
ors, and to have disarmed the hostility of their neighbors 
by unworthy compliances, such as intennarriagea;' which 
would have tended, if unchecked, to destroy their distinct 
nationality. No history of the time is given, because no 
event occurred during it of any importance to the Jewish 
community in Palestine. It is thought, however, by many 
— and on the whole it is not improbable — that the history 
related in the Book of Esther belongs to the interval in 
question, and thus fills up the gap in the narrative of Ezra. 
The name Ahasueros is undoubtedly the proper Hebi-ew 
equivalent for the Persian word which the Greeks repre- 
sented by Xerxes.!^''' And if it was Kish, the ancestor of 
Mordecai in the fourth degi-eo, who was carried away from 
Jerusalem by Kebuchadnezzar, together with Jeconiah,^ the 
time of Xerxes would be exactly that in which Mordecai 
ought to have flourished. (^) Assuming on these grounds 
the king intended by Ahasucrus to be tlie Xerxes of Greek 
history, we are at once struck with the strong resemblance 
which his character bears to that assigned by the classical 
writers to the celebrated son of Darius. Proud, self-willed, 
amorous, careless of contravening Persian customs; reck- 
less of human life, yet not actually bloodthirsty; impetu- 

'Ezrai. 2. ''Ibid. \i. 14. 

' Ibid. is. 2, &c * Esther ji. 5, S. 
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0U8, facile, changeable — the Ahasuerus of Esther corre- 
sponds in all respects to the Greek portraiture of Xerxes, 
which is not (be it observed) the mere picture of an Orien- 
tal despot, but has various peculiarities which distinguish it 
even from the other Persian kings, and which — I think it 
maybe said — individualize it. Nor is there — as might 
BO easily have been the case, were the book of Esther a 
romance — any contradiction between its facts and those 
which the Greeks have recorded of Xerxes. The third 
year of his reign, when Ahasuerus makes his great feast at 
Shushan (or Susa) to his nobles,^ was a year which Xerxea 
certainly passed at Susa, C^^' and one wherein it is likely 
that he kept open house for " the princes of the provinces," 
who would from time to time visit the court, in order to 
report on the state of their preparations for the Greek wax. 
The seventh year, wherein Esther is made queen,' is that 
which follows the return of Xerxes from Greece, where 
again we know from the best Greek authority t^^J that he 
resumed his residence at Susa. It is true that " after thia 
time histoiy speaks of other favorites and another wife of 
Xerxes, namely Amcstris," (^'J who can scarcely have been 
Esther, (^) since the Greeks declare that she was the 
daughter of a Persian noble ; — but it is quite possible that 
Amestris niay have been in disgrace for a time, and that 
Esther may have been temporarily advanced to the dig- 
nity of Sultana. We know far too Uttle of the domestic 
history of Xerxes from profane sources to pronounce the 
position which Esther occupies in his harem impossible 
or improbable. Ti-ue again that profane history tells us 
nothing of Haman or Mordecai — but we have absolutely 
no profane information on the subject of who were the 
gi-eat officers of the Persian court, or who had influence 
with Xerxes after the death of Mardonius. 

1 Esther i. 2, 3. * Ibid. U. 16. 
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The intimate acquaintance which the Book of Esther 
shows in many passages with Persian manners and cus- 
toms, has been aeknowledged even by De Wette,<^^J who 
regards it as composed in Persia on that account, I think 
it may be said that we have nowhere else so graphic or so 
just a portraiture of the Persian courts such as it was in 
the earlier part of the period of decline, which followed 
upon the death of Darius, The story of the Book is no 
■doubt in its leading features — the contemplated i: 
of the Jews, and the actual slaughter of their a 
wonderful and antecedently improbable ; but these are 
exactly the points of which the commemorative festival of 
Purim is the strongest possible corroboration. And it 
may lessen the seeming improbability to bear in mind that 
open massacres of obnoxious persons were not unknown to 
the Persians of Xerxca' time. There had once been a 
general massacre of all the Magi who could be found ; ('"'' 
and the annual obsen-ance of this day, which was known 
as " the Magophonia," would serve to keep up the recollec- 
tion of the circumstance. 

Of Artaxerxea Longimanua, the son and successor of 
Xerxes, who appears both from his name and from his time 
to be the monarch under whom Ezra and Nehemiah flour- 
ished, (81) we have little information from profane sources. 
His character, as drawn by Ctesias, is mild but weak, (^' 
and sufficiently harmonizes with the portrait in the first 
chapter of Nehemiah. He reigned forty years^a longer 
time than any Persian king but one; and it is perhaps 
worthy of remark that Nehemiah mentions his thirty- 
second year;^ for this, which is allowable in his case, would 
have involved a contradiction of profane history, had it 
occurred in connection with any other Persian king men- 
tioned in Scripture, excepting only Darius Hystaspis. 
' Nehera. v. li ; xiii. 6. 
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The Old Testament history here terminates. For the 
space of nearly five hundred yeai-s — from the time of 
Nehemiah and Malachi to that of St. Paul — -the.Jews pos- 
sessed no inspired writer; and their history, ■when recorded 
at all, was related in works which were not regarded by 
themselves aa authoritative or canonical. I am not con- 
cerned to defend the historical accuracy of the Books of 
Maccabees; much less that of Judith and the second 
Esdras, which seem to bo mere romances. (*• J My task, so 
fer as the Old Testament k concerned, is accomplished. 
It has, I believe, been shown, in the first place, that the 
sacred narrative itself is the production of eye-witnesses, or 
of those who followed the accounts of eye-witnesses, and 
therefore that it is entitled to the acceptance of all those 
who regard contemporary testimony as the m^n ground of 
all authentic history. And it has, secondly, been made 
apparent, that all the evidence which we possess from pro- 
fane sources of a really important and trustwortliy charac- 
ter fends to confiiTn the truth of the history delivered 
to us in tho saered volume. The monumental records 
of past ages — Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Pei-sian, 
Phtenician — the writings of historians who have based 
their histories on contemporary annals, as Manetho, Bero- 
eus, Dius, Menander, Nicolas of Damascus — the descrip- 
tions ^ven by eye-witnesses of the Oriental manners and 
customs — the proofe obtdned by modem research of the 
condition of art in the time and country — all combine to 
confirm, illustrate, and establish the veracity of the writers, 
who have delivered to us, in the Pentateuch, in Joshna, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings and Chronicles, Ezra, Esther, and 
Nehemiah, the history of the chosen people. That history 
stands fiim against all tho assaults made upon it; and the 
more light that is thrown by research and discovery upon 
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the times and countries witli which it deals, the more 
apparent becomes its authentio and matter-of-fact charac- 
ter. Instead of ranging parallel with the mythical tradi- 
tions of Greece and Rome, (with which some delight to 
compare it,) it stands, at the hast, on a par with the ancient 
histories of Egypt, Babylon, Phcenicia, and Assyria ; which, 
like it, were recorded from a remote antiquity by national 
historiographers. Sound criticism finds in the sacred 
writings of the Jews documents belonging to the times of 
which they profess to treat, and on a calm investigation 
classes them, not with romantic poems or mythological 
fables, but with the sober narratives of those other ancient 
writers, who have sought to hand down to posterity a true 
account of the facts which their eyes have witnessed. As 
in the New Testament, so in the Old, that which the 
■writers "declare" to the world is in the main "that which 
they have heard, which they have seen with their eyes, 
which they have looked upon, and which their hands have 
handled." ^ It is not their object to amuse men, much less 
to impose on them by any " cunningly devised fables ; " ° 
but simply to record facts and " bear their witness to the 
truth." ^ 
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The period of time embraced by the events of which we 
have any mention in the New Teetataent but little exceeds 
the lifetime of a man, falling short of a full centuiy. The 
regular and continuous history ia comprised within a yet 
narrower space, since it commences in the year of Rome 
748 or 749, and terminates about sixty-three years later, in 
the fifth of Nero, Anno Domini 58.0 If uniformity of plan 
were a thing of paramount importance, it would be my 
duty to subdivide this epajie of time into three portions, 
which might be treated separately in the three remaining 
Lectures of the present Course. Such a subdivision could 
be made withont any great difficulty. The century nata- 
rally breaks into three periods — the tune of our Ijord's life, 
or that treated of in the Gospels ; the time of the rapid and 
triumphant spread of Christianity, or that of which wo have 
the history in the Acts ; and the time of oppression and 
persecution without, of defection and heresy within, or that 
to which we have incidental allusions in the later Epistles 
and the Apocalypse. Or, if we confined our view to the 

(135) 
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space of time which is covered by the historical Books, and 
omitted the last of these three periods from our considera- 
tion, we might obtain a convenient division of the second 
period irom the actual arrangement of the Acts, where the 
author, after occupying himself during twelve chapters with 
the general condition of the Christian community, becomes 
from the thirteenth the biographer of a single Apostle, 
whose career he thenceforth follows without interi-uption. 
But on the whole I think it will be more convenient, at 
some sacrifice of uniformity, to regard the enth-e space 
occupied by the New Testament narrative as a single pe- 
riod, and to substitute, at the present point, for the arrange-i 
ment of time hitherto followed, an arrangement based upon 
a division of the evidence, which here naturally separates 
into three heads or branches. The first of these is the 
internal evidence, or that of the documents themselves, 
which I propose to make the subject of the present Lec- 
ture ; the second is the testimony of adversaries, or that 
borne by Heathen and Jewish writers to the veracity of 
the narrative; the third is the testimony of believers, or 
that producible fi-om the uninspired Christian remains of 
the times contemporary with or immediately following the 
age of the Apostles. The two last named branches will be 
treated respectively in the seventh and eighth Lectures, 

The New Testament is commonly regarded too much aa 
a single book, and its testimony is scarcely viewed as more 
than that of a single writer. No doubt, contemplated on 
its divine side, the work has a real unity, He who is with 
His church "always"^ having designed the whole in His 
Eternal Counsels, and having caused it to take the shape 
that it beai-s ; but regai-ded as the work of man, which it 
also is, the New Testament (it should be remembered) is a 

' Matt. sxTiii. 20. 
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collection of twenty-seven separate and independent docu- 
ments, composed by eiglit or nine difi'erent persons, at sep- 
arate times, and under varied circumstances. Of tliese 
t^venty-seven documents, twenty-one consist of letters writ- 
ten by those who were engaged in the propagation of the 
new Religion to their converts, four are biographies of 
Christ, one is a short ChurcL History, containing a general 
account of the Christian community for twelve or thirteen 
years after our Lord's ascension, together with a pai'ticular 
account of St. Paul's doings for about foui'teen yeai's after- 
wards ; and one ia prophetical, contaiuing (as is generally 
supposed) a sketch of tlie future 'state and condition of the 
Christian Church from the close of the first century, when 
it was written, to the end of the world. It is mth the his- 
torical Books that we are in the present review primarily 
concerned. I wish to show that for the Scriptural narra- 
tive of the birth, life, death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Christ, as well as for the circumstances of the first preach- 
ing of the Gospel, the. historical evidence that we possess ia 
of an authentic and satisfactory character. 

As with that docament which is the basis of Judaism, P^) 
so with those wldch are the basis of Christianity, it ia of 
very great interest and importance to know by whom they 
were written. If the history was recorded by eye-wit- 
nesses, or even by persons contemporaneous with the 
events narrated, then it is allowed on all hands that the 
record containing it must have a very strong claim indeed 
to om- acceptance. "But the alleged ocular testimony," 
we are told, "or proximity in point of time to the events 
recorded, ia mere assumption — an assumption originat- 
ing from, the titles which the Biblical boolcs bear in our 
Canon." (^) "Little rehance, however, can be placed on 
these titles, or on the headings of ancient manuscripts 
14 
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gen er ally." t*' "The early Jewish and Christian writers — 
even the most repntablo — puhhshed their works with the 
substitntion of venerated names, without an idea that they 
were guilty of falsehood or deception by so doing." C^) In 
" sacred records" and "bibUcal books" this species of for- 
gery obtained "more especially;"!^) and the title of Tvorka 
of this bind is scarcely any evidence at all of the i-eal 
authorship. Fuither, the aetual titles of our Gospels are 
not to be regarded as intended to assert the composition 
of the Gospel by the person named; all that they mean to 
assert is, the composition of the connected history "after 
the oral discourses, or notes," of the person named in the 
title. This is the true ori^nal meaning of the word ti-ans- 
lated by "according to ;" which ie improperly understood 
as implying actual authorship, f' 

Such are the assertions with which we are met, when we 
ui'ge that for the events of our Lord's life we have the tes- 
timony of eye-witnesses, whose means of luiowing the tmth 
wei-e of the highest order, and whose honesty is unim- 
peachable. These assertions (which I have ^ven as nearly 
as possible in the words of Strauss) consist of a series of po- 
sitions either plainly false, or at best without either proof or 
likelihood ; yet upon these the modem Rationalism is con- 
tent to base its claim to supersede Christianity, This end 
it openly avows, and it admits that, to make its claim good, 
the positions above given should be established. Let us 
then consider briefly the several assertions upon which we 
are invited to exchange the Religion of Christ for that of 
Stranss and Schleieiinacber. 

It is said, that "the alleged ocular testimony is an 
assumption originating from the titles which the Biblical 
books bear in our Canon." I do not know if any stress is 
intended to be laid on the last clause of this objection ; but 
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as it might mislead the nnleained, I may obseire in pass- 
ing, that the titles ■which the Booka bear in the modem 
authorized veriions of the Scripture'! are hteral translations 
from some of the most ancient Greek manuscripts, and 
descend to us at least from the timca of the first Councils ; 
while titles still more emphatic and expKcit are found in 
several of the versions which were made at an eai-ly 
period, (^> Our belief in the authorship of the ^Titinga, 
no doubt, rests partly on the titles, as does our belief in 
the authorship of every ancient treatise ; but it is untrue to 
say that these headings fiist originated the belief; for 
before the titlei were attached, the belief must have 
existed. In truth, there is not the slightest pretence for 
insinuating that there was ever any doubt as to the author- 
ship of any one of the historical books of the New Testa- 
ment ; which are as uniformly ascribed to the writers 
whose names they bear as the Return of the Ten Thou- 
sand to Senophon, or the Lives of the Cfesars to Sueto- 
nius. There is indeed far better evidence of authorship in 
the case of the four Gospels and of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, than exists with respect to the works of almost any 
classical writer. It is a very rare occurrence for classical 
works to bo distinctly quoted, or for their authors to be 
mentioned by name, within a century of the time of their 
publication. (^) The Gospels, as we shall find in the sequel, 
are fi'equently quoted within this period, and the writers of 
three at least out of the four are mentioned within the 
time as authors of works corresponding perfectly to those 
which have come down to us aa their compositions. Our 
conviction then of the genuineness of the Gospels does not 
rest exclusively, or even mainly, on the tltl,e«, but on the 
unanimous consent of ancient writers and of the wliole 
Christian church in the first ages. 
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In the next place we are toM that "little reliance can be 
placed on the headings of ancient mannsci-ipts generally." 
Undoubtedly, euch headings, when unconfirmed by fur- 
ther testimony, are devoid of any great weight, and may 
be set aside, if the internal evidence of the writings them- 
selves disproves the superscription. Still they constitute 
important prinid facie evidence of authorship ; and it is to 
be presumed that they are correct, until solid reasons be 
shown to the contrary. The headings of ancient manu- 
scripts are, in point of fact, generally accepted as correct 
by critics ; and the proportion, among the works of an- 
tiquity, of those reckoned spurious to those regarded as 
genuino, is small indeed. 

But it is said that in the case of "sacred records" and 
"biblical books" the headings are "especially" untrust- 
worthy. This, we are told, " is evident, and has long since 
been proved." ('"' Where the proof is to he found, we are 
not informed, nor whence the peculiar untrustworthiness 
of what is "sacred" and "bibhcal" proceeds. We are 
referred, however, to the cases of the Pentateuch, the book 
of Daniel, and a certain number of the Psalms, as well 
known instances; and we shall probably not be wrong in 
assuming that these arc selected as the most palpable cases 
of incorrect ascription of hooks which the Sacred Volume 
furnishes. We have already found reason to believe that 
in regard to the Pentateuch and the book of Daniel no 
mistake has been committed ; C^' they are the works of the 
authors whose names they bear. But in the case of the 
Paalmg, it must be allowed that the headings seem fi-e- 
quently to be incon-ect. Headings, it must be remem- 
bered, are in no case any part of the inspii-ed Word ; they 
indicate merely the opinion of tliose who had tlie custody 
of the Word at the time when they were prefixed. Now 
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in most eaaea the headings ■would be attached soon after 
the composition of the work, when its authorship was 
certainly known ; hut the Psalms do not appear to have 
heen collected into a book until the time of Ezra, C^' and 
the headings of many may have been then first affixed, 
those who attached them following a vague tradition or 
venturing upon conjecture. Thus error has hero crept in; 
but on this ground to assume that " sacred records" have a 
peculiar untrustworthinesa in this respect, is to betray an 
irreli^ons spirit, and to generalize upon very insufficient 
data. 

But, it ia ssnd, " the most reputable aiithors amongst the 
Jews and early Christians published their works with the 
substitution of venerated names, without an idea that they 
were guilty of falsehood or deception by so doing." What 
is the proof of this astonnding assertion ? What early 
Chi-istian authors, reputable or no, can bo shown to have 
thus acted ? If the allusion is to the epistles of Hermaa 
and Barnabas, it must be observed that the genuineness of 
these is still matter of dispute among the learned; if to 
such works as the Clementines, the interpolated Ignatius, 
and the like, that they are not "early" in the sense implied, 
for they belong probably to the third century. C^^' The 
practice noted was common among heretical sects from the 
first, but it was made a reproach to them by the ortho- 
dox ; ('■" who did not them^eh-es adopt it till the teaching 
of the Alexandrian School had confused the boundaries of 
right and wrong, and made "pious frauds" appear defensi- 
ble. There is no reason to suppose that any orthodox 
Christian of the first century ~ when it is granted that our 
Gospels were written-— would have considered himself 
entitled to bring ont under a "venerated name" a work of 
his own composition. 

14* 
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Lastly, it is urged, "the titles of our Gospels are not 
intended to assert the composition of the works by the per- 
sons named, but only their being based upon a groundwork 
famished by such persona, cither orally, or in the shape of 
mitten notes."!'^' "This soems to be the original meaning 
attached to the word xaTiS," wc are told. No example, 
howeyer, is adduced of this use, which ia certainly not that 
of the Septuagint, where the hook of Nehemiah is refeiTed 
to under the name of "The Commentaries according to 
Nehemiah ;"^ and it cannot be shown to have obtained at 
any period of the Greek language. 

It cannot therefore be asserted with any truth that the 
titles of the G-ospels do not represent them as the composi- 
tions of the pei-sons named therein. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the object of affixing titles to the Gtospels at 
all was to mark the opinion entertained of their anthorship. 
This opinion appears to have been universal. We find no 
evidence of any doubt having ever existed on the subject 
in the early ages,<'^' Irenseus, TertuUian, Clement of Alex- 
andria, and Origen, writers in the latter half of the second 
or the be^nning of the third century, not only declare the 
authorship unreservedly, but indicate or express the univer- 
sal agreement of the Church from the first upon the sub- 
ject, (i^) Justin, in the middle of the second century, speaks 
of the "Gospels" which the Christians read in their 
Churches, as having been composed "by the Apostles of 
Christ and their companions;" and he farther shows by 
his quotations, which are abundant, that he means the Gos- 
pels now in our possession. ('®J Papias, a quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier, mentions the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark as authoritative, and declares the latter writer to have 
derived his materials from St. Peter. Thus we are brought 
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to the very age of the Apostles themselves; forPapias was 
a disciple of St. John the Evangelist, f'^' 

Further, in the case of three oat of the five Historical 
Books of the New Testament, there is an internal testimony 
to their composition by contemporaries, which is of the last 
importance. "And Ae tTiat saw it" says St. John, "bare 
record, and his record is true, and he knowoth that he saith 
true, that ye may believe."^ And again, still more expli- 
citly, after speaking of himself and of the circumstances 
which caused it to be thought that he would not die — 
" This is the disciple which testifieth of these things a«(^ 
wrote these things: and we know that his testimony is 
trae."* Either therefore St. John must be allowed to have 
been the writer of the fourth Gospel, or the writer must be 
taxed with that "conscious intention of fiction," which 
Stransa with impious boldness has ventured to allege 
against him. ('"> 

That the Acts of the Apostles and the third Gospel have 
"a testimony of a particular kind," which seems to give 
them a special claim to be accepted as the works of a con- 
temporary, is admitted even by this Prince of Sceptics. 
The wi-iter of the Acts, he allows, "by the use of the fii-st 
person identifies himself with the companion of St. Paul," 
and the prefaces of the two books make it plain that they 
"proceeded from the same anthor."!^^) This evidence is felt 
to be so strong, that even Strauss does not venture to deny 
that a companion of St. Paul may Aa«« written the two 
works. He finds it " difficult" to believe that this was act- 
ually the case, and "suspects" that the passages of the Acts 
where the first person is used "belong to a distinct memo- 
rial by another hand, which the author of the Acts has 
incorporated into his history." But stiU he allows the 
' John six. 36. ' Ibid. xxi. 24. 
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alternative — that "it is possible the companion of Panl 
may have composed the two works" — only it mnst have 
been " at a time when he was no longer protected by apos- 
tolic influence fi'om the tide of tradition," and so was 
induced to receive into his narrative, and join with what 
he had heard from the apostle, certMn marvellous (and 
therefore incredible) stories which had no solid or substan- 
tial basis. <*^' To the objection that the Acts appear, from 
the fact of then- tenninating where they do, to have been 
composed at the close of St. Paul's first imprisonment 
at Rome, A. D. 58, (or A. D. 63, accordmg to somet^^' 
writers,) and that the Gospel, as being "the foi^ner trea- 
tise," ^ was written earlier, Strauss rephes, " that the break- 
ing off of the Acts at that particular point might have been 
the result of many other causes; and that, at all events, 
such testimony standing alone is wholly insufiicient to de- 
cide the historical worth of the Gospel."(^J He thus 
assumes that the testimony " stands alone," forgetting or 
ignoring the general voice of antiquity on the subject of 
the date and value of the Gospel,*^' while he also omits to 
notice the other important evidence of an early date which 
the Gospel itself furnishes — the declaration, namely, in the 
preface that what St. Luke wrote was delivered to him by 
those "which from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the Word."^ 

If the third Gosjiel bo allowed to have been composed 
by one who lived in the apostolic age and companied with 
the apostles, then an argument for the early date of the 
first and second will arise from their accordance with the 
third — their resemblance to it in style and general chai-- 
acter, and their diversity from the pi^oductions of any other 
period. The firt.t three Gospels belong so entirely to the 
' Aclai. 1, ' Lukei. 2, 
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same Bchool of thought, and the same type and stage of 
language, that on critical grounds tliey must te regai-ded 
as the Tvorks of contemporaries ; while in their contents 
they are at once so closely accordant with one another, ajid 
so full of little differences, that the most reasonable view 
to take of their composition is that it was almost simul- 
taneous. C'"'' Thus the determination of any one out of the 
three to the apostolic age involves a similar conclusion 
with respect to the other two ; and if the Gospel ascribed 
to St. Luke be allowed to be probably his, there can be no 
reason to question the tradition which assigns the others to 
St. Matthew and St. Mark. 

On the whole, therefore, we have abundant reason to be- 
lieve that the four Gospels are the works of persons who 
lived at the time when Christianity was first preached and 
established. Two of the writers — St. Luke and St. John 
. — fix their own date, which must be accepted on their 
authority, unless we will pronounce them impostors. The 
two others appear alike by their matter and their manner 
to be as early as St. Luke, and are certainly earlier than 
St. John, whoso Gospel is supplemental to the other three, 
and implies their preexistence. Nor is there any reason- 
able ground for doubting the authorship which Christian 
antiquity with one voice declares to us, and in which the 
titles of the earliest manuscripts and of the most ancient 
versions agree. The four Gospels are assigned to those 
four persons, whom the Church has always honored as 
Evangelists, on grounds very much superior to those on 
which the bulk of classical works are ascribed to particular 
authors. The single testimony of Iren«ns is really of more 
weight than the whole array of witnesses commonly mar- 
shalled in proof of the genuineness of an ancient classic ; 
and, even if it stood alone, might fairly be regai-ded as 
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placing the question of the authorship beyond all reason- 
able doubt or suspicion. 

If then the Gospels are genuine, what a wonderful his- 
torical treasure do we possess in them ! Four biographies 
of the great Founder of our religion by contemporary 
pens, two of them the productions of close friends — the 
other two written by those who, if they had no pei-sonal 
acquaintance with the Saviour, at least were the constant 
companions of such as had had intimate knowledge of 
Him. How rarely do we obtain even two distinct original 
biographies of a distinguished person ! In the peculiar and 
unexampled circumstances of the time it is not suipiisiog 
that many undertook to "set forth in order a declaration 
of the things " ' which constituted the essence of the new 
reli^on, namely, the hfe and teaching of Christ ; but it is 
remarkable, and I think it may fairly be said to be provi- 
dential, that four accounts should have been written pos- 
sessing claims to attention so neai-Iy equal, that the Church 
felt bound to adopt all into her Canon, whence it has hap- 
pened that they have all come down to us. We should 
have expected, alike on the analogy of the Old Testa- 
ment, (^> and on grounds of a priori probability, a single 
record. If an authentic account had been published early 
— that is, before the separation of the Apostles, and the 
formation of distinct Christian communities — it is probable 
that no second account would have been written, or at any 
rate no second account confirmatory to any great extent of 
the preceding one. A supplementary Gospel, like that of 
St. John, might of course have been added in any case; 
but had the Gospel of St. Matthew, for instance, been 
really composed, as some have imagined, t^' within a few 
years of our Lord's ascension, it would have been carried 
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together with Christiaiiitr into all parts of the world ; and 
it is very unlikely that in that case the Gospels of St. Mark 
and St. Luke, which cover chiefly the same ground, would 
have been written. The need of written Gospels was not 
felt at first, while the Apostles and companions of Christ 
were in full vigor, and were continually moving from place 
to place, relating with all the fulness and variety of oral 
discourse the marvels which they had seen wrought, and 
the gracious words which they had heard uttered by their 
Master. But as they grew old, and as the sphere of their 
labors enlarged, and personal superintendence of the whole 
Church by the Apostolic body became difficult, the desire 
to possess a written Gospel ai-ose ; and simultaneously, in 
different parts of the Church, for diffei-ent portions of the 
Christian body, the three Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St, Luke, were published. This at least seems to be 
the theory which alone suits the phenomena of the 
case ; (^' and as it agrees nearly with the testimony of Ire- 
nffius, t^"' who is the earliest authority with regard to the 
time at which the Gospels were composed, it is well 
deserving of acceptance. 

If this view of the independent and nearly simultaneous 
composition of the first three Gospels be admitted, then we 
must be allowed to possess in their substantial agreement 
respecting the life, character, teaching, miracles, prophetic 
announcements, sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion of our Lord, 1^'' evidence of the most important kind, 
and such as is scarcely ever attainable with respect to 
the actions of an individual. Attempts have been made 
from time to time, and recently on a large scale, to inval- 
idate this testimony by establishing the existence of mi" 
nute points of disagreement between the accounts of the 
three Evangelists, <^' But the dififerences adduced oondBt 
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almoat entirely of omissions by one Evangelist of what ia 
mentioned by another, such omissions being regarded by 
Strauss as equivalent to direct negatives. <^^' The weak 
character of the argument a silentio is now admitted by all 
tolerable critics, who have ceased to lean upon it with any 
feeling of security except under very pcculiai- circum- 
stances. In ordinary cases, and more particnlai'Iy in cases 
where brevity has been studied, mere silence proves abso- 
lutely nothing; and to make it equivalent to counter- 
assertion ia to confuse two things wholly different, and to 
exhibit a want of critical discernment, such as must in the 
eyes of all reasonable persons completely discredit the 
writer wlio is so unfair or so ill-judging. Yet this, I con- 
fidently affinn, is the ordinary manner of Strauss, who 
throughout his volumes conceives himself at liberty to 
discard facts recorded by one Evangelist only on the mere 
ground of silence on the part of the others. Whatever an 
Evangelist does not i-ecord, he is argued not to have 
known; and his want of knowledge is taken as a proof that 
the event could not have happened. It seems to be for- 
gotten, that, in the first place, eye-witnesses of n tnd th 
same event notice a different portion of the att n I nt ir 
camstances ; and that, secondly, those who reco In t 

which they have witnessed omit ordinarily^ f b ty 
sake, by far the greater portion of the attend nt n 

stances which they noticed at the time and still m n 1 
Strauss's cavils could only have been preelud 1 bj 1 
mere repetition on the part of each Evangelist f th 
circumstances mentioned by every other — & [ 1 1 n 
which would have been considered to mark llu n 
or unacknowledged borrowing, and which woull h th 
destroyed their value as distinct and 'independent wit- 
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It haa been well observed, (^W that, even if all the diffi- 
culties and diacrepaDciea, which this writer has thought to 
discover in the Gospela, were real and not merely apparent 
•—if wo were obliged to leave them as difficulties, and 
could offer no explanation of them f^^' — atill the general 
credibility of the Gospel History would remain untouched, 
and no more would be proved than the absence of that 
complete inspiration which the Church has always believed 
to attach to the Evangelical writings. The writers would 
be lowered fiom their preeminent rank is perttct and infal 
lible historiins whose everj word miy be dependel on 
but tliey would lemain hi^toiical lutlioiitiL^ of the Si t 
order — witnesses aa fully t) be tiu=ited fai the aicuni 
stances of our Lord s hfe Ah Xenophon tor the sivings and 
doings of Socmtes oi Ca\cndi'ih foi those ot Caidmal 
Wolsey. The facts of the minclts 1 reichin^ siifftnnffs, 
death, resurrection and ascension woull theiel re stani 
firm, together with tho=ie of the choii.e of the Apostlei, the 
commission given them ind the communication to tiiLia of 
miraculous pow ers , and these aie the facts which estabhbh 
Christianity, and form ita hiatorical basis — a basis which 
can be overthrown by nothing short of a proof that the 
Hew Testament is a forgery from be^nning to end, or that 
the first preachers of Christianity were a set of impostoi-s. 

For tlie truth of the Gospel facta does not rest solely 
upon the Gospels — they are stated with almost equal dis- 
tinctness in the Acts, and are implied in the Epistles. It 
is not denied that a companion of St. Paul may have writ- 
ton the account of the early spread of the Gospel which is 
contained in tbe Acts of the Apostles. But the Acta 
assume as indisputable the whole seriea of facta which form 
the baais on which Chiistianity austains itself. They set 
forth " .leaus of Nazareth, a mau approved of God by 
15 
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miracles and wonders and signs, wliicli God did by Him 
in the midst of you, as you yo^^r selves also know " ^ — a 
man "who went abont doing good, and healing all tbat 
were oppressed of the devil " ^ — who " beginning from 
Galilee, after the baptism which John preached, published 
the word throughout all Judasa;^ whom yet "they that 
dwelt at Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they know 
him not, nor yet the voices of the Prophets which are read 
every Sabbath day, condemned, finding no cause ofdeath 
in him, yet desiring of Pilate that he should be slain"* — 
who was "taken and crucified by wicted hands'" — 
"hanged npon a tree and slain"* — then "taken down from 
the tree and laid in a sepulchre,"' but "raised up the third 
day, and showed openly,"^ "by many infaUible proofe 
during the space of forty days,"' "not to all the people, 
but unto witnesses chosen before of God, who did eat and 
drink with him after he rose from the dead " ^^ — and who, 
finally, "while his disciples, beheld, ^wasAtakeP up into 
heaven, a cloud receiving him out of their 'fe%ht.'"^l', ..IThe 
Acts further show that to the chosen "witnesses"— the 
Apostles to whom " the promise of the Father " ^ had been 
given, and to those whom they associated with them in the 
direction of the infant Church miraculous gifts were commu- 
nicated, so that they prophesied,'^ cured lameness by a word 
or a touch," spake languages of which they had, no natural 
knowledge,'" restored the bedridden to health,'" handled 
serpents," cast out devils,'' inflicted blindness," raised the 
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dead to life," and finally eyeii in aome cases cured men by 
the touch of their shadows'' or by handkerchiefs and aprons 
from their persons.' 

The substantial truth of the history contained iii ..,the 
Acts — so far at least as it concerns St. Paul — has teen 
excellently vindicated, by a writer of our own nation okd 
communion, fi-om the undesigned conformity between the 
narrative and the Epistles ascribed to the great Apostle. 
Without assuming the genuineness of th<«e Epistles, Paley 
has most unanswerably shown, that the peculiar nature of 
the agreement between them and the history of the Acts 
affords good reason to believe that "the persons andtrahsj 
actions described are real, the letters authentic, and the 
narration in the main true."(^^' The Horm Faulinm estab- 
lish these positions in the most satisfactory manner. I do 
not think that it is possible for any one to read them atten- 
tively without coming to the conclusion that the Epistles 
of St. Pftul and the Acts of the Apostles bring us into con- 
tact with real persons, real scenes, real transactions — that 
the letters were actually written by St. Paul himself at the 
time and under the circumstances related in the history — 
and that the history was composed by one who had that 
complete knowledge of the circumstances which coald only 
be gained by personal observation, or by intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Apostle who is the chief subject of the nar- 
rative. The effect of a perusal of this masterly work wLU 
scarcely be neutralized by the bare and unsupported asser- 
tion of Strauss, that " the details concerning Paul in the 
Book of the Acts are so completely at variance with Paul's 
genuine epistles, that it is extremely difficult to reJiCncile 
them with the notion that they were written by a coropan- 
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ion of the Apostle." (^' The Horm Paulince Bhould have 
been answered in detail, before such an assertion was 
adventured on. Boldly and barely made, without a tittle 
of proof) it can only be regarded as an indication of the 
utter recklessness of the new School, and of its etrildng 
deficiency in the qualities which are requisite for a sound 
and healthy criticism. 

It is further to be remarked, that Paley's work, excellent 
and eonelasive as it must be allowed to be, ia far from 
being exhaustive. He has noticed, and illustrated in a very 
admirable way, the moat remarkable of the undesigned 
coincidences between the Acts and the Pauline Epistles ; 
but it would not be difficult to increase his list by the addi- 
tion of an equal number of similar points of agreement, 
which he has omitted. I^^) 

Again, it is to bo remarked, that the argument of Paley 
is applicable also to other parts of the New Testament. 
Undesigned coincidences of the class which Paley notes 
are frequent in the Gospels, and have often been pointed 
cat in passing by commentators, though I am not aware 
that they have ever been collected or made the subject of 
a separate volume. When St, Matthew,' however, and St. 
Luke,* in ^ving the list of the Apostles, place them in p^rs 
without assigning a reason, while St. Mark, whose list is not 
in pairs,^ happens to mention that they were sent out "two 
and two;"* we have the same sort of recondite and (hu- 
manly speaking) accidental harmony on which Paley has 
insisted with such force as an evidence of authenticity and 
truth in connection with the history of the Acte. It would 
be easy to multiply instances ; but my limits will not allow 
me to do more than briefly to allude to this head of evi- 

' Matt. X. 2-4. = Luke vi. 14-16. 

' Blork ui. 16-19. ' Ibid. ri. 7. 
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dence, to which full justice could, not be done unless by an 
elaborate work on the Bubjcet.f^' 

Finally, let it be considered whether the Epistles alone, 
apart irom the Gospels and the Acta, do not sufficiently 
establish the historic ti-oth of that narrative of the life of 
Christ and foundation of the Christian Church, which it has 
been i-ecently attempted to resolve into mere myth and 
fable. The genuineness of St. Paul's Epistles, with one or 
two exceptions, is admitted even by Strauss;'^"' and there 
are no valid reasons for entertaining any doubt concerning 
the authorship of the other Epistles, except perhaps in the 
case of that to the Hebrews, and of the two shorter Epis- 
tles commonly assigned to St, John, (^^' Excluding these, 
we have eighteen letters written by five of the principal 
Apostles of Christ, one by St. John, two by St. Peter, thir- 
teen by St. Paul, one by St. James, and one by St. Jude, 
his brother — partly consisting of public addresses to bodies 
of Christians, partly of instructions to individuals — all 
composed for practical purposes with special reference to 
the peculiar exigencies of the time, but all exhibiting casu- 
ally and incidentally the state of opinion and belief among 
Christians during the half century immediately following 
our Lord's ascension. It is indisputable that the writers, 
and those to whom they wrote, believed in the recent 
occurrence of a set of facts similar to, or identical with, 
those recorded in the Gospels and the Acts — more partic- 
ularly those which are most controverted, such as the trans- 
figuration, the resurrection, and the ascension. " Great is 
the mystery of godliness," says St. Paul. "God was mani- 
fest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, 
received up into glory ."^ "Christ," says St. Peter, " suf- 
' 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
15* 
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fered once for sins, the just for the nnjust, that he might 
bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh, but quick- 
ened in the spirit."^ "Ho received fi-om God the Fatlier 
honor and glory, when there came such a voice to hhn fi-om 
the excellent glory, ' This is ray beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased ;' and this voice which came from heaven we 
heard, when we were with him in the holy mount." " " God 
raised up Christ from the dead, and gave him gloiy"' — 
"He is gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God, 
angels and authorities and powers being made subject to 
him."* "Kemember," again St. Paul says, "that Jesus 
Christ of the seed of David was raised from the dead"' — 
"If Christ bo not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith also is vain"^ — "I delivered unto you fo'st of 
all that which I also received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the 9criptures;-and that he was buried, 
and that he rose again the third day according to the 
Scripture; and that he was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve — after that ho was seen of above five hundred 
brethren at once . . . after that, he was seen of James, then 
of aU the apostles.'" These ai'e half a dozen texts out of 
hundreds, which might be adduced to show that the writers 
of the Epistles, some writing before, some after the Evan- 
gelists, are entirely agreed with them as to the facts on 
which Christianity is based, and as strongly assert their 
reality. We are told, that "the Gospel myths grew np hi 
the space of about thirty years, between the death of Jesus 
and the destniction of Jerusalem." (**> But in the Epistles 
and the Acts there is evidence that throughout the whole 
of this time the belief of the Church was the same — the 
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Apoatlea themselves, the companions of Christ, maiiitEuned 
from the firat the reality of those marvelloiis events which 
the Evangelists have recorded — they proclaimed them- 
selves the " witnesses of the resurrection"' — appealed to 
the "miracles and signs'" which Jesns had wrought — and 
based their preaching altogether npon the facts of the Gos- 
pel narrative. There is no historical ground for asserting 
that that narrative was formed by degrees ; nor is there 
any known instance of a mythic histojy having grown up 
in such an age, under suoh circumstances, or with snch 
rapidity as is postnlated in this case by onr adversaries. 
The age was an historical age, being that of Dionysiue, 
Diodorug, Liyy, Velleius Paterculus, Plutarch, Valerius 
Maximus, and Tacitus — the country was one where 
written records were kept, and historical literature had 
long flourished; it produced at the very time when the 
New Testament documents were being written, an historian 
of good repute, Josephua, whose narrative of the events of 
his own time is universally accepted as authentic and 
trustworthy. To suppose that a mytliology could be 
formed in such an age and country, is to confuse the char- 
acteristics of the most opposite periods — to ascribe to a 
time of luxury, over-civilization, and decay, a phase of 
thought which only belongs to the rude vigor and early 
infancy of nations. 

There is in very deed no other alternative, if we reject 
the historic truth of the New Testament, than that cm- 
braced by the old assailants of Christianity — the ascrip- 
tion of the entire religion to imposture. The mythical ex- 
planation seems to have been invented in order to avoid 
this harsh conclusion, which the moral tone of the religion 
and the sufferings of its first propagators in defence of it 
1 Acta :. 33 ; iv. 33, &c. ' Ibid. ii. 22. 
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alike contradict. The explanation fails, however, even in 
this respect; for its great advocate finds it insufficient to 
explain the phenomena, and finally delivers it as his 
opinion, that in many places the authors of the Gospels 
consciously and designedly introduced fictions into their 
narratives. <*^' If then wo feel suro that in the books of 
the New Testament we have not the works of impostors, 
testifying to have seen that which they had not seen, and 
knew that they had not seen ; if we are conscious in read- 
ing them of a tone of sincerity and ti-uth beyond that of 
even the most veracious and simple-minded of profane 
writers ; if we recognize throughout an atmosphere of fact 
and reality, a harmony of statement, a frequency of un- 
designed coincidence, an agreement like that of honest 
witnesses not studious of seeming to agree ; we mast pro- 
nounce utterly untenable this last device of the sceptic, 
which presents even more difficulties than the old unbehef. 
We must accept the documents as at once genuine and 
authentic. The writei-s declare to us that whioli they have 
heard and seen.* They were believed by thousands of 
their contemporaries, on the spot where they stated the 
most remarkable of the events to have taken place, and 
within a few weeks of the time. They could not be mis- 
taken as to those events. And if it be granted that these 
happened — if the resun-ection and ascension are allowed 
to be facts, then the rest of the narrative may well be Kg- 
ceived, for it is less marvellous. Vain are the "prafane 
babblings," which ever " increase unto more ungodliness," 
of those whose "word doth eat like a canker . . . who con- 
cerning the truth have erred" — denying the resurrection 
of Christ, and "saying that the resurrection" of man "is 
past already," thus " overthrowing the faith of some." " 
' 1 John i. 3. » 2 Tim. ii. 16-18. 
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" The fonndation of God staiideth sm'e." ' " Jesus Christ 
of the seed of David was raised from the dead " ^ — Jesus 
Chnst,- the God-Man, is "ascended into the heavens."' 
These are the cardinal points of the Christiaji's faitli. 
On these credentials, which nothing can shake, he accepts 
as certain the divine rniasion rf Me Saviour. 

■ 3 Tim. ii. 19. * Ibid, veise 8. = Acts ii. 3i. 
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LECTURE Vil. 



The historical inquirer, on passing from tlie liistory of 
tlie Old Testament to that contained in tlie New, cannot 
fail to be struck with the remarkable contrast which exists 
between the two narratives in respect 'of their aim and 
character. In the Old Testament the writers seek to set 
before us primarily and mainly the history of their nation, 
and only secondarily and in strict subordination to this 
object introduce accounts of individuals, (') Their works 
fall under the head of History Proper — History, no 
doubt, of a peculiar cast, — not secular, that is, but sacred 
or theocratic, — yet still History in the strictest sense of 
the term, — accounts of kings and rulers, and of the vicis- 
situdes through which the Jewish nation passed, its suffer- 
ings, triumphs, checks, reverses, its struggles, ruin, and 
i-ecovery. In the Historical Books of the New Testament, 
on the contrary, these points cease altogether to engage 
the writers' attention, which becomes fixed on an individual, 
whose words and actions, and the effect of whose teaching, 
it i^their gr^at object to put on record. The authors of 
the Gospels are biographers of Christ, not historians of 
their nation ; they intend no account of the political con- 
dition of Palestine in their time, but only a narrative of 
the chief facts eoneei'ning our Lord — especially those of 
(178) 
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Ilia public life and ministry. (^' Even the Evangelist, who 
in a second treatise carries on the narrative from the 
Ascension during the space of some thirty years to the 
fii-st imprisonment of St. Paul at Eome, leaves untouched 
the national history, ajid confines himself (as the title of 
liis work implies) to the "acta" of those who made the 
doctrine of Christ known to the world. Hence the agree- 
ment to be traced between the sacred naiTative and pro- 
fane history in this part of the Biblical records, consists 
only to a veiy small extent of an accord with respect to 
the main facts related, which it scarcely came within the 
sphere of the civil historian to commemorate ; it is to be 
foand chiefly, if not solely, in harmonious representations 
with respect to facts which in the Scriptural narrative are 
incidental and secondary, as the names, offices, and char- 
acters of the political personages to whom there happens 
to he allusion; the general condition of the Jews and 
heathen at the time ; the prevalent manners and customs ; 
and the like. The value of such confinnation is not, how- 
ever, less, but rather greater, than that of the more direct 
confirmation which would result from an accordance with 
respect to main facts — in the first place, because it is a 
task of the extremest difficulty for any one but an honest 
contemporary writer to maintain accuracy in the wide 
field of incidental aUnsion ; (^> and secondly, because exact- 
ness in such matters is utterly at vmance with the mythi- 
cal spirit, of which, according to the latest phase of unbe- 
lief the narrative of the New Testament is the product. 
The detail and appearance of exactness, which character- 
izes the Evangehcal writings, is of itself a strong argu- 
ment against the mythical theory ; if it can be shown that 
the detaU is correct and the exactness that of persons in- 
timately acquainted with the whole history of the tine 
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and bent on faithfully recoi-ding it, that theory may be 
considered as completely subverted and disproved. It will 
be the chief object of the present Lecture to make it 
apparent that this is the case with respect to the Evangeli- 
cal writings — that the incidental references to the civil 
history of the time of which they treat, and to the condition 
of the nations with which they deal, are borne ont, for the 
most part, by Pagan or Jewish authors, and are either 
proved thus to be correct, or are at any rate such as there 
is no vaKd reason, on account of any disagreement with 
profane authorities, seriously to question. 

Before entering, however, on this examination of the 
incidental allusions or secondary facts in. the Hew Testa^ 
ment narrative, it is important to notice two things with 
regard to the main facts ; in the first place, that some of 
them (as the miracles, the resurrection, and the ascension) 
are of sach a nature that no testimony to them from pro- 
fane sources was to be expected, since those who believed 
tbem naturally and almost necessarily became Christians ; 
and secondly, that with regard to such as ai-e not of this 
character, there does exist profane testimony of the first 
order. The existence at this time of one called by his fol- 
lowers Christ, the place of his teaching, his execution by 
Pontius Pilate, Procurator of Judea under Tiberius, the 
rapid spread of his doctrine thi-ough the Roman world, the 
vast number of converts made in a short time, the persecu- 
tions which they underwent, the innocency of their lives, 
their worship of Christ as God — are witnessed to by 
Heathen writers of eminence, and would be certain and 
indisputable facts, had the New Testament never been writ- 
ten. Tacitus, Suetonius, Juvenal, Pliny, Trajan, Adrian, (^* 
writing in the century immediately following upon the 
death of Clirist, declare these things to us, and establish, 
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SO fii-mly that no sceptic can even profess to doubt it, tlie 
historical character of (at least) that primary groundwork 
whereon the Christian stoiy, as related hy the Evangelists, 
rests as on an immovable basis. These classic notices com- 
pel even those who set no value on the historical Christ, to 
admit his existence;''' they give a definite standing-point 
to the religion, which might otherwise have been declared 
to have no historical foundation at all, but to be purely 
and absolutely mythic ; they furnish, taten by themselves, 
no unimportant argument for the truth of the religion, 
which they prove to have been propagated with such 
zeal, by persons of pure and holy lives, in spite of punish- 
ments and pei-secutions of the most fearfid kind ; and they 
form, in combination with the argument from the historic 
accuracy of the incidental allusions, an evidence in favor of 
the substantial tnith of the New Testament naiTative 
which is amply suiBeient to satisfy any fair mind. As they 
have been set forth fully and with admirable argumenta- 
tive skill by so popular a writer as Paley, I am content to 
make this passing allusion to them, and to refer such of 
my hearers as desire a fuller treatment of the point to the 
excellent chapter on the subject in the first part of Paley's 
Evidences. (^' 

If an objection be raised against the assignment of very 
mach weight to these testimonies of adversaries on account 
of their scant number and brevity; and if it be urged, that 
supposing the New Testament narrative to be true, we 
should have expected far more frequent and fuller notices 
of the religion and its Founder than the remains of anti- 
quity in fact furnish, — if it be said (for instance) that 
Josephus ought to have related the miracles of Christ, 
and Seneca, the brother of GaDio, his doctrines ; that 
the observant Pausanias, the voluminous Plutarch, the 
16 
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copious Dio, the exact Arriaii, slioalcl have made fre- 
quent mention of Christianity in their -vvi-itings, instead 
of almost wholly ignoring it ; P) let it he considered, 
in the first plaee, whether the very silence of these writcre 
is not a proof of the importance which in their hearts 
they assigned to Christianity, and the difficulty which 
they felt in dealing with it — whether in fact it is not 
a forced and studied reticence — a reticence so fhr from 
being indicative of ignorance that it impUes only too much 
knowledge, having its orig^ in a feeling that it was beat 
to ignore what it was unpleasant to confess and impossi- 
ble to meet satisfactorily. Pausaniae must certainly have 
been aware that the shrines of his beloved gods were in 
many places deserted, and that their temples were falling 
into decay, owing to the conversion of the mass of the 
people to the new religion ; we may be sure he inwardly 
mourned over this sad spirit of disaffection — this madness 
(as he must have thought it) of a degenerate age ; but no 
word -is suffered to escape him on the painful subject ; he 
is too jealous of his gods' honor to allow that there are any 
who dare to insult them. Like the faithful retainer of a 
falling house he covers up the shame of his masters, and 
bears Ms head so much the more proudly because of their 
depressed condition. Again, it is impossible that Epic- 
tetus could have been ignorant of the wonderful patience 
and constancy of the Christian martyrs, of their marked 
contempt of death and general indifference to worldly 
things — he must, one would think, as a Stoic, have been 
moved with a secret admiration of those gi-cat models of 
fortitude, and if he bad allowed himself to speak freely, 
could not but have made frequent reference to them. The 
one contemptuous notice, which is all that Arrian re- 
ports,!?) sofficiently indicates his knowledge; the entire 
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eilence, except in this passage, (^) upon what it bo nearly 
concerned a Stoical philosopher to bring forward, can only 
h& viewed as the studied avoidance of a topic which would 
have Tieen unpalatable to his hearers, and to Hmeelf per^ 
haps not wholly agreeable. The philosopher who regarded 
himself as raised by study and reflection to an exalted 
height above the level of ordinary humanity would not be 
altogether pleased to find that liis elevation was attained 
by hundreds of common men, artisans and laborers, 
through the power of a religion which he looted on as 
mere fanaticism. Thus from difierent motives, — fi-om 
pride, from policy, from fear of offending the Chief of tho 
state, from real attachment to the old Heathenism and ten- 
derness for it — the heathen writers who witnessed the 
birth and growth of Chiistianity, united in a reticence, 
which causes their notices of the religion to be a very 
insufficient measure of the place which it really held in 
their thoughts and apprehensions. A large allowance is to 
be made for this studied silence in estimating tho value of 
the actual testimonies to the truth of the New Testament 
narrative adducible from heathen writers of the first and 
second centuries. <'*> 

And the silence of Josepbus is, more plainly still, wilful 
and affected. It is quite impossible that the JewMi histo- 
rian should have been ignorant of the events which had 
drawn the eyes of so many to Judjea but a few years 
before his own birth, and which a large and increasing sect 
believed to possess a supernatural character. Jesus of 
Kazareth was, humanly speaking, at least as considerable a 
personage as John the Baptist, and the circumstances of 
his life and death must have attracted at least as much 
attention. There was no good reason why Josepbus, if he 
had been an honest historian, should have mentioned the 
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latter and omitted the former. He had grown to manhood 
during the time that Christianity was being spread over the 
world ;lii) be had probably witnessed the tumults excited 
against St. Paul by his enemies at Jerusalem ; ^ he knew 
of the irregular proceedings ag^nst " James the Lord's 
brother ;"^('^) he most have been well acquainted with the 
various persecntiona which the Chi-istians had undergone 
at the hands of both Jews and heathen ;('3) at any rate he 
could not fail to be at least as well Informed as Tacitus on 
,the subject of transactions, of which his own eonntry had 
been the scene, and which had fallen partly within his own 
lifetime. When, therefoi-e, we find that he is absolutely 
silent concerning the Chiistian i-eligion, and, if he mentions 
Christ at all, mentions him only incidentally in a single 
passage, as, "Jesus, who was called Christ," (^* J without ap- 
pending further comment or explanation; when we find 
this, we cannot but conclude that for some reason or other 
the Jewish historian practises an intentional reserve, and 
teiU not enter upon a subject which excites his fears, (^^J or 
ofiends his prejudices. Ko conclHsions inimical to the his- 
toric accuracy of the New Testament can reasonably be 
drawn from the silence of a writer who determinately 
avoids the subject. 

Further, in estimating the value of that direct evidence 
of adversaries to the main facts of Ohi^stianity which 
remains to us, we must not overlook the probability that 
much evidence of this kind has perished. The books of the 
early opponents of Christianity, which might have been of 
the greatest use to us for the confirmation of the Gospel 
History, (i*> were with an unwise zeal destroyed by the first 
Christian Emperors.<"> Other testimony of the greatest 
importance has pei-ished by the ravages of time. It seems 
' Aots lod. 27, et seq^. i xsii. 22, 28 ; xxiii. 10, = Gal. i. ID. 
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certain that Pilate remitted to Tiberius an account of the 
execution of our Loi-d, and the grounds of it ; and that this 
document, to which Justin Martyr more than once alludes, C^' 
waa deposited in the archives of the empire. The "Acts of 
Pilate," as they were called, seem to have contained an 
aficoant, not only of the circumstances of the crucifixion, 
and the grounds upon which the Roman governor regarded 
himself as justified in passing sentence of death upon the 
accused, but also of tho Miracles of Christ — his cures per- 
formed upon tho lame, the dum.b, and tho blind, hia cleans- 
ing of lepers, and his raising of the dead.C'^' If this valua- 
ble dii-ect testimony had been preserved to us, it would 
scarcely. have been necessary to enter on the consideration 
of those indirect proofs of the historical ti-uth of the New 
Testament narrative arising from the incidental allusions 
to the civil history of the times which must now occupy 
our attention. 

The incidental allusions to the civil history of the times 
which the writings of the Evangelists. furnish, will, I think, 
be moat conveniently reviewed by being grouped under 
three heads. I shall consider, first of all, such as bear upon 
the general condition of the countries which were the 
scene of the hisfcoiy; secondly, such as have reference to 
the civil ralers and administrators who are represented as 
exercising authority in the countries at the time of the nar- 
rative; and, thirdly, such as touch on separate and isolated 
facts which might be expected to obtain mention in profane 
writers. These three heads will embrace all the most im- 
portant of the allusions in question, and the arrangement 
of the scattered notices under them will, I hope, prove con- 
ducive to perspicuity. 

I. The political condition of Palestine at the time to 

which the New Testament narrative properly belongs, was 

16* 
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' complicated and anomaloua; it underwent 
frequent changes, but retained through all of them certain 
peculiarities, which made the position of the countiy 
unique among the dependencies of Rome, Not having 
been conquered in the oi-dinaiy way, but having passed 
under the Roman dominion with the consent and by the 
assistance of a large paity among the inhabitants, it was 
allowed to maintain for a while a species of semi-independ- 
ence, not unlike that of various native states in India which 
are really British dependencies. A mixture, and to some 
extent an alternation, of Roman with native power resulted 
from this arrangement, and a consequent complication in 
the political status, which must have made it veiy difficult 
to be thoroughly understood by any one who was not a 
native and a contemporary. The chief i-epresentative of 
tho Roman power in the East — the Pi-esident of Syria, the 
local governor, whether a Herod, or a Roman Pi'ocurator, 
and the High Priest, had each and all certain rights and a 
certain authority in the country, A double system of tax- 
ation, a double administration of justice, and even in some 
degree a double military command, were the natural conse- 
quence ; while Jewish and Roman customs, Jewish and 
Roman words, were simultaneously in use, and a condition 
of things existed full of harsh conti-asts, eti'ange mixtures, 
and abrupt transitions. Within the space of fifty years 
Palestine was a single united kingdom under a native 
ruler, a set of principalities under liative ethnarchs and 
tetrarchs, a country in part containing such principalities, 
in part reduced to the condition of a Roman pi-ovioce, a 
kingdom reunited once more under a native sovereign, 
and a country reduced wholly under Rome and governed 
by procurators dependent on the president of Syria, but 
still subject in certain i-espects to the Jewish monarch of a 
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neighboring temtoiy. These facts we know from Jose- 
phus (^) and other wi-iters, who, thongh less accurate, on 
the whole confirm his statements ; (^'' tliey render the civil 
hiatory of Judsea during the period one very difficult to 
master and remember ; the frequent changes, supervening 
upon the orig^al complication, are a fertUe source of con- 
fusion, and seem to have bewildered even the sagacious 
and pMnstaking Tacitus.(^) The New Testament narra^ 
tive, however, falls into no error in treating of the period; 
it marks, incidentally and without effort or pretension, the 
various changes in the civil government — the sole king- 
dom of Herod the Great,^ — the partition of his dominions 
among his sons,^ — the reduction of Judtea to the condition 
of a Roman province, while Galilee, Itnreea, and Trachonitis 
continued under native princes,' — the restoration of the old 
kingdom of Palestine in the person of Agrippa the First,* 
and the final reduction of the whole under Roman role, 
and re establishment of Procurators" as the civil heads, while 
a species of ecclesiastical superintendence was exercised 
by Agrippa the Second.^f^' Again, the New Testament 
naiTative exhibits in the most remarkable way the mixture 
in the government— the occasional power of the president 
of Syria, as shown in Cyi-enius's "taxing;"' the ordinary 
division of authority between the High*Priest and the Proc- 
nrator;* the existence of two separate taxations — the civil 
and the ecclesiastical, the "census"" and the "didraehm;""' 

' Matt. ii. 1 ; Luke i. 5. 

' Ibid, ii. 22, and siy. 1 ; Luke iii. 1. 

* Luke iii, 1, et passim. * Acts xii. 1, et seqq, 

' Ibid, xxiii. 24; xxiv. 27, Sic. ' tbid. xxv. 14, et seqq. 

' Luke ii. 2, Compiiro Acts v. 37. 

8 Matt, xxvii. 1, 2 ; Acts xxiL 30 ; xxiii. 1-10. 

» Ibid. xxii. 17. '" Ibid. xrii. 34. 
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of two tribunals,^ two modes of capital puiiiahmeiit, (^*J tivo 
military forces,^ two methods of marking time ;^ at every 
turn it shows, even in such little matters as verbal expres- 
sions, the coexistence of Jewish with Roman ideas and 
practices in the country — a coexistence, ■which (it must be 
remembered) came to an end within forty years of our 
Lord's cnicifixion. The conjunction in the same writings 
of Buch Latinisms as XErivglaii',* leysb'tv,'^ nQait^qiov^ xovaivt- 
dtu/ M^fwos,* xoSq&vxiis^ ^jjnipioc,"' &sti&Qioy,'^ anixotihiiiaii,^ 
(pqayell^attg,'" and the like,<®^) with euch HebrMsms as 



; Act 



i, 33, fee. ' Matt, xxvij, 64, 6S. 
= Eng, "centurion." [Mark xv. 3 
Gng. "legion." (Matt. xx.yi. 53 i 



haU," 



'. 39, 44, 45.) 

3 i Mark v. 9 ; Luke 

in Matt, xsyii. 27; 
1 John x-viiL. 28, 33 ; 
13; "pitetorium," in 



" hall of judgment," 
i "palace," in Phil, i 

:. "watch." (Matt, xxyii. 65, 66 ; xx 
■tribute." (Matt. xvii. 26 ; xxii. 17, 1 

[. " farthmg." (Matt, v. 26 i Mark x 
^. " penny." (Matt. : 



Mark xv. 16. 

' Lat. cuslodia ^ Ei 

' Lat. een™s = Eng. 
xiij^U.) 

* Lat quadrans = Ei 

'" Lat. denarius = I 
13 ; xxii, 19 ; Mark yi. 37 ; sii. 15 ; x!v. 5 ; Luke t 
24 ; John vi. 7 ; xii. 6 ; Rev. vi. 6.) 

"Lat. osjori«s=Eng. "ferthing." (Matt, x. 29; Luke xii. 

" Lat. jpecM&tdn-^Eng. " executioner." (Mark vi. 27.) 

" A participle of the verb 'fpayMoTiy, formed from the Latin vi 



.42.) 
2, 9, 10, 






5 scourge. 



r fi-om the noun fiageUum =^ a scourge. It is 



translated, " when he had scourged." (Matt, sxvii. 26 ; Mark sp 

"Heb. ia'li3 = "eorhan." (Mark-vii. 11.) 

" Rabboni, Tobn xx. 16, ti'anslated "Lord" in Mark x. 51. 

'' Literally, " two, two ; " translated " by two and two " in 
vi. 7. The repetiljon is a Hebraism. 

" Literally, " onion-beds, onion-beds," that is, " in squares," 
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t^S iQ1fi<!HJ£<ag^(^^ was only natural in Palestine during the 
period between Herod the Great and the destniction of 
Jerusalem, and marks the writera for Jews of that time and 
country. The memory of my hearers will add a multitude 
of instances from the Gospels and the Acts eimilai' in their 
general character to those which havo been here adduced 
— indicative, that is, of the semi-Jewish, scini-Iiom.an con- 
dition of the Holy Land at the period of the New Testa- 
ment narrative. 

The general tone and temper of the Jews at the time, 
their feelings towards the Romans and towards their neigh- 
bors, their internal divisions and sects, their confident ex- 
pectation of a deliverer, are represented by Josephus and 
other writers in a manner which very strikingly accords 
with the account incidentally given by the Evangelists. 
The extreme corruption and wickedness, not only of the 
mass of the people, but even of the rulers and chief men, is 
asserted by Josephus in the strongest terms ;P"' while at 
the same time he testifies to the existence among them of 
a species of zeal for religion — a readiness to attend the 
feasts, (^' a regularity in the ofiering of Baciifiee, l^> an 
almost superstitious regard for the temple, i^"' and a fanatic 
ahhon-ence of all who sought to " change the customs which 
Moses had dehvered.'" The conspiracy against Herod the 
Great, when ten men bound themselves by an oath to kill 
him, and having aimed themselves with sliort daggers, 
■which they hid under their clothes, entered into the theatre 
where they expected Herod to arrive, intending if ho 

garden-plot; translated " by oonipanies." (Mark vi. 40.) The repeti- 
tion is Hebraistic, as in the previous instance. 

' " The abomination of desolation." (Matt. xxiy. 15 i Mark xiii. 14.) 
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came to fall upon him and deapatcli him with their 
weapons, l^^J breathes the identical spii-it of that against St. 
Paul, which the promptness of tlie chief captain Lysiaa 
alone frustrated.'^ Many such close resemblances have been 
pointed out. f^^' Wc find from Josephus that there was a 
warm controversy among the Jews themselTca as to the 
lawfulness of "^viiig tribute to Cffisar;"*(33) that the 
Samaritans were so hostile to such of the Galilseans as 
had theii- "faces set to go to Jerusalem,"^ that, on one 
occasion at least, they fell upon those who were joumeyiog 
through their land to attend a feast, and murdered a lat^e 
number ; (34) that the Pharisees and Sadducees were noted 
sects, distinguished by the tenets which in Scripture are 
assigned to them;<^) that the Pharisees were the more 
popular, and persuaded the common people as they pleased, 
while the Sadduoees were important chiefly as men of high 
rank and station ;<3^' and that a general expectation, 
founded upon the prophecies of the Old Testament, existed 
among the Jews during the Roman war, that a great kmg 
was about to rise up in the East, of their own race and 
country. (S*) This last fact is confirmed by both Sue- 
tonius (^s) and Tacitus, (39) and is one which even Strauss 
does not venture to dispute. W Important in many ways, 
it adds a final touch to that truthful portraiture of the 
Jewish people at this peiiod of their history, which the 
Gospels and the Acts furnish — a portraiture alike fi-ee 
from flattery and unfairness, leas harsh on the whole than 
that of Josephus, if less favorable than that of Philo. W 

It would be easy to point out a further agreement be- 
tween the EvangeUcal historians and profane writers with 
respect to tlie manners and customs of the Jews at this 
period. There is scarcely a matter of this kind noted in 
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the New Testament which may not be eonfiimed from 
Jewish souwies, snch as Joaephus, Philo, and the Mishna. 
The field, however, ia too extensive for our present consid- 
eration. To labor in it is the province rather of the Com- 
mentator than of the Lectm-er, who cannot effectively ex- 
hibit arguments which depend for their force upon the 
aecumnlation of minute details. 

The points of agreement hitherto adduced have had 
reference to the Holy Land and its inhabitants. It is not, 
however, in this connection only that the accuracy of the 
Evangchcal writers in their accounts of the general condi- 
tion of those countries which are the scene of their history, 
is observable. Their descriptions of the Greek and Roman 
world, BO far as it comes under their cognizance, are most 
accurate. Nowhere have the character of the Athenians 
and the general appearance of Athens been more truth- 
fally and skilfiilly portrayed than in the few verses of the 
Acts which contain the account of St. Paul's visit,' The 
city "full of idols" {Kn-ielSmlogy — in "gold, and silver, and 
marble, graven by art and man's device,'" recalls the 
n6hg Sl^ ^tifft;, Uti eSfia Oedtg xol d^ddt/fia ' of Xenophon, (^' 
the "Athenffl simulachra deorum hominumque habentes, 
omni genere et materia et artium insignia " ° of Livy. (^' 
The people — "Athenians and strangers, spending their 
time in nothing else but hearing or telling of some new 
thing"" — philosophizing and disputing on Mars' Hill and 
in the mai-ket-place,' glad to discuss though disinclined to 

' Acta xvii. 15, et seqq. ^ Ibid. xiii. 16. ^ Ibitl. vcrac 29, 

* The whole city is an, altat — the whole a sacrifice to the gods and an 
oblation. 

^ Athens, which has famous images of gods and men, of every variety 
both of material and style of ait. 

• Acts ivii. 21, ' Ibid, veree 17, 
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lieliere,^ and yet reli^ons witlial, atanding in honorable 
contrast with the other Greeks in respect of their reverence 
for things divine,^ are put before ua with all the vividness 
of life, just as they present themselves to our view in the 
pages of their own historians and orators, (**) Again, how 
striking and how thoroughly classical is the account of the 
tumult at Ephesus,^ where aJmost every woid receiver 
illustration from ancient coins and inscriptions, (*^) as has 
been excellently shown in a' recent work of great ment on 
the Life of St. Paul ! Or if we turn to Rome and tlie 
Roman system, how tmly do we find depicted the gieit 
and tenable Emperor whom all feared to provoke t*^' — the 
provincial administration by proconsuls and others chiefly 
anxious that tumults should be prevented!*'' — the con- 
temptuous religious tolerance (^^' — the noble principles of 
Roman law, professed, if not always acted on, whereby 
accusers and accused were brought "face to face," and the 
latter had free " license to answer for themselves concern- 
ing the crimes laid against them'^W— the privileges of 
Roman citizenship, sometimes acquh-ed by birth, sometimes 
by purchase (^) — the right of appeal possessed and exer- 
cised by the provincials C^^> — the treatment of prisoners 1^*' 
— the peculiar manner of chaining them C^' — the employ- 
ment of soldiers as their guards (^4) _ the examination by 
torturet^s) — the punishment of condemned pereons, not 
being Roman citizens, by scourging and crucifixion t^'^' — 
the manner of this punishment C^''~ the practice of bearing 
the cross, (5«) of affixing a title or superscription, (^i*) of pla- 
cing soldiers under a centurion to watch the canying into 
effect of the sentence, (^' of giving the garments of the 
■ to these persons, C^^' of allowing the bodies after 
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death to be buried by the friends <*^) — and the like ! The 
sacred historians are as familiar, not only with the general 
character, but even with some of the obscurer customs of 
Greece and Rome, as ■with those of theii' own countiy. 
F^rly observant, and always faithful in their accounts, tliey 
continually bring before ns httle points which accord 
minutely with notices in profane writers neai-ly contem- 
porary with them, wbOe occasionally they increase our 
knowledge of classic antiquity by touches harmonious with 
its spirit, bat additional to the information which we de- 
rive from the native authorities. C^) 

Again, it has been with reason remarked, f^' that the 
condition of the Jews beyond the limits of Palestine is 
represented by the Evangelical writers very agreeably to 
what may be gathered of it from Jewish and Heathen 
sources. The wide dispersion of the chosen race is one of 
the facts most evident upon the surface of the New Testa- 
ment history, « Parthians, and Medea, and Elamites, and 
dwellers in Mesopotamia and Judeea and Cappadocia, 
Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, Egypt, and the 
parts of Libya about Cyrene, strangers of Rome, Cretes, 
and Arabians,"* are said to have been witnesses at Jerusa- 
lem of the first outpouring of the Holy Ghost. In the 
travels of St. Paul through Asia Minor and Greece- there 
ia scarcely a city to which he comes but has a large body 
of Jewish residents. (^> Compai-e with these representa- 
tions the statements of Agrippa the First in his letter to 
Caligula, as reported by the Jewish writer, Philo. " The 
holy city, the place of my nativity," he says, "is the 
metropolis, not of Judsa only, hut of most other countries, 
by means of the colonies which have been sent out of it 
from time to time — some to the neighboring countries of 
' Actsii. 9-11. 
17 
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Egypt, Pbcenicia, Syria, and Cceleeyria — some to more dis- 
tant regions, as Pamphylia, Cilicia, Asia as far as Bithynia 
and tho recesses of Pontus ; and in Europe, Thessaly, 
B<Botia, Macedonia, jEtolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, together 
with the most famous of tho islands, Eubcea, Cyprus, and 
Crete ; to say nothing of those who dwell beyond the 
Euphrates. For, excepting a small part of the Babylonian 
and other satrapies, all the countries wliich have a fertile 
territory possess Jewish inhabitants ; so that if thou shalt 
show this kindness to my native place, thou wilt benefit 
not one city only, but thousands in every region of the 
world, in Europe, in Asia, in Africa- — on the continents, 
and in the islands — on the shores of the sea, and in the 
interior." C^e) In a similar strain Philo himself boasts, that 
" one region docs not contain the Jewish people, since it is 
exceedingly numerous ; but there are of them in almost all 
the flourishing countries of Europe and Asia, both conti- 
nental and insular." I"'') And the customs of these dis- 
persed Jews are accurately represented in the New Testa- 
ment. That they consisted in part of native Jews, in part 
of converts or proselytes, is evident from Josephas ; <^' that 
they had places of worship, called synagogues or oratories, 
in tho towns where they lived, appears from Philo ; that 
these were commonly by the sea-side, or by a river^side, as 
represented in the Acts,^ is plain from many authors ; (^) 
that they had also — at least sometimes — a synagogue be- 
longing to them at Jerusalem, whither they resorted at the 
time of the feasts, is certain from the Talmudical wri- 
ters ;(^'" that at Rome they consisted in great part of 
ireedmen or "Libertines"— whence "the synagogue of 
the Libertines"^ — may he gathered from Philo C^' and 
Tacitus. P^' Their feelings towards the apostoflc preachers 
I Acta iTi. 13. " Ibid. vi. 9. 
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are such as we shoald expect from persons wliose close 
contact with those of a different religion made them all the 
more zealous for their own ; and their tumultuous proceed- 
ings are in accordance with all that we learn fi-om profene 
authore of the tone and temper of the Jews generally at 
this period. 0^) 

II. I proceed now to consider the second of the three 
heads under which I proposed to collect the chief inciden- 
tal allusions to the civil history of the times contained in 
the New Testament. 

The civil governors and administratora distinctly men- 
tioned by the New Testament historians are the following 

— the Eoman Emperors, Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius 

— the Jewish kings and princes, Herod the Great, Arche- 
laus, Herod the tetrarch, (or, as he is commonly called, 
Herod Antipas,) Philip the tetrarch, Herod Agrippa the 
first, and Herod Agi'ippa the second — the Roman gov- 
ernors, Cyrenius (or Quirinus,) Pontius Pilate, Seigius 
Paulus, Gallio, Festus, and Felix— and the Greek teti'arch, 
Lysanias. It may he shown from profane sources, in. 
almost eyeiy case, that these persons existed — that they 
lived at the time and bore the office assigned to them — 
that they were related to each other, where any relation- 
ship is stated, as Scripture declares — and that the actions 
ascribed to them are either actually such as they per- 
formed, or at least in perfect hannony with what profane 
history tells ns of their characters. 

With regard to the Roman Emperors, it is enough to 
remark, that Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius occur in 
their right order, that St. Luke in placing the conunence- 
ment of our Lord's ministry in the fifteenth year of Tibe- 
rius' and assignmg to its duration a short term — probably 
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three years — is Jn accord ■with Tacitus, who makes Christ 
suffer under Tiberius P*' — and that the birth of our Lord 
under Augustus,' and the accession before the second jour- 
ney of St. Paul of Claudius,' ai-e in harmony with the date 
obtainable from St. Luke for the crucifixion, and sufficiently 
suit the general scheme of profane chronology, which 
places the accession of Augustus forty-four years before 
that of Tiberius, and makes Claudius reign from A, D. 41 
to A. D. 54. No very close agreement can be here ozhib- 
ited on account of the deficiency of an exact chronology, 
which the Gospels shai-e with many of the most important 
historical writings; but at any rate the notices are accord- 
ant with one another, and present, when compared with 
the dates furnished by profane writers, no difficulty of any 
real importance. (") 

The Jewish kings and princes whose names occur in the 
New Testament narrative, occupy a far more prominent 
place in it than the Roman Emperors. The Gospel naiTa- 
tive opens "in the days of Herod the king,"^ who, as the 
father of Archelaiis,* may be identified with the first monarch 
of the name, the son of Antipater, the Idumsean. P^> This 
monarch is known to have i-eigned in Palestine contempo- 
raneously with Augustas, ivho confirmed him in his king- 
dom, C") and of whom he held the sovereignty till his 
decease. PS) Cunning, suspicion, and cruelty are the chief 
traits of his character as depicted in Scripture, and these 
arc among his most marked characteristics in Josephus. C'*) 
It has been objected to the Scriptural narrative, that 
Herod would not have been hkely to inquire of the Ma^ 
at what time they first saw the star, since he expected 
them to return and give bim a full description of the 

' Luke ii. 1-7. '' Arts xyiii, 2. 

3 Matt. ii. 1 ; Luke i. 6, » Ibid. ii. 22. 
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child ; (^) bat this keen and suspicious fd'esight, where his 
own interests were (as he thought) concerned, is quite in 
keeping with the representations of Josephus, who makes 
him continually distrust those with whom he has any deal- 
ings. The consistency of the massacre at Bethlehem with 
his temper and disposition is now acknowledged ;(^' scepti- 
cism has nothing to urge against it except the silence 
of the Jewish writers, which is a weak argument, and one 
outweighed, in my judgment, by the testimony, albeit 
somewhat late, and perhaps inaccurate, of Maorobius, (^J 

At the death of Herod the Great, his kingdom (accord- 
ing to Josephus) was divided, with the consent of Augus- 
tus, among three of his sons. Archelaus received Judsea, 
Samaria, and Idumiea, with the title of ethnarch; Philip 
and Antipas were made tetrarchs, and received, the latter 
Galileo and Perffla, the former Trachonitis and the adjoin- 
ing regions. (^' The notices of the Evangelists are confess- 
edly in complete accordance with these statements, t^*' St. 
Matthew mentions the succession of Archelaus in Judsea, 
and implies that he did not reign in Galilee;' St. Lake 
records Philip's tetrarchy ; ^ while the tetrarchy of Antipas, 
who is designated by his family name of Herod, is dis- 
tinctly asserted by both Evangelists.' Moreover, St. Mat- 
thew implies that Archelaus bore a bad character at the 
time of his accession or soon afterwai-ds, which is consist- 
ent with the account of Josephus, who tella us that he was 
hated by the other members of his famUy, C^) and that 
shoi-tly after his father's death he slew three thousand 
Jews on occasion of a tumult at Jerusalem. (^' The first 
three Evangelists agree as to the character of Herod 
Antipas, which is weak father than crae! or bloodthirsty ; 
and their portraiture is granted to be "not inconsistent with 

' Matt. ii. 32. ' Luke iii. 1. = Ibid. ; Matt. siv. 1. 

17* 
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hia character, as gathered, from other sources," (^' The 
facts of his adulteiy with Herodias, the wife of one of his 
brothers, (^) and of his execution of John the Baptist for no 
crime that could, be alleged against him, t®) are recorded 
byjoaephus; and though in the latter case there is some 
apparent diversity in the details, yet it is allowed that the 
diffuent iLCOunts maj be reconciled, (3") 

The contmu^nce ct the tetrarchy of Philip beyond the 
fifteenth, and thit of Antipas beyond the eighteenth of 
Tihenua, la confiimed by Josephus, (^'> who also Bhowa that 
the ethnaichvot \n,helauB came speedily to an end, and 
that Judaea was then reduced to the condition of a Roman 
province, and governed for a considerable space hy Procu- 
rators, <-^> However, after a while, the various dominions 
of Herod the Great were reunited in the person of his 
grandson, Agrippa, the son of Aristobulus and brother of 
Herodias ; who was allowed the title of king, and was in 
fevor with both Caligula and Claudius, (^J It cannot be 
doubted that this person is the "Herod the king "of the 
Acts,' whose persecution of the Church, whose impious 
pride, and whose miserable death are related at length by 
the sacred historian. My hearers are probably familiar 
with that remai-kable passage of Josephus in which he 
records with less accuracy of detail than St, Luke the 
striking circumstances of this monarch's decease — the 
"set day" — the public assemblage -— the "royal dress" — 
the impious flattery- — ^ its complacent reception — the sud- 
den judgment — the excruciating disease — the speedy 
death. fW) Nowhere does profane history fiimish a more 
striking testimony to the substantial truth of the sacred 
narrative — nowhere is the superior exactness of the latter 
over the fonner more conspicuous. 
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On the death of Herod Agrippa, Judsea (as Josephus 
informs us) became once more a Roman province under 
Pi-ocnratora;(^J but the small kingdom of Chalcis was, a 
few years later, conferred by Claudius on tliis Herod's eon, 
Agiippa the Second, who afterwards received other terri- 
tories. <*^J This prince is evidently the "king Agrippa" 
before whom St. Paul pleaded his cause.' The Bemice 
who is mentioned as accompanying him on his visit to Fes- 
tus,^ was his sister, who lived with him and commonly 
accompanied him upon his jonmeys.f^" Besides his sep- 
arate sovereignty, he had received from, the Emperor a 
species of ecclesiastical supremacy in Judsea, where he had 
the superintendence of the temple, the direction of the 
sacred treasury, and the right of nominating the High 
Priests.!^' These circumstances account sufficiently for 
his visit to Judfea, and explain the anxiety of Festus that 
he should hear St. Paul, and St. Paul's willingness to plead 
before him. 

The Roman Pi-ocurators, Pontius Pilate, Fehs, and Fes- 
tus, are prominent personages in the history of Josephus, 
where they occur in the proper chronological position, C^J 
and bear characters very agreeable to those which are 
assigned them by the sacred writers. The vacillation of 
Pilate, his timidity, and at the same time his occasional 
violence, ('"*' the cruelty, injustice, and rapacity of Felix, C^"!) 
and the comparatively equitable and mUd character of Fes- 
tus,!!"^' are apparent in the Jewish historian; and have 
some sanction from other writers. ('"^J The character of 
Gallio, proconsul of Achaia(i''*) and brother of the philoso- 
pher Seneca, is also in close aocordance ivith that which 
may be gathered from the expressions of Seneca and Sta- 
tins, who speaic of hun as "delightftil" or " charming." f^"^' 
' Acts XJtv. 13, et seqq. ' Ibid. 
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Of Quirmus (or Cyrenms) it is enough to say tliat he was 
President of Syria shortly after the deposition of Arche- 
laus, and that he was certainly sent to effect a "taxing" or 
enrolment of all peraons within his province, Palestine 
included. ("'^) Sergius Paulna is unknown to us except 
from St. Luke's account ofhim;*but Msname is onewhicli 
was certainly borne by Romans of this period, (i"J and his 
office is designated correctly. ("*> 

The Greek tetrarch, Lysanias, is the only civil governor 
mentioned in the Kew Testament about whom there is any 
real difficulty. A Lysanias held certainly a government in 
these parts in the time of Antony ; (.^^^ but this person was 
put to death more than thirty years before the birth of 
Chiistjfi'") and therefore cannot be the prince mentioned 
as ruling over Abilene thirty years after Christ's birth. It 
is argued that St. Luke "erred," being misled by the cir- 
cumstance that the region continued to be known as "the 
Abilene of Lysanias" down to the time of the second 
Agrippa.C'^' But, on the other hand, it is allowed that a 
second Lysanias might have existed without obtaining men- 
tion from profane writers ; (i^) and the facts, that Abilene 
was in Agrippa's time connected with the name Lysanias, 
and that there is no reason to believe that it formed any 
part of the dominions of the first Lysanias, favor the view, 
that a second Lysanias, a descendant of the first, obtained 
from Augustus or Tiberius an investiture of the tract in 
question, ("^' 

III. It now only remains to touch briefly on a few of the 
remarkable facts in the New Testament narrative Tjrhieh 
might have been expected to attract the attention of pro- 
fane historians, and of which we should naturally look to 
have some record. Such facts are the " decree from C*sar 
' Acts xiii. 7-12. 
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Augustas that all the world should be taxed ' ' — the " tax- 
ing" of Cyrenius' — the preaching and death uf John the 
Baptist — our Lord's execution as a cnnunal — the adultery 
of Herod Antipas — the disturbances creited bj the impos- 
tors Theudas and Judaa of Galilee^ — the deith of Herod 
Agrippa — the famine in the days of Claudius^ — and the 
"uproar" of the Egyptian who "led out into the wilderness 
four thousand men that were murderers."* Of these events 
almost one half have been already shown to have been 
recorded by profane writers whose works are still ex- 
tant, ('•''> The remainder will now be considered with the 
brevity which my limits necessitate. 

It has been asserted that no "taxing of all the world"-— 
that is, of the whole Roman Empire — took place in the 
time of Augustus ; (ii** but as the opposite view is main- 
tained by SavignyC'^) — the best modern authority upon 
Roman law — this assertion cannot be considered to need 
examination here. A far more important objection to St. 
Lute's statement ia derived from the time at which this 
"taxing" is placed by him. Josephus mentions the exten- 
sion of the Roman census to Judsea under Cyrenius, at least 
ten years later — after the removal of Archelaus, (i'''' and 
seems to speak of this as the first occasion on which his 
countrymen were compelled to submit to this badge of suh- 
jection. It is argued that this musl have been the firet 
occasion; and the words of St. Luke (it is said) — "this 
taxing was first made when Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria"^ — show that he intended the taxing mentioned by 
Josephus, which he consequently misdated by a decade of 
years. ('1^' But the meaning of the passage in St. Luke is 
douhtiul in the extreme; and it admits of several explana- 

'Lulteii. !. * Ibid, verse 2. = Acts v. 36, 37. 
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tions which reconcile it with all that Josephns says, i""' 
Perhaps the beet explanation is that of Whigton C^"' and 
Prideaux C^^' — that the design of Augustus was first fuUy 
executed {l-^iveiD) when Cyrcniua was governor, though 
the decree went forth and the enrolment commenced ten 
years earlier. 

The taxing of Cyrenius of which St. Lake speaks in this 
paas^e, and to which he also allndes in the Acts,^ is (as we 
have seen) very fully narrated by Joaephus. It caused the 
rebellion mentioned in Gamaliel's speech, which was 
headed by Judas of GaUlee, who " drew away much people 
after him," but " perished," — all, as many as obeyed him, 
being '^ dtspersedl" " This account harmonizes well with 
that of Josephus, who regards the followers of Judas as 
numerous enough to constitute a sect, C^' and notes their 
reappearance in the course of the last wai- with Rome, by 
which it is shown that though scattered they had not 
ceased to exist, cas) 

The disturbance created by a certain Tbcudas, some 
time before the rebelhon of Judas of Galilee, seems not to 
be mentioned by any ancient author. The identity of name 
is a very insufficient ground for assuming this impostor to 
be the same as the Thetidas of Josephus, (i^^) who raised 
troubles in the procuratorship of Cuspius Fadus, about ten 
years after Gamaliel made his speech. There were, as 
Josephus says, ('^5' "innumerable disturbances" in Judfea 
about this time ; and it is not at all improbable that within 
the space of forty years, during which a number of impos- 
tors gathered followers and led them to destruction, two 
should have borne the same name. N"or can it be consid- 
ered surprising that Josephus has passed over the earlier 
Theudas, since his followers were only four hundred, an^ 
' Acts V. 37. ' Ibid, versa 36. 
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since the historian evidently omits all but the most impor- 
tant of the tronbles which had afflicted his country. 

The "uproar" of the Egyptian who "led out into the 
wilderness four thousand men that were murderers," ' 
is described at length by the Jewish writer, 0^^^ the only 
noticeable difference between his account and that of St. 
Lnke being that Josephus in his present text calls the 
number of this impostoi-'s followera thirty thousand. From 
internal evidence there is reason to think that TQiOfiiguu ia 
a corrupt reading; (i^' but even as the test stands, it does 
not contradict St. Luke ; for the four thousand of St. Lnke 
are the number whom the impostor " led out into the wil- 
derness," while the thirty thousand of Josephus are the 
number whom he " brought J¥om the wilderness" to attack 
Jerusalem. 

The " famine in the days of Claudius " ' is mentioned by 
several writers, Josephus tells us that it was severe in 
Palestine in the fourth year of this emperor ; Dio, Tacitus, 
and Suetonius, speak of it as raging somewhat later in 
Eome itself. C^' Helena, queen of Adiabene — the richest 
portion of the ancient Assyria — brought relief to the Jews 
on the occasion, as St. Barnabas and St. Paul did to the 
Christians.' The agreement is here complete, even if the 
words of Agabus's prophecy are pressed — for the scarcity 
seems to have been general throughout the Empu-e. 

Tills review — imperfect as it necessarily is — will proba- 
bly be felt to suffice for our present purpose. .We have 
found that the New Testament, while in its main narrative 
it treats of events with which heathen writers were not likely 
to concern themselves, and which they could not represent 
truly, contains — inextricably interwoven with that mdn 
narrative — a vast body of incidental allusions to the civil 
' Acts xxi. 38. ' Ibid. si. 28, = Ibid, verses 29, 30. 
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histoiy of the times, capable of beine tested by comparison 
with the works of profane historians. We have submitted 
the gi-eater part — or at any rate a great part — of these 
incidental allasions to the test of sach compEtrison; and we 
have found, in all but some three or four cases, an entire 
and striking harmony. In no case have we met with clear 
and certain disagreement ; sometimes, but very rarely, the 
accounts are difficult to reconcile, and we may suspect 
them of real disagreement ■ — a resalt which ought not to 
cause us any astonishment. Profane writers are not infalU- 
ble ; and Josephus, onr chief profane authority for the time, 
has been shown, in matters where he does not como into 
any collision with the Christian Scriptures, to "teem with 
inaocnr'acics." C^*' If in any case it should be thought that 
we must choose between Josephus and an Evangelist, 
sound criticism requires that we should prefer the latter to 
the former. Josephus is not entirely honest : he has his 
Roman masters to please, and he is prejudiced in favor of 
his own sect, the Pharisees. He has also been convicted 
of error, (^^J which is not the case with any Evangelist. 
His authority therefore is, in the eyes of an historical critic, 
inferior to that of the Gospel writers, and in any instance of 
contradiction, it would be necessary to disregard it. In 
fact, however, we are not reduced to this necessity. The 
Jewish writer nowhere actually contradicts our Scriptures, 
and in hundreds of instances he confirms them. It is 
evident that the entire historical framework, in which the 
Gospel picture is set, is real; that the facts of the civil his- 
tory, small and great, are true, and the personages correctly 
depicted. To suppose that there is this minnte historical 
accuracy in all the accessories of the stoiy, and that the 
story itself is mythic, is absurd ; unless we will declare the 
Apostles and their companions to have sought to palm 
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upon mankind a tale which tliey knew to be false, and to 
have aimed at obtaining credit for their fiction by elaborate 
attention to these minutife. From such an avowal even 
Rationalism itself would shrink; but the only alternative is 
to accept the entire history as authentic — as, what the 
Church has always believed it to be, the Truth. "All 
truth is contained in the Gospel." (^^'' " It is but just, that 
he who was worthy of the title of an Evangelist, should be 
exempt from all suspicion of either negligence or false- 
hood." C^J "The Evangelists had perfect knowledge, 

and if any one does not yield his assent to them,he contemns 
those who were partners of the Lord, he contemna Christ 
himself, he contemns also the Father." ' (^^^^ Such has been 
the uniform teaching of the Church of Christ from the first 
— and modem Rationalism has failed to show any j-eason 
why we should reject it. 



' " Veritas omnis in Evangelic continptur." " Ab hoc, qui Evange- 
lista esse meruit, vel negUgentiJe vel mendaoii suspicioneni sequum est 
propulsari." " Evangelistie ha!>ueruiit perfeotam agnitionem . . . qui- 
bus M quia nou asscnlit, spctnlt quidem paiticipes Domini, speriiit et 
ipsum CSirietum, spernit et Patreni." 
18 
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It the evidence from profane sources to the primary 
facts of the New Testament narrative be, as was admitted 
in the last Lecture, disappointingly scanty, the defect ia 
more than made up to us by the copious abundance of 
those notices which early Christian wi-iters have left us of 
the whole series of occurrences forming the basis of our 
Religion. It has been customaiy with Christian apologists 
to dwell more especially on the profane testimony, despite 
its scantiness — doubtless because it has been felt that a 
certain am.ount of suspicion is regarded as attaching to 
those who " bear record of themselves," and that the evi- 
dence of Ciiristian witnesses to the truth of Christianity is 
in some degree a record of this nature. But our Lord's 
words teaoh us that self-witness, however unconvincing to 
the adversary, may be valid and true ; and certainly it 
is difficult to conceive how the full acceptance of the' 
Christian facts, ajid confoi-mity of the profession and life 
thereto, renders a witness unworthy of belief, whoso testi- 
mony would have been regarded as of the highest value if 
he had stopped short of such acceptance, and while admit- 
ting the facts to a certain extent had remained a Heathen 
(206) 
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or a Jew, Had Justin Martyr, for instance, when he in- 
quired into Christianity, found the evidence for it such as 
he could resist, and lived and died a Platonic philosopher, 
instead of renouncing all for Christ and finally sealing his 
testimony with his blood, what a value would have been 
set upon any recognition in his- writings of the life and 
miracles of Christ or the sufferings of the early Christians 1 
It is difficult to see why he deserves less credit, because he 
found the evidences for the Christian doctrine so strong 
that he felt compelled to become a believer. C At any 
rate, if for controversial purposes the argument derivable 
from the testimony of Christians be viewed as weak, it 
must possess a weight for those who believe far exceeding 
that of the witness of Jews and Heathens, and must there- 
fore deserve a place in any summary that is made of the 
Historical Evidences to the truth of the Christian Religion. 
It .has been sometimes m^ed that the early Christians 
were persons of such low rank and station, so wanting in 
refinement, education, and that critical discernment which 
is requisite to enable men fiiirly to judge of the claims of a 
new religion, that their decision in favor of Christianity is 
entitled to httle respect — since they must have been quite 
unable to appreciate the tme value of its evidences.!^) 
This objection claims to base itself on certain admissions 
of the earliest Christian preachers themselves, who remark 
that " not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble, were called." ' But such expressions are 
not to be pressed too far. In theii- very letter they do but 
declare the genial condition of the converts ; while they 
imply that there were, even in the first times, some excep- 
tions — persons to whom the terms, "wise men after the 
flesh, mighty, and noble," might have been properly ap- 
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plied ; and the exainplea of St. Paul himself^ of Dionysius 
the Ai-copagite, of the Ethiopian eunuch, of "Erastus the 
chamberlain of the city,"-^ and. of the converts from "Csesar's 
household," ^ are sufficient to show that the Gfospel found 
its own in eyery rank and grade of society, and if it was 
embraced moat readily by the poor and despised, still 
gathered to it " chosen Tessela " ' from among the educated, 
and occasionally from among the rich and great. The 
early Christians furnished, for their number, a considera- 
ble body of writers ; and these writers will bear compai-i- 
eon in respect of every intellectual quaUfication with the 
best Heathen authors of the period, Justin Martyr, Athe- 
nagoras, Tertullian, Origen, Clement, would have been 
reckoned authors of eminence, had they not been " Fathers," 
and are at least as good evidence for the historical facts of 
the age immediately preceding their own, as Tacitus, Sue- 
tonius, and Dio. It will be my object in the present 
Lecture to show that these writers, and others of the same 
age or even earlier, bear copious witness to the facts re- 
corded in the historical books of the New Testament, and 
are plainly as convinced of their reality as of that of any 
facts whatever which they have occasion to mention. 

The Epistle ascribed to St. Barnabas by Clement of 
Alexandria <3) and Origen, (*) whether really the work of 
that person or no, is at any rate one of the most ancient of 
the uninspired Christian writings, belonging as it does to 
the first, or to the early part of the second century. (^' 
The writer's object is to expliun the spiritual meaning of 
the Old Testament ; and in the conrse of his exposition he 
mentions as undoubted facts the miracles of Christ — his 
appointment of his apostles — their number, twelve — his 
SGQUiging — his being smitten on the fwee — his being set 
' Bom. svi. 33, « Philipp. iv. 22. ' Acts ix. 15. 
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at nought ani3 jested upon — liis being arrayed in a scarlet 
robe — bis cruotfixion — his receiving gail and vinegar to 
drink — his death — the casting of lots upon bis garment — 
his resurrection on the first diy of the ■Ktek — and his 
final ascension into heaven C") All tbe«e notices moreover 
occur in a email tract, chiefly concerned with the Old Tes- 
tament, and extending to no more than ten or twelve 
ordinary pages. 

An Epistle of St. Clement, Bishop of Rome, to the 
Corinthians, is allowed on all hands to be genuine (^' This 
work was certainly composed in the fli'ft century, before 
some of the writings of St John , and its author, the 
" fellow-laborer " of St, Panl,' must hi^ e hnd frequent com- 
munication with those who hid witnessed the great events 
in Judaja which formed the foundation of the new religion. 
The object of the Epistle is to compose existing dissensions 
in the Corinthian Church, and its tone is from first to last 
hortatory and didactic. Historical allusions only find a 
place in it. casually and incidentally. Yet it contains a 
mention of Christ's descent from Jacob, of his great power 
and regal dignity, bis voluntary humiliation, his sufferings, 
the character of his teaching, his death for man, his resur- 
rection, the mission of the apostles, their inspiration by the 
Holy Ghost, their preaching in many lands, their ordination 
of eldera in every city, the special eminence in the Cbiu-cb 
of Sainte Peter and Paul, the suiferings of St. Peter, the 
hardships endured by St. Paul, his distant travels, his many 
imprisonments, his flights, his stoning, his bonds, Iiis testi- 
mony before rulers.!^' The fact of St. Paul's having 
written an Epistle to the Coiinthians is also asserted;!"' 
and an allusion is made, in connection with that Epistle, to 
the early troubles and divisions which the groat Apostle 

1 Philipp. iv. 3. 

18* 
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had composed, when the several eectiona of the newly- 
planted Church strove together in a jealous spirit, affirming 
themselves to be "of Paul," or "of Apollos," or "of 
Cephas," or even "of Christ," 

Ignatius, second Bishop of Antioch, who succeeded to 
that see in about. the year of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, (i") and was martyred nearly forty years later, A. D. 
107, C'l' left, behind hjjri certain wiitinga, which are quoted 
, with great respect by subsequent Fathers, but the existence 
of which at the present day is questioned. Writings under 
the name of Ignatius have come down to us in various 
shapes. Three Epistles, universally regarded as spu- 
rious, (^^J exist only in Latin, Twelve others are found in 
Greek, and also in two ancient Latin versions; and of 
these, seven exist in two different forms — a longer, and a 
shorter one. Most modem critics accept these seven, in 
their shorter form, as genuine, (^^' They are identical with 
the seven mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome, C'''' and they 
are thought to be free from the internal difficulties, which 
cause suspicion to attach to the longer recension, as well as 
to the Epistles which those writers do not name. Doubts 
have, however, been recently started even with respect to 
these seven. The discovery in a very ancient MS. of a 
Syriac version of three Epistles only out of the seven, 
and these three in a still briefer form than that of the 
shorter Greek recension, together with the remarkable fact 
that the few early references which we posses to the writ- 
ings of Ignatius are to passages in exactly these three 
compositions — has induced some learned men of our own 
day to adopt the view, that even the shorter Greek recen- 
sion is largely interpolated, and that nothing beyond the 
three Epistles of the Syriac version can be depended upon 
as certainly written by the Antiochian Bishop, ('^^ If wo 
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adopt this opinion, the testimony of Ignatius to the histori- 
cal truth of the Kew Testament narrative will be somewhat 
scanty^- if we abide by the views generally prevalent be- 
fore the Syriac version was discovered, and still maintained 
since that discovery by some divines of great learning and 
excellent judgment, ('''> it will be as fiiU and satisfactory as 
that borne by St. Clement. In the seven Epistles we iind 
notices of tbo descent of Christ from David — his concep- 
tion by the Holy Ghost — his birth of a virgin — her name, 
Mary — his manifestation by a star — his baptism by John 
— its motive, "that he might fiilfll all righteousness'" — 
his appeals to the Prophets — the anointing of his head 
with ointment — his sufferings and cmcLfixion under Pon- 
tius Pilate and Herod the tetrarch — Ms resurrection, not 
on the Sabbath, but on the "Lord's day" — the resurrec- 
tion through his power of some of the old prophets — his 
appeai-ance to his disciples and command to them to "han- 
dle him and see"^ that he was not a spirit — his eating and 
di-inldng with them after he had risen — the mission of the 
Apostles — their obedience to Christ — their aathority over 
the Church — the inclusion of Saints Peter and Paul in 
their number.!'" If, on the contrary, we confine ourselves 
to the Syriac version — by which the entire writings of St. 
Ignatius are comprised in about five pages C^' — we lose the 
gi-eater portion of these testimonies, but we still retain those 
to the birth of Christ from the Vii^n Mary — his manifesta- 
tion by a star — his many sufferings — his crucifixion — and 
the apostolic mission of Saints Peter and Paul. 

Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, a disciple of St. John, and 
a younger contemporary of Ignatius, left behind him a sin- 
gle Epistle, addressed to the Philippians, which we possess 
in the original Greek, with the exception of three or four 
> Matt. iii. 16. = Luke xxiv. 39. 
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sections, where the Greek text is wantitig, niid we have 
only a Latin version. C'^J In this Epistle, which is a short 
composition, smd, like the other remains of early Christian 
antiquity, of a hortatory character, we find allusions to the 
humble Ufe of Clirist, his ministering to those about him, 
the character of his preaching, his sufferings, death upon 
the cross, reanrrection, and ascension to heaven; his prom- 
ise to "raise up his disciples at the last day"^ — the suffer- 
ings of St. Paul and the other Apostles, the preaching of 
St. Paul at Philippi, and the fact of his having written an 
Epistle to the Philippians. (^' We also leam from Irenteus 
that this Father used to relate his conversations ivith St. 
John and others, who had seen the Loi'd, and to repeat 
what they had told him both of the teaching and miracles 
of Jesus. (3') 

A work of the first or earlier half of the second century 
has come down to us nnder the name of "The Shepherd of 
Hennas." Eusebiua and Jerome ascribe it to the Hermas 
who is saluted by St. Paul at the end of his Epistle to the 
Eomans ; <^1 but tliere are reasons for assigning it to a later 
Hennas — the brother of Pius, who was the ninth bishop 
of Rome. (^) This work is an allegory on a lai'ge scale, and 
consequently cannot contain any direct historical testimony. 
Its tone is consonan^ with the Christian story, and it con- 
tains some allusions to the naission of the Apostles, their trav- 
els for the purpose of spreading the truth over the world, 
and the sufferings to which they wei-e exposed in conse- 
quence ;(S*' but on the whole it is of httle service towai-da 
establishing the truth of any facts. 

It was not until the Chiistian writera addressed them- 
selves to the world without — and either undertook the task 
of refuting the advereariea of the truth, or sought by Apolo- 
' John vi. 40. 
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gies to 1-ecommend the new religion to their acceptance — 
that the facts of the Christian story came naturally to oc- 
cupy a prominent place in their compositions. Quadratus, 
Bishop of Athens in the early part of the second century, 
was, so far as we know, the first to write a defence of 
Christianity addressed to the Heathen, which he seems to 
have presented to the Emperor Adi-ian 1^*' abont the year 
A. D. 122. This work is unfortunately lost, hot a passage 
preserved by Eusebius gives us an indication of the sort of 
evidence which it would probably have furnished in abun- 
dance. "The works of our Saviour," says Quadratus, " were 
always eonspicnous, for they were real ; both tliey which were 
healed and they which were raised from the dead ; who were 
seen not only when they were healed or raised, but for a long 
lime afterwards ; not only while he dwelt on this earth, but 
also after his depai'tnre, and for a good while after it ; inso- 
much that some of them have reached to our times." W 

About twenty-five years after Quadratus had presented 
his "Apology" to Adrian, his younger contemporary, Jus- 
tin, produced a similar composition, which he presented to 
the first Antonine, probably about A. D. 148. t^^' Soon 
afterwards he published his "Dialogue with Tiyphon" — 
an elaborate controversial work, defensive of Christianity 
from the attacks of Judaism. Finally, about A. D, 165, or 
a httle earlier, he wrote a '(econd " Apology," which he pre- 
sented to Marcus Aurelius and tlie Roman Senate. (^) It 
has been ti-uly observed, that from the writings of this 
Father — "the earliest, of whose works we possess any con- 
siderable remains"!''^' — there "might be Collected a tolera- 
bly complete account of Christ's life, in all points agreeing 
W^Ji that which is delivered in our Scriptures." (™J Jnstin 
SISares the mai-riage of Mary and Joseph — their descent 
from David — the miraculous conception of Christ — the 
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intention of Joseph to put away Ms wife privily— tho ap- 
pearance to him of an angel which forbade him — the 
angelic deteiinination of the name Jesua, with the reason 
assigned for it — the journey from. Nazareth to Bethlehem 
— the birth of our Lord there — bis lying in a manger — his 
circumcision — the extraordinary appearance of a star — 
the coming of the Wise Men — theii- application to Herod 

— their adoration and gifts — the warning to them not to 
return to Herod — the descent into Egypt — the massacre 
of the Innocents — tlie death of Herod and accession of 
Archelaus — the return fi-om Egypt — the obscure early 
life of Christ, and hia occapation as a eai-penter — his bap- 
tism by St. John the Baptist in Jordan — the descent of 
the Spiiit upon him in the form of a dove — the testimony 
boi-ne to his greatness by John — hia temptation by the 
devil — the character of his teaching — his confutation of 
his opponents— his miracles — his prophecies of the suffer- 
ings which should befall his disciples — his changing Si- 
mon's name to Peter, and the occasion of it — his naming 
the sons of Zebedee, 'Boanerges — his triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem liding upon an ass — his institution of the Eu- 
charist — his sin^g a hymn with his disciples — his visit 
to the Mount of Olives on the eve of his crucifixion, accom- 
panied by the three favored apostles, and the prayer there 
offered to the Father — his silence before Pilate — his being 
sent by Pilate to Herod — his suiferings and crucifixion — 
the mockery of those who stood by — the easting of lots 
for the gannent — the flight of the apostles — the words on 
giving up the ghost — the burial at eventide — the resur- 
rection on the third day — the appearances to the apostles 

— the explanation to them of the prophecies — the ascen- 
sion into heaven as they were looking on — the preaching 
of the apostles afterwards — the descent of the Holy Ghoat 
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— the conversion of the Geiitilea — the rapid spread of the 
Gospel through all lands. C^') Ko one can pretend to doubt 
but that in Justin's time the facts of the New Testament 
History -were received as simple truth— not only by him- 
self; but by Christiana generally, in whose name his Apolo- 
^es were written and presented to the Roman Emperors. 

It is needless to carry this demonstration further, or to 
produce similar lists from Athenagoras, Tertullian, Irenseus, 
Origen, and others. From the time of Justin the Church 
of Christ can show a series of writci-s, who not only exhibit 
incidentally their belief of the facts which form the basis 
of the Christian Religion, but who also testify explicitly 
to the nniversal reception among Christians of that nan-a- 
tive of the faots which we posses in the New Testament 
— a narrative which, as was shown in the last Lecture, <^> 
they maintain to be absolutely and in all respects true. 
Those who assert the mythic character of the New Testa- 
ment history, must admit as certain that its mythic charac- 
ter was unsuspected by the Christians of the second century, 
who received with the most entire ■and simple faith the 
whole mass of facts put foi-th in the Gospels and the Acts, 
regarding them as real and actual occurrences, and appeal- 
ing to profane history for their confiimation in various most 
important particulars. To fair and candid minds the evi- 
dence adduced from uninspired writers of the iirst century, 
though comparatively scanty, is (I think) sufficient to show 
that their belief was the same as that of Christians in the 
second, and that it was just as firm and undoubting. 

The arguments hitherto adduced have been drawn from 
the literary compositions of the first ages of Christianity. 
Till recently these have been generally regarded as pre- 
senting the whole existing proof of the faith and practice of 
the early Church : and sceptics have therefore been eager to 
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throw every possible doubt upon tbem, and to mslntaiii 
that foi^ry and interpolation have so vitiated this source 
of knowledge as to render it altogether untiiistwortliy. t^^' 
The efforts made, weak and contemptible as they are felt 
to be by scholars and critics, have nevertheless had a cer- 
t^ influence over the general tone of tlioaght on the sub- 
ject, and have caased many to regard the early infancy of 
Chiistianity as a dim and shadowy cloud-land, in which 
nothing is to be seen, except a few figures of bishops and 
martyrs moving uncertainly amid the general darkness. 
Under these circumstances it is well that attention should 
be called — as it has been called recently by several publi- 
cations of greater or less research t^J — to the monumental 
remains of early Christian times which are still extant, and 
which tate us back in the most lively way to the first ages 
of the Church, exhibiting before our eyes those primitive 
communities, which Apostles foimded, over which Apos- 
tolic men presided, and in which Oonfessora and Martyrs 
were almost as numerous as ordinary Christians. As when 
we tread the streets of Pompeii, we have the life of the old 
Pagan world brought before us with a vividness which 
makes all other representations appear dull and tame, so 
when we descend into the Catacombs of Rome we seem to 
see the struggling persecuted community, which there, "in 
dens and caves of the earth," '■ wrought itself a hidden 
home, whence it went forth at last conqaeiing and to con- 
quer, triumphantly establishing itself on the ruins of the old 
reli^on, and bending its heathen persecutors to the yoke 
of Christ, Time was when the guiding spirits of our Church 
not only neglected the study of these precious remnants of 
an antiquity which ought to be far dearer to us than that of 
Greece or Pagan Rome, of Egypt, Assyria, or Babylon — 
' Heb. Hi. 38. 
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but even ventured to speak of them with contempt, as the 
recent creations of Papal forgers, who had placed among 
the arenarim or sandpits of heathen tunes the protended 
memorials of saints who were never bom, and of martyrs 
who never suffered. C^) But with increased learning and 
improved candor modem Anglicanism has renounced 
this shallow and untenable theory; and it is at length 
admitted univei-sally, alike by the Protestant and the 
Romanist, that the Catacombs themselves, their present 
contents, and the series of insciiptions which have been 
taken from them and placed in the Papal galleries, are 
genuine remains of primitive Christian antiquity, and 
exhibit to us — imperfectly, no doubt, but so far as their 
evidence extends, truly — the condition and belief of the 
Church of Christ in the first ages. 

For it is impossible to doubt that the Catacombs belong 
to the earliest times of Christianity. It was only during 
the ages of persecution that the Christians were content to 
hide away the memorials of their dead in gloomy galleries 
deep below the eartli's surface, where few eyes could ever 
rest on them. With liberty and security came the pi-aotioe 
of burying within, and around, the churches, which grew 
up on all sides ; and though undoubtedly the ancient burial 
places would not have been deserted all at once, since 
habit and affection would combine to prevent sucli disuse, 
yet still from the time of Constaotine bui^ying in tlie Cata- 
combs must have been on the decline, and the bulk of the 
tombs in them must be regarded as belonging to the first 
three centuries. The fixed dates obtainable from a certain 
number of the tombs confinn this view; and the style of 
ornamentation and form of the letters used in the inscrip- 
tions, are thought to be additional evidence of its cor- 
rectness. 

19 
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What then is the evidence of the Catacombs ? In the 
first place, it is conclusive as to the vast number of the 
Christians in these early ages, when there was nothing to 
tempt men, and every thing to disincline them, towards em- 
bracing the persecuted faith. The Oatacopiba are calcu- 
lated to extend over nine hundred miles of streets, and to 
contain almost seven mUlions of graves ! 1^^ The Roman 
Christians, it will be remembered, are called by Tacitus "a 
vast multitude" — (ingens multitude) — in the time of 
Nero ; t^' by the age of Valerian they are reckoned at one 
half the population of the city; (^' but the historical records 
of the past have never been thought to indicate that their 
number approached at all near to what this calculation — 
which seems fairly made (^' — would indicate. Seven mil- 
lions of deaths in (say) four hundred years would, under 
oiviinary circumstances, imply an average population of 
from five hundred thousand to seven hundred thousand — 
an amount immensely beyond any estimate that has hith- 
erto been made of the number of Roman Christians at any 
portion of the period. Perhaps the calculation of the 
number of graves may he exaggerated, and probably the 
proportion of deaths to population was, under the peculiar 
circumstances, unusually large ; but still the evidence of 
vast numbers which the Catacombs furnish cannot wholly 
mislead; and we may regard it as established beyond all 
reasonable doubt, that in spite of the general contempt and 
hati-ed, in spite of the constant ill-usage to which they were 
exposed, and the occasional "fiery trials" which proved 
them, the Christians, as early as the second century, 
formed one of the chief elements in the population of 
Rome. 

In the next place, the Catacombs afford proof of the 
dangers and sufferings to which the early Chiistiana were 
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exposed. Without asauming that the phials which have 
contained a red liquid, found in so many of the tombs, 
"must have held blood, and that therefore they are certain 
signs of martyrdom, and without regarding the palm- 
branch as unmistakable evidence of the same'*'' — vre may 
find in the CatacombB a good deal of testimony confinna- 
tory of those writers who estimate at the highest the num- 
ber of Christians who suffered death in the great peraecu- 
tions. The number of gi'aves, if we place it at the lowest, 
compared mth the highest estimate of the Christian popu- 
lation that is at all probable, wonld give a proportion of 
deaths to population enormously above the average — a 
result which at any rate lends support to those who assert 
that in the peraecutions of Aurelius, Decius, Diocletian, 
and others, vast multitudes of Christians were massacred. 
Further, the word Martyr is frequent upon the tombs ; and 
often where it is absent, the inscription otherwise shows 
that the deceased lost his life on account of his religion. (*'> 
Sometimes the view opens on us, and we see, besides the 
individual buried, a long vista of similar sufferers — as when 
one of Aurelius's victims exclaims — "O unhappy times, 
in which amid our saored rites and prayei-s, — in the very 
caverns, — we are not safe I What is more wretched than 
our life ? What more wretched than a death, when it is 
impo^ible to obtain burial at the hands of friends or 
i-elatives? Still at the end they shine like stars in Heaven. 
A poor life is his, who has lived in Christian times ! " ' (^) 

Again, the Catacombs fiimish a cei-tain amount of evi- 
dence with respect to the belief of the early Christians. 

' "0 fempora m&usta! quibus inter sacra et vota ne in cavernis 
quidera Balvaii possimus. Quid miserius vita ? Sed quid iniseriua in 
roorte, cum ab amicis et parentilius sepcliri nequeant ? Tandem in 
Paium yixit qui vixit in Christiania tcmpoi-ibus," 
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The doctrine of tlie resurrection is implied or expressed on 
almost every tombstone which haa been discovei-ed. The 
Christian is not dead — he " rests " or " sleeps " — he is not 
buried, but " deposited " in his grave 1''^' — and he is always 
"at peace," (in pace.) The survivors do not mourn his loss 
despairingly, bat express trust, resignation, or moderate 
grief. (*^> The Anchor, indicative of the Christian's " sure 
and certain hope," is a common emblem ; and the Phtenix 
and Peacock are used as more speakiug signs of the. Resur- 
rection. The Cross appears, though not the Crucifix ; and 
other emblem.s are employed, as the Dove and the Cock, 
which indicate belief in the sacred narrative as we possess 
it. There are also a certain number of pictures in the Cata- 
combs; and these represent ordinarily hisforioal scenes 
from the Old or New Testament, treated in a uniform and 
conventional way, but clearly expressive of belief in the 
facts thus represented. The Temptation of Eve — Moses 
striking the rock — Noah welcoming the return of the 
Dove — Elijah ascending to heaven — Daniel among the 
lions — Shadraeh, Mesheeb, and Abednego in the fiery 
furnace — Jonah under the gourd — Jonah swallowed by 
the whale — and Jonah vomited out on the dry land, are 
the favorite subjects from the Old Testament; while fr'om 
the New Testament we find the Adoration of the "Wise 
Men — their interview with Herod — the Baptism of Christ 
by John the Baptist — the heabng of the Paralytic — the 
turning of the water into wine — the feeding of the five 
thousand — the raising of Laaams — the Last Supper — 
Peter walking on the sea — and Pilate washing his hands 
before the people, f^^' St. Peter and St. Paul are also ire- 
quently represented, and St.Peter sometime's bears the Keys, 
in pl^n allusion to the gracious promise of his Master.' 
' Matt. liv. 19. 
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The parabolic teacliing of our Lord is sometimes em- 
bodied by tbe artists, who never tire of repeating the 
type of the "Good Shepherd" — and who occasionally 
represent the Sower going out to sow, and the parable of 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins. In this way indirect evi- 
dence is borne to the hietorie belief of the eai'ly Churcli, 
which does not appear to have differed at all from that of 
orthodox Christendom at the present day. 

If it be still s^d — Why are we to believe as they? — 
why are we in this enlightened nineteenth century to re- 
ceive as facts, what Greeks and Romans in an uncritical 
and credulous age accepted withont inquiry, or at least 
without any searching investigation? — the answer is two- 
fold. Allowing that the bulk of men in the first and second 
centuries were uncritical and credulous with respect to 
remote times, and to such tales as did not concern action 
or involve any alteration of conduct, we may remark that 
it is untrue to represent them as credulous where their 
worldly interests were at stake, or where any practical 
result was to follow upon their belief of what they heard. 
They are not found to have offered themselves a ready 
pi'ey to impostors, or to have allowed themselves to be car- 
ried away by the arts of pretenders, where such weakness 
would have brought them into trouble. We do not find 
that Simon Magus or Apollonius of Tyana bad many fol- 
lowers. Wlien the slave Clemens gave himself out to be 
Posthumus Agrippa, though the wishes of most men must 
have been in favor of his cljums, very few appear to have 
really believed in them.(*^> The Romans, and still more 
the Greeks, bad plenty of shrewdness; and there was no 
people less likely than they to accept on slight grounds a 
religion involving such obligations as the Christian. It is 
important to bear in mind what converaon really meant in 
19* 
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the early times. It meant the severing of family and social 
ties — the renunciation of worldly prospects — abstinence 
from all gayeties and amusements — perpetual exposure to 
insults — cold looks, contemptuous gestures, abusive words, 
injurious suspicions, a perpetual sense of danger, a life to 
lead which was to "die dtuly."' "The early Christians," it 
has been well said, "wei-e separate fi>om other men. Their 
religion snapped asunder the ties of a common intercourse. 
It called them to a new life ; it gave them new sentiments, 
hopes, and desii-es, a new character ; it demanded of them 
such a conscientious and steady performance of duty as 
had hardly before been conceived of; it subjected them to 
privations and insults, to uncert^nty and danger; it re- 
quired them to prepare for tonnents and death. Every 
day of their lives they were strongly reminded of it by 
the duties which it enforced and the sacrifices which it cost 
them."(''^> Before accepting such a position, we may be 
well assured that each convert scanned narrowly the evi- 
dence upon which he waa invited to make a change in 
every way so momentous. When they first heard the doc- 
tiine of the resurrection, the Athenians "mocked."' Yet 
after a while Dionysius and othere "clave to Paul and be- 
lieved"* — surely because they found the evidence of the 
resurrection of Christ such as could not be resisted. It 
must be remembered that the prospect of his own resur- 
rection was all that the new convert had to sustain him. 
"If in this life only we have hope, we are of all men most 
miserable," says St. Paul.* And the prbsiject of his own 
resurrection was bound up inseparably with the fact of 
Christ's having risen. If Christ were not risen, preaching 
was vain, and faith was vain" — then all who fell asleep in 
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Christ penshed.^ The Christian was taught to base his 
hope of a happy fatare for himself solely and entirely upon 
the resurrection and ascent to heaven of Jesus. Surely the 
evidence for these tacts must have been thousands of times 
closely sifted by converts who could fairly demand to have 
the assurances on the point of eye-witness ea. 

Further, we must not forget that the early converts had 
a second ground of belief besides and beyond their convic- 
tion of the honesty and trustworthiness of those who came 
forwai'd to preach the Gospel, declaring themselves wit- 
nesses of the "mighty works''^ which Christ had wrought, 
and preeminently of his resun-ection. These preaehers per- 
suaded, not merely by their evident truthfulness and sin- 
cerity, but by the miraculous powers which they wielded. 
There is good evidence that the ability to work miracles 
wafi not confined to tlie apostolic age. The bishops and 
others who preyed to see Ignatius on his way to martyr- 
dom, "expected that he would communicate to them some 
spiritual gift." <^' Papias related various miracles as having 
happened in, his own lifetime — among others that a dead 
man had been restored to Ufe.f*') Justin Martyr declares 
very simply that in his day both men and women were 
found who possessed miraculous powei-s, '^^ Qnadi'atus, the 
Apologist, is mentioned by a writer of the second century 
as exercising them. C^^) Irenseus speaks of miracles as still 
common in Gaul when he wi'ote,'®^' which was nearly at 
the close of the second century. TertuUian, Theophiins of 
Antioch, and Miniicius Felix, authors of about the same 
period, are witnesses to the continuance to their day of at 
least one class of miracles, ('^l Thus the existence of these 
powers was contemporaneous with the great spread of the 
Gospel; and it accounts for that speedy convemon of 
' 1 Cor. XV, 18. niackvi. 2. 
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thonsands upon thousands — that rapid growth of the 
Church in all qaartera — which would be otherwise so 
astonishing. The vast number of the early eonverta and 
the possession of miraculous powers — which are both, 
asserted by the primitive writers 1^^' — have the relation of 
effect to cause, and lend countenance to one another. The 
evidence of the Catacombs, and the testimony of Pagans, 
confirm the truth of the representations made in the one 
case. Unless we hold mii-acles to be impossible, we cannot 
reasonably doubt them in the other. 

But the possession of mii'aculous powers by those who 
spread the Gospel abroad in the fli-at ages, would alone and 
by itself prove the divinity of the Christian Religion. God 
would not have given supematurai aid to persons engaged 
in propagating a lie, nor have assisted them to pabn a de- 
ceit upon the world in His name. If then there bo good 
evidence of this faet — if it be plain from the ecclesiastical 
writers that mii-acles were common in the Christian Church 
for above two centuries — we have herein an argument of 
an historical character, which is of no small weight and im- 
poitance, additional to that arising from the mere confirma- 
tion by early uninspired writers of the Sa«red Narrative. 
We find in their statements with respect to these contem- 
porary facts, to which they are unexceptionable witnesses, a 
further evidence of the truth of the Religion whereof they 
were the ministers — a ftirther proof that Christianity was 
not of man, but of God, 

And hero let me notice that in jud^ng of the value 
which is to be attached to the testimony of the early Chris- 
tians, we should constantly bear in mind that all in will, 
and most in fact, sealed that testimony with their blood. 
If civil justice acts upon a sound principle, when it assigns 
special weight to the depositions of those who have the 
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prc«pect of immefliate death before their eyes, Christians 
must be right to value highly the witness of the first ages. 
The early converts knew that they might at any time be 
called upon to undergo death for their religion. They 
preached and taught ivith the sword, the cross, the beasts, 
and the stake ever before their eyes. Most of those in 
eminent positions — and to this class belong almost all our 
witnesses — were martyi-ed. Ignatins, Polycarp, Papias, 
Quadrates, Justin, IrenEens, certainly suffered death on ac- 
count of their rehgion ; and every early writer advocating 
Christianity, by the fact of his advocacy, braved the civU 
power, and rendered himself liable to a similar fate. When 
faith is a matter of life and death, men do not lightly take 
up with the first creed which happens to hit their fancy ; 
nor do they place themselves openly in the ranks of a per- 
secuted sect, unless they have well weighed the claims of 
the religion which it professes, and convinced themselves of 
its being the truth. It is clear that the early converts had 
means of ascertaining the historic accuracy of the Christian 
narrative very much beyond ourselves ; they could exam- 
ine and crosa-qucBtion the witnesses — compare their sev- 
eral accounts — inquire how their statements were met by 
their adversaries — consult Heathen documents of the time 

— thoroughly and completely sift the evidence. To assume 
that they did not do so, when the issue was of such vast im- 
portance — when, in accepting the reli^on, they set their 
all upon the cast, embracing as their certain portion in this 
life, shame, contempt, and ignominy, the severance of fam- 
ily ties, exclusion fi-om all festal gatherings, loss of Mends, 
loss of worldly position, loss of character, — and looking 
forward to probable participation in tlie cruelest sufferings 

— the rack, the scoui^e, the pincing-irons, the cross, the 
stake, the ravening beasts of the amphitheatre — to assume 
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this, is to deny them that average common sense and 
instinctive regard for their own interests which the masa of 
mankind possess in all times and countries — to look npon 
them as under the influence of an intatuation, such as can- 
not he shown to have at any time affected large bodies 
of civilized men. If we grant to the early converts an 
average amount of sense and intellect, we must accoi-d 
to their witness all the weight that is due to those, who, 
having ample means of invest^ating a matter in which 
they are deeply concerned, have done so, and determined 
it in a particulai- way. 

The inquiry in which we have heen eng^ed here termi- 
nates. "We have found that the historical Books of the 
Kew Testament aro the productions of contemporaries 
and eye-witnesses — ^tliat two at least of those who wrote 
lives of Christ were his close and intimate friends, while 
the account of the early Church delivered in the Acts was 
written by a companion of the Apostles — that the truth 
of the narrative contained in these writings is evidenced by 
their sober, simple, and unexaggerated tone, and by their 
agreement, often undesigned, with each other — that it is 
further confirmed hy tho incidental allusions to it which 
are found in the speeches of the Apostles and in their epis- 
tolary correspondence with then.' converts — that its main 
facts are noticed, so far as it was to be expected that they 
would be noticed, by profane writers, while a compaiison 
of its secondary or incidental facts with the civil histoiy of 
the times, as otherwise known to us, reveals an s^reement 
which is at once so multitudinous and so minute as to con- 
stitute, in the eyes of all those who are capable of weighing 
historical evidence, an overwhelming argument in proof of 
the authenticity of the whole story — that the narrative 
was accepted as simple truth, soon after it was published, 
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in most parta of the civilized world, and not by the Tulgar 
only, but by men of education and refinement, and of good 
worldly position — that it was received and believed, at the 
time when the truth of every part of it could be readily 
tested, by many bundi-eds of thousands, notwithstanding 
the prejudices of education, and the sacrifices which its 
acceptance involved — and finally, that the sinceiity of 
these persons' belief was in many cases tested in the most 
searching of all possible ways, by persecutions of the 
cruelest kind, and triumphantly stood the test — so that 
the Church counted her Martyrs by thousands, "We have 
farther seen, that there is reason to believe that not only 
our Lord Himself and His Apostles, but many (if not most) 
of the first propagators of Christianity had the power of 
working miracles ; and that this, and this only, will account 
for the remarkable facts, which none can deny, of the rapid 
spread of the Gospel and the vast numbers of the early 
converts. All this together — and it must be remembered 
that the evidence is cumulatwe — constitutes a body of 
proof such as is seldom producible with respect to any 
events belonging to remote times; and establishes beyond 
all resffionable doubt the truth of the Christian Story. Tn 
no single respect — if we except the fact that it is miracu- 
lous — has that story a mythic character. It is a single 
story, told without variation,!^) whereas myths are fluc- 
tuating and mullifoi-m; it is blended inextricably with the 
civil history of the times, which it every where represents 
with extraordinary accuracy, whereas myths distort or 
supersede civil history; it is full of prosaic detail, which 
myths studiously eschew ; it abounds with practical instruc- 
tion of the plainest and simplest kind, whereas myths teach 
by allegory. Even in its miraculous element, it stands to 
some extent in contrast with all known mythologies — 
Avlioi-o the marvellous has ever a predominiint character of 
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grotesqueness, which is entirely absent from the New 
Testament miracles. (^' Simple earnestness, fidelity, pains- 
tabing accuracy, pure love of truth, are the most patent 
characteristics of the New Testament writers, who evi- 
dently deal with facts, not with fancies, and are employed 
in relating a history, not in developing an idea. They 
write " that we may know the certainty of those things " ^ 
which were "most surely believed " ^ in their day. They 
hear record of what they have seen,* and assure us that 
their "testimony is true."* "That which they have heard, 
which they have seen with their eyes, which they have 
looked upon, which their hands have handled of the Word 
of Life, that was manifested unto them — that which they 
have seen and heard " declare they unto us.' And such as 
were not eye-witnesses, deliver only " that which they also 
received."^ I know not how stronger words could have 
been used to preclude the notion of that plastic growing 
myth which Strauss conceives Christianity to have been 
in Apostolic times, and to convince us of its Historic char- 
acter. And the declarations of the Sacred writers are con- 
firmed by modern research. In spite of all the efforts of 
an " audacious criticism" — ofs ignorant as bold- — -the truth 
of the Sacred Narrative stands firm, the stronger for the 
shocks that it haa resisted ; " the boundless store of tmth 
and life which for eighteen centuries haa been the aliment 
of humanity" is not (as Rationalism boasts) " dissipated." C^'J 
God is not " divested of his grace, or man of his dignity " 
— nor is the "tie between heaven and earth broken." 
The " foimdation of God " — the " Everlasting Gospel " ^ — 
still " Standeth sure"^ — and eveiy effort that is made to 
oveithrow, does but more firmly establish it. 
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LECTURE I. 

NoceI., p. 2S. 

Uehodotus, whose easy faith would naturally lead Hm to accept 
the Greek mytlis without difflculty, still makes a marked distinction, 
between Mythology and History Proper. See b. iii. cli. 123, where 
the dominion of the sea of Polycratea is spoken of as something dif- 
ferent in kind from that of the mythical Minos ; and compare a some- 
what similar distinction between the mythic and the historical in 
b. i. ch, 5, and again in. b. ii, ch, 4i, ad fin, A diiference of the 
same kind seems to have been made by the Egyptian and Babylonian 
wiiterg See Lecture II page 64 

"N^OTE IT p 26. 

This distinction was, I believe first taken by George in his work 
HylJ J ujuJ Sags 1 e tuoh e le «. senschafthclien Entmekkotff dieter 
Segnffe d krea VerkaUnsaes n ch utiichen GlmdieR. It ia adopted 
hy Straus. \L^ Jes E U ij § 10 ; vol. i. pp. *l-3, Chapman's 
Ttanskt on > lo thus d tmgmshes the two; "Mythva is the crea- 
t on of 1 fact out of an dea feoe- d the seeing of an idea in a fact, 
or ariamg out of it. The myth is therefore pure and absolute imagi- 
nation ; the legend has a basis of feet, but amplifies, abridges, or modi- 
fies that ijasis at its pleiraure. De Wefte thus expresses Uie difference : 
"The myth is an idea in a vestment of iacts ; the legend contains feels 
pei-vaded and transformed by ideas." {Einleitmiff in dm alt. Test. 
} 138, d.) Compare Professor Powell's TMrd Series of Essays, Essay 
iii. p. 340. " A myth is a doctrine expressed in a narrative form ; an 
abstract moral or spiritual truth dramatiBed in action and personifica- 
tion, where the object 13 to enforce faith, not in the parable, but in 
the moral." 

(230 
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^ Tr III 1 -U 
The mission of the < nc cnt propheti says Gibbon of Moses 
ond of JehUB hi I been co ifirmcd by many spl ndil prod gies anl 
Itahomet was lepeattdlT urn d by the ml abitanls of Mecca and 
JleJina to pro Iucl a similar evidence of his divme Icgition to cdl 
down from hen n the angel or the i olum of his rei eliti in to 
create a garden m the desert or to kindle a conflagration m the 
unbehi.img cilj \.s oftsn a? he is piease 1 b-v the d mind* of the 
Koreish he miohes h mself in th ih t c I 3ast of irao i and pi of h 
eey appeals to the tlte^lol piooft of lis docti ne and shields hini 
self behind the Piovidencc of God who retua-s those signs and 
Winders that -VKuld depreciate the moiit of fiith and aggriMte 
the guilt of infidelity But t/ie tiodesf o a grj lone of his apologies 
betrays his weal iess and i.exatuin and these pi^'agea of soandal es 
tablish beyond suspicion Ihe int^nty of tlie Koran The yotaries 
ol Mihomet are more assured than himself of his miraculoua gifts 
and their eoifidence and c sddiiy tnc ease as iJiey are fitrlJer renimei 
from tie time and place of /its spuitual explotta Dcchie and lal', 
vol V ch 1 p 310 Compare with this acknowledgment on the pirt 
of an encmv of Christmiity the similar statenien^ of its defendeis 
(Butler Analogy Part II ch \n Paley Endencss Pirt H th ix 
5 3 i White, Bampton Lectui-cs, Sermon vi. p. 2o4 ; Forslec, Mahome- 
lanism U/r»eiled, vol. i. p. 32 j and Dr. Macbride, Mo/iammedaa lieliyion 
Ei^lained, pp. 28-9.) Ockley, a very imprejudicod writer, obserres, 
that "when the impostor was called upon, as he often was, to work 
miracles in proof of his divine mission, he excused himself by various 
pretences, and appealed to the Koran as a standing miracle." (Life 
ef Moltamaied, pp. 65-6, Bohn's Ed.) Ho also remarks, that there was 
no proof of his visions or intercourse with angels beyond his own 
assertions ; and that, on the occasion of the pretended night-journey 
to heaven, Ajesha testified that he did not leave his bed. (Ibid. p. 
20, note.) 

Note IV., p. 26. 

Soo Build's Aisalogy, Part II. oh. V\L ; Paley's Evidences, Part HI. 
ch. viii. 1 and Eev. R. MicheH's Bampton Lectures, Lecture iv. pp. 
13^-129. Dr. Stanley tersely expresses the contrast between the 
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Christittn aiid otlier religions in this respect, when he saya of Chris- 
tianity, that it "alone, of all religions, claimB to be founded not on 
fancy or fueling, but on Fact and Truth." (Sinot cmd Palesime, ch. 
ii. p. 155.) 

Note V., p. 27, 
Butler's Analogy, Part II. cli. vii. p. 311. 

NOTB VI., p. 28. 
See Sir G. C. Lewis's Inquinj into the Cmdibility of the Earhj Roman 
Hiatory, tol. i. Introduction, p. 2. 

Note VH,, p. 28. 

JI de Pouilly B Dtsaertolum ear tincsrliiude ct Vhisioiie des quale 
preoiiera aiecles do Rom , which was puWiahed m the ninth Yolnme 
of the Miiaoiiea de F Icadimie des JnsnipdojM, constitutes an era in. 
the study of ancient history Earlier scholars had doubted this or 
that narrabyc of an ancient authoi , hut M de Pomll; seems to haie 
been the first to "lay donn with clearness and accuracy the princi- 
ples by which the historic value of an author's accounts of early 
times IS to he tested. Hif "Dissertation" was read in December, 
1722 , and a second Memoir on the same subject was furnished by 
him to the Mimoiies soon afterwards, and forms a part of the same 
■volume (See Sir G C Lp«is's Inquiry, vol. i. ch. i. p. 6, note 11.) 

M de Beaufort, who has generally been regarded as the founder 
of the modem Historical Criticism, did not publish his " DUserlation 
am- I incertitude des cinq premiers siichs_ de Vkistoire Raaiaine " till six- 
teen years after PouiCy, as this work first appeared at Utrecht m. 
1738. His merits are recognized to oome extent hy Niebuhr, (Hist, 
of Rome, vol. i, pref. of 1826, p. vii. E. T. ; and Lectures on Roman 
History, vol. i. p. 148, E. T.) 



Niebuhr's views ere most fully developed in his "Roman History," 
{iirst published in 1811-1812, and afterwards reprinted with large 
additions and alterations in 1837-1832,") and in his Leclwes on (hs 
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History of Rooif, delivGied at Bonn, and published in 1848. Tlioy 
also appear in many of his Kkine Bchriften, and in his Lectures on 
Ancient History, delivered at Bonn in. 1826, and again in 1829-1830, 
which were published after his deoeaae by his son. Most of these 
works have received an Engliah dress, and are well known to stu- 

NoTE IX.. p. 28. 
So early as 1817, Karl Otfriod MflUer, in a little tract, called JEgi- 
netica, gave promise of excellence as an historical critic. His Orcho- 
tvsnas %md die iUnyer soon followed, and established his repntation. He 
is perhaps best known in England by his Doriatts, (published in 1824, 
and translated into English by Mr. H. Tufnell and Sir G. C. Lewis 
in 1830,) a work of great value, but not fi:ee from minor blemishes. 
(See Mr, Grote's History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 630, &o.) 

N E \ p 28 
Bockh is best k o E ^ 1 b hi., book on. the Public Econ- 

omy of Athens, ( aa a la alt ff d AJeier,') published in Berlin 
in the yeai 1817 ai d translated into Engl sh in 1828, (London, Mur- 
ray.) But his great work s the Cop Inacriptionttm Gnscarum, in 
four large folio volun es lubhshed at Berlin between 1825 and 1832. 
In this he showa hunaelf an historical cnt a of the first order. 



Note XI , p 2S 

1 refer especially to Bishop Thirlwall, Mr Grotc, Colonel Mure, 
Mr. Merirale, and Sir G. C Lewis The name of Dr. Arnold should 
also be mentioned as that of cue to ^hom hihtornal criticism in Eng- 
land owes much. 

Note XH. p. 29. 

See Colonel Mure's Renucrks on Two Appendices to Mr, Grota'a History 
of Greece, (London, Longman, 1851 ;) and an excellent article in the 
Edinbui^h Review for July, 1856, (No. 211, Art. L,) in whicli the 
extreme conclusions of Sir G. C. Lewis on the subject of early Roman 
History are ably combated. 
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enf on the point See below, Notes XXXIV. and SXXVI. 

^OTE "\R p 31 
Eichhnrn, in his exam na on of he 'W olfeiibuttel Txagments (Rs 
ceusioii (fej* IHrigen, nach ungedm Ma Me Le des MolpibU tlscJen F aj 
mmtistsn, iu Eiohhori s iUgemsne Bhlolek for 1787 vol pa b 
and ii.,) was, I bebeve (he first to dra v this compa son D e 
interpositious," he aigued nust be 1 ke adm tted or al ke d ni d 
in the primitive histories f ill people It as he prict e of all 
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nations of the Greciani as neE a? the Oricntils, to refer every unex- 
pected or me-tphcable occuiience inmedittely to the Deity. ITie sagea 
of nntiquih 1 Ted m eoi linuil commm ion with supeiior intelligences. 
Whilst these lepre enfationa «ere conimoalj understood, in reference 
to the Hebrew legend vcrballi an 1 literilly it had been customary to 
explain similar reprenentdtiona in the Pagan histories by presupposing 
either dctepbon and giosi falsehood or the misinterpretation and cor- 
ruption of tradit on But ji stice evidentl} required that Hebrew and 
Pagan histoiy should be treated in the s'une way." See the summary 
of Eithhom s views and reisonings m Strauss's ietoi Jesu, } 0, (vol. 
1 pp lo 18 E 1 ) Ihe views tlius hioatlied were further carried 
out bj Gabler '-chelluin and Bauer Tht last-named author re- 
miited that the earliest rccoid, of all nations were mythical : why 
should the wiitmg? of ilie Hebrews foim a. solitary exception? — 
whereas m point of feet a cmsocy glance at their sacred hooka proved 
that they alio contain mjthical elements See his Hebraische Mytho- 
loqie dcs oUsii t d nmm T !.tame ts published m 1820. 



& e the works iboie eit d ind compare an article in Bcrtholdt's 
lOiiische Jotanal vol i ^ ''35 See also Iheodore Parltec's De Wette, 



So ValliB {Religion des Allen Tesiamenles, § 28, p. 289 et eeqq.) and 
De Wette, Archaohgie, } 30-34. Baron Bunsen takes the same view. 
See below, Notes XXXIX. and XLIV. 

Note XVII,, p, 31. 

Vatke (1. s. e.) regards the "significant names" of Saul, David, 

and Solomon, as proof of the legendary character 'whioli attaches to 

the Books of Samuel. Von Bohlen argues similarly with respect to 

the ancestors of Abraham. {^AtU bidien, p. 1S5.) 

Nt-TB XVni., p. 31. 
Scmler, towards the close of the last centurj-, pronounced the his- 
tories of Samson and Esther to be myths; Eichhom, early in the 
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present, asaigned the same character to the Mosaic accotmta of tha 
Creation and the Fall. (See Strauas's Introduction; T^lisn Jesu, vol. 
i. pp. aiaiid24, E. T.) 

Note XIX. p. 33. 
" Tradition," says De Wctte, " is uncritical and partial; its tendency 
is not historical, but rather patriotic and poeljcal. And einee the patri- 
otic sentimmt is gratified by all that Batters national pride, lie more 
splendid, the more honorable, the more wonderful the nactaave, the 
more acceptable it 13 ; and lo/ie™ tradition fias left any blanks, imagina- 
iion at onix »(gis m and JiUs them up. And since," he continues, " a 
great pait of the historical books of the Old Testament bears this 
stamp, it has hitherto been believed possible," &o. (Kiitik der Israel' 
iiischen Geachiehte, Einleitung, { 10.) Compare Vater's Abhandiwig 
Oier Mosei raid die Verfaaser des Pentateticha in the third volume of liis 
Comment. Hbcr dm Pmtateudi, J GGO. 

Note XX., p. 32. 

This was the aim of the School, called technically Rationalists, in 
Germany, of which Eichhotn and Paulus were the chief leaders. See 
Eiohhom's Eiitleilimg in das Alie Testament, nnd Paulus'a Commenlar 
bier das neve Testament, and also his Lebsti Jesu, in n-hich his views are 
more fully developed. More recently Ewald, m his Geschichte VoVces 
Israels, has composed on the same principle a complete history of the 
Jewish people. 

NoTB XXI., p. 32. 

Sec Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 8, vol. i. p. 29, E. T. This same view was 
taken by De Wette, Krug, Gabler, Ilorst, and others. 

Note XXII., p. 32. 
An anonymous writer in Bei'tholdt's Journal (vol; v. f 235) objeefa 
to (he rationalistic method of Paulus, that it " evaporates all sacred- 
ness and divinity from the Scriptures ; " while fbe mythical view, of 
which he is an advocate, " leaves the substance of the narrative unaa- 
sailcd," and "accepts the whole, not indeed as true historj', but as a 
sacred legend," Strauss evidently approves of this reasoning. (^Leben 
Jesu, { 8, Yol. i. p. 33, E. T.) 
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Note XXIII., p. 32. 

Strauss, Lebeii Jestt, Einleitung, ^ i. The weal:n5E3 of this argument 
ftom authority is indeed allowed bv Strau'JS liimself, who admits that 
Origen "does not Epeak out freelv (p 9) and that "his rule -was to 
retain the literal together iviCh the allegoricil eenae," (p. 6) — a rule 
which he only broke in "a few instances (p. 12.) He also allows 
that " after Origen, that kind of allegory only which left the historical 
sense imimpaired was retained in tho Church; and where, subse- 
quently, a ^ving up of the veibal jneanng is spoken of, this icfrrs 
mei'ely to a trope or simil (p 9 not*. 14 ) It is doubtful whether 
Origen himself ever really gave up the literal and historical sense. 
That the hevetioa who ehult red tiemaeh cs under his name (Origeniata) 
did so is certain ; but they are accused of interpolating his writings. 
(See Mosheim's Ecclesiastical B sto j b ch iii,, note ' ad fin. -vol. i. 
p, 288, E. T.) 

Since the ahove was in type, I have observed that Professor Powell, 
relying (as it would seem) on Ibe hold assertions of the infidel Wool- 
ston,' tases not Oiigen only, but the Fathers generally, with an abr'.n- 
donment of the historical sense of Scripture. " Xhe idea," he says, 
" of the mythic origin of the Gospel narrative had confessedly been 
applied by some writers, as KoBenmUller and Anton, to certain portions 
of the Gospels ; and bo limited, was ac!cnoioledgsd to possess the scmdion 
of the Fathers." (TJdrd Series of Essays, Essay iii. p. 338.) But the 
opposite view of Strauss is iar more consonant with the facts. The 
whole subject was elaborately, and, I believe, honestly discussed in one 
of the celebrated Trad) far the Times, (Tract 89, § 3; vol. vi. pp. 
38-70 i) and the Fathers generally were completely exonerated from the 
false charge so commonly preferred against them. 

Note XXIV., p. 32. 
The more recent writers of the mythical School, as De "Wette, 
Strauss, and Theodore Parker, assume that the mythological char- 
acter of great part of the Old Testament history is fully established. 
(Sc-e Dc Wette's Einkittmg in das Alt. list. } 136 ; Strauss, Leien 
Jesu, Einleitung, § 0, et seqq, ; Theodore Pai'ker's Enlai^ed Transla- 
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tion of De Wette, vol. ji., pp, 23-7, ec pasBim.) Germnn orthodox 
ivi-itcrs bGoc striking witness to the effect which the repeated nttocks on 
the historical character of the Old Testament narrative have had upon 
the popular belief in. their country, " If," saja Keil, " the Bcienljflc 
theology of the Evangelical Church is anxious to strengthen its foun- 
dations again, it must force rationalism away from the Old Testament, 
where till the present time it has planted its foot so firmly, that many 
an acute theologian has doubted whether it is possible to rescue again 
the jEdes hvmaiia el dioiiia of the historical writings of the ancient 
covenant." {Commentar ebsr das Buck Josiia, Vorwort, p. ii. " Will 
daher die wissensohaftliche Theologie der evangelischen Kirehe sich 
wieder test grOnden, so muss sie den Rationalismus aus dcm Alten 
Testamento verdrangen, in welchem derselbe bis jetzt so festen Fuss 
gcfiisBt hat, dass oieht wenige IQchtige Theologen daian verzwcifcln, 
die fides humaaa el divi/ia der historischen Schriften des altes Bundes 
noch letten zu konnen,") And he complains that the liationalisdo 
" mode of treating the Old Testament History has been very disadvan- 
tageous to the believing theological science, itiasmiich an il non now find 
Koohjec/we ground or stand-poiitt free from imcertainty ; " (dass sie keinen 
objectiv sichern Grund und Standpimkt gewinnen kann. Ibid. 1. c.) 

Norc XXV., p. 32. 

Strauss evidently feels this difficulty, (iefeji Jesu, Einleitung, { 13 ; 
vol. i, p. 64, E. T.) He endeavors to meet it by suggesting that " the 
sun does not shine on all parts of the earth at once. There was en- 
lightenment in. Italy and Greece about the time of the establishment of 
Christianity, but none in the remote Judfsa, wh^re the real nature of 
history had never even been rightly apprehended." In this there is, no 
doubt, some truth; but Strauss forgets that, though Juda>a was the 
scene of the Gospel story, the Evangelical writings were composed 
chiefly in Greece and Italy ; and he omits to noUce, that being written 
in Greek — the literary language of the time — they addressed them- 
selves to the enlightened circles of Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, and 
Rome itself, for more than to the rude provincials of Palestine. The 
miracles, too, by which Christianity was spread, were not alone those 
which occurred in Judrea ; many had been wrought in Rome and in 
the various cities of Greece ; where they challenged the attention of the 
most civilised and enlightened closes. In Judsa itself, if the Jews 
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generally were not " cnlightensd," in the modem sense of tlie word, 
the Roman Goyeraors, and their courts, WGrc. And among the Jews, 
it must bo remembered, the sect whith had most power was that of the 
Sadducees — sceptics and materialists. 

Note lOLVl., p. 3!^. 

The subjoined passage from Strauss seeing to show aomething o( 
this feeling ; " The results of the inquiry which we have now brought 
to a close, have apparently annihilated the greatest and mast valuable 
part of that which the Christian has been wont to believe concerning 
his Saviour Jesus, have uprooted all the animating motives which he 
has gathered from his faith, and withered all his consolatiana. The 
boundless store of truth and life which for eighteen centuries has been, 
the aliment of humanity, Bocms irretrievably dissipated ; the moat sub- 
lime levelled with the dust, God divested of his grace, man of Ms dig- 
nity, and the lie between Heaven and Earth broken. Pieit/ tonis oidbj/ 
icilh /torror from eo fearful an act of desecraiion, and, strong in the im- 
pregnable seK-evidence of its fMth, pronounces that, let an audacious 
criticism attempt what it will, all which the Scriptures declare and the 
Church believes of Christ, will still subsist as eternal truth, nor needs 
one iota of it to be renounced." (^Lebcn Jem, 5 Hi, vol, iii. p. 390, 
B. T.) 

Note XXVU., p. 33. 

See Bauer's Eehraiache M</tJwlogie des alten vnd neuen Teslam^ts, 
Ersto Theil, Einleitung, § 3, with Gabler's criticism of it in his Joanial 
far atiserleaene theolog, Literatur, ii, 1, § 58. Compare Strauss, icSeji 
Jew, §J 83-43. 

NoiE XXVm., p. 33. 

Kchhom, iHiileittmi/ in. das neue Testammt, J 422 ; Theile, Zur Bio- 
grapMe Jssu, { 23. 

Note XXIX., p. 33. 

See the account which Strauss gives of the " Development of the 
Mythical point of view," in his Lebeii Jesu, }§ 9-11. "The mythus," 
he observes, " when once admitted into the New Testament, was long 
detained at the threshold, namely, the history of the infancy of Jesus, 
every farther advance being contested. Ammon, the anonymous B. F. 
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in. Htnke'a Magazine, and others, maiiitamed a marked distiiiction. ha- 
t\i cen thp historical worth of the narrativei of the public life aiiS those 
of the mfency of Jesus Soon, however, some of the theologieiM 

vho had conceded the commencement of the history to the province 
of Tnytkas, perceived that the conclusion, the history of the ascen- 
sion, must likemse be regaided as mvthical Thus tlie two extrem- 
ities Here cut off by the prmung-knifc of cnticism," (f II, pp. 44-5.) 
Finally the essential body of tlie historj- was assailed, and the Gos- 
pels — especially the first three — ivere "found to contain a contin- 
iially increasing number of mytJd and mythical embellishments." 
(f 0, p. 86,) 

Note XXX., p. 33. 
LebinJeaa, } 151 ; vol. iii. p. 437, E. T. 



KoTis XXXII., p. 34. 
Eth. Nic. vi. 7, § 4 : " For it is absurd that any one should regard 
the science of politics, or prudence, as the moat important, unless raan 
is the noblest being in the universe," 



See above, Note XIII. 

Note XXXIV.. p. 35. 
VortrdgB iiber alle GsscMchte, vol. i. pp. 158-D. " Dass das Buch 
Esther mclit a& ein hiatorischss zu betraehten sei, dai r n iiin ieh Uber- 
zeugt, und ich stehe nicht im Mindesten an diss 1 lermit offentlich 
ouszusprechen ; Tiele siud derselben Meinuns E)i.hon die Kirchen- 
vater haben sie daran geplagt, nnd der heilige Hieionvmu'', iiie er klnr 
andeutet, in der groasten Verlegenheit befiinden, n enii er es als his- 
toriscb betraehten wollfe. GegenwSrtig wird Niemniid die Geschichle 
in Buche Judith fur historisch ansehen, imd weder Origenes noch 
Hieronymus haben dies gethan ; eben so verhalt es sich mit dem Buokc 
Esther ; ci isC ein Gedicht liber diese vey?>ttlttiisse." 
21 
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Oil the weight of the esteraai testimonies to the autlientieitj- of the 
Book of Esther, see Lecture V., Note LXIX, 



Note X5XYI., p. 36. 

There is reason to suspect that Nicbuhr would have surrendered the 

Book of Daniel, as woll as the Book of Esther, to the assailants of 

Scripture, since he nowhere refers to it as an historical document in his 

Lectures. Such reference would hare been natural in several places. 

Note XXXVU., p. 37. 

See M. Bunsen's Philosophy of Universal Historij, vol. i., pp. 190- 
191, E. T. 

Note XXXVm., p. 37. 

See the same author's Egypt, \ol. i., p. 182, E. T. 

Note XXXIX., p. 37. 
Ibid. p. 173. 

Note XL., p. 37. 
Ibid. p. 174. 

Note XLL, p. 37. 
Ibid. p. 173. 

Note XLH., p. 37. 
Ibid. p. 181. 

Note XLttl., p. 37. 
Ibid. p. 180. 

Note XLIV. p. 38. 

Ibid. p. 179 ; and compare p. 170. 

Note XLV., p. 38. 

German scepticism commenced with the school called the NcUuralisU, 
who undertook to resolve all the Scripture miracles into natural occur- 
rences. The mythical School, which soon followed, very offeetually 
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dranoliahed Ihe nati^al theoiy, and dearly demonstrated its "unnat- 
uralnesa," {See Btrauas, Leiea Jesu, Einleitung, § 9 and § 13 ) Tlie 
mythical ■writers tlieraselyes oppose one another, fetrauas ftequently 
condemns the explanations of Gabler and "Weisse , and Theodore 
Parker often, argues against De "Wette. That the fecripture History is 
a coUection of m jths, all of them are agreed ; iivhon and how the myths 
greiv up, at what timo they took a written form, when they came mto 
their present shape, what amount of fact they have as their basis, on 
these End all similar points, it is difficult to find two of them who hold 
the same opinion. (See below. Lecture It., Note XXSVII.) 

Note XLVI., p. 39. 

"Historical evidence," says Sir G. C. Lewis, " like judicial evidence, 
is founded on the testimony of credible witnesses. Unless these wit- 
nesses had personal and immediate perception of the fccta which they 
report, unless they saw and heard what they undertake to relate as 
having happened, their evidence is not entitled to credit. Aa all ori- 
ginal witnesses must he contemporary with the events which they attest, 
it is a necessary condition for the credibility of a witness that he be a 
contemporary ; though a contemporary is not necessarily a credible 
witness. Unless therefore an historical account can be traced, by prob- 
able proof, to the testimony of contemporaries, the first condition of 
historical credibility Mis." (^Ciedzbdity of Early Romtm History, Intro- 
duction, vol. i. p. 16.) Allowmg for a httle rhetorical overstating 
of the case, this is a just estimate of the piimary value of the testimony 
borne by contemporaries and cje-'nitnLs'iea 

Note VLMI , p 59 
It is evident that an historian can rarely have witnessed one half the 
events which he puts on record. Even writers of commentaries, like 
Cfesar and Xenophon, record many fecta which they had not seen, and 
which they knew only by information from others. Ordinary histo- 
rians, who have not had the advantage of playing the chief part in the 
events which they relate, are still more indebted to inquiry. Hence 
History seems to have received its name, (ioTDpia.) When tho inquiry 
appears to have been carefully conducted, and the judgment of the 
writer seems sound, we. give very nearly as full credence to his state- 
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inents founded upon inquiry, as to thoee of an eye- witness. We trust 
Ttiucydides almost as implicitly aa Xraiophon, and Tacitus almost as 
entirely as Ciesar. Sir G. C. Lewis allows that acoounts . . . deriyed, 
directly or ivdireatly, from the reports of original witnesses . . . may 
be considered as presumptively entitled to credit." (Oredihility, ftc, 
oh. ii. 5 1 ; Tol. i. p. 19. Compare p. 25, and pp. 81-2 ; and see also 
his Methods of Obsei-oation and Reasoning in Politics, ch. Tii. f 3 ; vol. 
i. pp. 181-5.) 

Note XLVIII., p. 40. 
The tendency of the modem Historical Criticism has been to dimin- 
ish greatly tho Talue formerly attached to this sort of evidence. Mr. 
Grote in some places seems to deny it all weight. (History of Greece, 
vol. i, pp. 572-677.) Practically, however, as Col, Mure has shown, 
(^Remarks on Two Appendices, &o., pp. 3-6.) he admits it aa sufficiently 
establishing a number of very important facts. Sir G. C. Lewis re- 
gards oral tradition as a tolerably •'sfe "uidefor the generiloitl' e f 
a nation's history " for a rs 

(CrediMlity, &c., ch. iv, j al m an 

might, he thinks, give to an 
memory. Among such sp al urn an 
rative festivals, and other al an ta 

serving to perpetuate a true , ( p ) 

Note SLIX., p. 40. 
Tho modern historical critics have not laid much stress on this head 
of evidence in their discussions of the abstract principles of their 
science ; but practically they often show their sense of its importance. 
Thus Niebuhr urges against the theory of the Etruscans being colonists 
from Lydia, the fact that it had no Lydian tradition to lett upon 
(^nistory of Rome, vol. i. p. 109, E. T.) Ur Kennck and otheis 
regard it as decisive of the question, whether the Phcenicians migrated 
ftom the Persian Gulf, that there was a double tndition in its fivor, 
(Kenrick's Phoenicia, ch. iii. p. 46, et seqq.,) both the Phceiucians them 
selves and the inhabitants of the islands lying in tho Gulf agreeing as 
to the fact of the emigration . The ground of the high value of such 
evidence lies in the extreme improbabOity of an accidental harmony, 
and in the impossibility of collusion. 
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Ezra i. I ; v. 17 ; 



KOTE I... p. 41. 
vi. 1-12. Esther ii. 23 ; 



Analogy, Part II. ch. y 



Let it be ten. t( 



le that 1 



one witness, and likewise ten t 
evidence of anoBier, then it is i 
the evidence of both, hut 130 t 
point of a third independent wi 
would raise tlie prohability to 1330 ti 



Bin feet is true upon the testdmony of 
one that the same fact ia true upon the 
It twenty to one that the fact is true on 
one. And the evidence to the same 
less of equal credibility with the others 



Note LUL, p. 42. 
See Strauss, Lebeit Jsm, j 13, (vol. i, p. 64, E. T.) For a com- 
plete refutation of this view — " the shallowest and crudest of all the 
assumptions of unbelief "' — see the Bampton Lectures of my prede- 
cEBBOr, Lecture VI. pp. 170-181, [Am. Ed.] 

Note LIV., p. 43. 
See Bauer's Hcbraische Mythologie dea Allen und Netien Testaments, 
quoted by Sb.-auss, Lelen Jesii, J 8, (vol. i. p. 25, E. T.) 



Note LV., p. 44. 

Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I., ch. 3, § 4. "Those things which Na- 
ture is said to do, are by Divine ait performed, using nature as an 
instrument i nor is there any such art or knowledge divine in nature 
herself working, but only in the Guide of Nature's work, , . . Unto 
us there is one only guide of all agents natural, and He both the 
Creator and Worker of all in all, alone to he blessed, adored, and 
honored by all forever." Compare Dean Trench, Notes an the Miracles 
o/otir Lord, ch. ii. pp. 5-10. 



!, LKture 



77. [Am. 



<!,] 
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Note LVI., p.,45. 

Flato's Phtedo, { 46-7. "Now when I once lieard a perton read- 
ing fi'om a book, as he said, of Anaxagoras, and affirming that thera 
is & mind which disposes all things, and is the cause of all, I was 
delighted with this view of the cause of things ; and it commended 
itself to my judgment, &c. Indeed, my expectations were raised to the 
highest pitch; and having with great pains obtained the book, I im- 
proved the very first opportunity to read it, that I might know as soon 
as possible the best and the worst. But my wonderful expectations, 
O my friend, met with a wofal disappointment ; for as I read on I saw 
that the man made no mentiDn of this mitid, even when he was assign- 
ing certain causes for the disposition of things, but assigned as causes 
air, and ether, and wat«r, and many other absurd tilings." The " Ves- 
tiges of Creation" and other works of the same stamp, are the modern 
counterparts of these Anaxagorean treatises. 

Note LTH., p. 16. 

On the latter subject see Mr. J. H. Newman's Essay prefixed to a 
portion of Fleury's Ecclesiastical History, and also published in a 
sepaiate form, (Oxford, Parker, 1843 ;) and compare the views of Dod- 
■n-ell, {Dissertat. in Irenmtmi, ii. 28, et seqq.,) Burton, (Eoclesiasticai Ilis- 
lory cf the i\rst Three Centaites, vol ii. pp. 5, 330-3, &c.,) and Kaye 
(Teriidha/i, p 104 Juslia Martyr, p 121.) On the supernatural ele- 
ment m Heathenism see Tilr Newman's Arians, (ch. i. } 3, pp. 87- 
01,) and compare Tjench Nates on ilie Miracles, ch. iii. pp. 21-3; 
Alford s Gieek Teafameiif, vol n p 164 ; Hue's Voi/age dans la Tartarie, 
111 1 pp 295 8, and ~K&venmL, Jlandbuch der Historisch-kritischen 
Emkdung in das iltt, Tistomfni § 23 p. 244, E. T. 
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LECTURE II. 

Note I., p. 51. 
See Home's Introdaetiim to the Critical Stiidi/ and KnoToted^B of Holy 
Scriptures, ch. ii. § I ; vol. i pp. 51-6, sisth edition ; Graves, Leotarcs on 
t!ie Pentateuch, Lecture I. ; HOiveniick, Hand/niBh der Siatorieeh-kriHc- 
chen Einleitutig in das Alte Testametii, »ol, i, ch. ii. § lOS ; Stuart's 
Defence of t/ie Old Testament Canon, § 3, p. 42, &c. This fact is not 
denied by those who oppose the Mosaic authorship. (See De Wette's 
Einleittmg in das Alte Testament, § 163 and § 164, pp. 203-5.) 

Note II., p. 51. 
Tlie liistorj' of the controversy concerning the authorship of the Iliad 
n-ill illustrate what is stated in tho test. It cannot but be allowed that 
arguments of very considei'able weight have been adduced by Wolf and 
others in disproof of the Homeric authorship. Yet the opposite be- 
lief maintains its ground in spite of them, and is regarded by the latest 
Critic BS fully and finally established. (See Gladstone's Homer and the 
Homeric Age, vol. i. pp. 3, 4.) The reason is, that the opposing argu- 
ments, though strong, are pronounced on tho whole not strong enough to 
overcome the force of a unanimous tradition. 

Note III., p. 51. 

For instance, De Wette repeats the old objection of Spinoza, that the 
author of the Pentateuch cannot be Moses, since he uses the expression 
"bejond'Jordan" as a dweller in Palestine would, whereas Moses 
never entered Palestine. {Einleittmg, Sic, § 147, a 4.) Hut all toler- 
able Hehraists are aware that the term 1352 is ambiguous, and may 
mean on either side of a river. Bustorf translates it, "ei», vitra, 
trans." (lexicon Hebraicism et CJmldaimm, p. 627, ad VOC. "lajO 
So Gesenius and others. Even De "Wette admits in o note that tho 
expression has the tivo senses ; but the objection maintains its place in 
hia text notwithstanding. 

De "Wette's translator and commentator, Mr. Theodore Parker, re- 
peats the ohjection, and amplifles it. He remarks, that in the Penta- 
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teuch the expresfdon " beyondJordan " means "on the east side of 
that river," while "this side Jordan" means "to the west of that 
river." (Vol. ii. p. 41.) Apparently he is not aware that in the 
original it is one and the same expression ("l??!!) -which has been 
rendered in the two different ways. 

Note IV., p. 51. 

Examples of mterpolationa, or insertions into the text by another 
hand, are, I think, the following : Gen. xssvi. 31-9 ; Esod. xvi. 35-6, 
and perhaps Deut. iii. Ii.) (See Grraves, Lectures on Ihe Pentateuch, 
vol. i. p. 342, pp. 345-6, and p. 3-19.) The first of the'ie cinnot have 
been, and the others probably were not, written b^ Moaes They are 
supplementary notes of a, similar character to the supplementary chap- 
ter of Deateronomy, (oh. xxsiv.,) in which every commentitor recog- 
nizes an addition to the original document. (Graves, vol i pp 349, 
350 ; Havemick, Hand/nich, &c., § 134, sub fin. \oI i p 649 , Home's 
Introduction, &e., vol. i. p. 62 ; &c.) 

The other passages, which have been regarded aa interpolations, such 
as Gen. xiii. 8, xxii. 14; Deut. ii, 10-12, 20-23, iii, 9, 11, &c., 
may (I think) have all been written by Moses. Ilavernick (1. s. c.) 
maintains, that even the passages mentioned in the last paragraph ate 
from the pen of the Lawgiver, and holds that the Pentateuch is alto- 
gether " free from interpolation " — ■ the last chapter of Deuteronomy 
alone being from another hand, and constituting an Appendix to the 
Pentateuch, or even an Introduction to Joshua. He seems to think 
that if interpolation, be once admitted, all is rendered uncertain. 
" From interpolation to revision," he says, " is so short a step, espe- 
cially if we conceive of the latter according to the sense and spirit of 
the East, that we should find it impossible to oppose any barrier to the 
latter supposition, if the former could be proved." But it is our busi- 
ness to he guided not by the exigencies of controversy, but by the 
demands of Reason and Truth. It would be strange if in a book as 
old as the Pentateuch there were not some interpolations. And all 
reasonable men will readily ace that a few interpolations, whether made 
by authority, or glosses which have crept in from the margin, do not 
in the slightest degree affect the genuineness of the work as a whole. 
(See Home's Introduction, vol. i. ch. ii. p. 62; Graves's Lectxires, Ap- 
pendix, § 1, p. S46, and pp. 365-361; RosennjUller's ProUsomena, 
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p. 36; Eichlioni'fi Einleitimg m das Alls TealametU, § 434, &c. ; Jahn's 
EmkUimg «JwJ BeitrSge zur VertJteid. der Aechtheit del Peitfaleucha, p. 
60 ; and Frifzaehe's Pniftin^der Gillnde, &c., p. 135.) 

Note V., p. Gl. 
Ds Wette, EialcUung, J 145 ; pp. 168, 16-9. 

Note VI., p. 51. 

Rid. { 163, p. 204. "Against the auttorsliip by Moses the entire 
analogy of the language and literary liistoiT' of tlie Hebrews bears 'vnX- 
nesis. , . . It ia folly to Euppose that one man could haye created in 
advance tlie epic-historical, the rhetorical, and tlie poetical styles in 
their fullest compass, and also these three departments of Hebrew liter- 
ature in their contents Bad spirit, and have left nothing but imitation to 
all succeeding writers. " 

Noiii VII,, p. ol. 

Hartmaim, EisloHsek-hritiaelie Forschungen itber rf. BUdmig, §c. des 
Fentatsuchs, p. 646, et alibi. Norton, Genuineness of tlie Gospels, Tol. 
ii. p. 444, second edition. The objection is as old as Spinoza. (See 
his Traciatus Tkeologico-Politidis, ch. ■yiii. p. 164.) 

Note VIH., p. 51. 
De Wette, EinleUimg, 5 144, p. 167. 

Note IX., p. 63. 

Hartmanii, 1. s. c. So Spinoza, Tractatus Tkcologico-Toliticus, ch. 



Leben Jesu, Einleitung, § 13, toI. i. p. 60, E. T. The genuineness 
of the First Epistle to (he Corinthians, which contains so many refer- 
ences to miracles,' is specially acknowledged, { 140 ; vol. vii. p. 367, 
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Note XI., p. 53, 

StrauEB allows, thougli wilt evident reluctance, that the Acta are, or 
at leeat may be, the work of St. Luke (Leben Jesu, § 13, vol. i. p. 60, 
E. T.) He regards it as "not a little remarkable, that the author 
mates no distinct allusion to his connection with the most distin- 
guished of the Apostles." It is certainly very remarkable how com- 
pletely St. Luke keeps himself, and hia own actions, in the back- 
ground, while engaged in recording the history of events in which he 
himself took part. But this reticence is a feature of that humililj 
which characterizes the Sacred Writers generally. 

Note XIL, p. 62. 

It was the existence of considerable remains of Greek literature, ear- 
lier in date than the latter half of the sixth centuiy B. C, and an esact 
acqu^fance with it, which enabled Bentley so thoroughly to establish 
the spuriousness of the alleged Epistles of Fhalaris. In the Homeric 
controversy, on the other hand, the want of any contemporary litera- 
ture has rendered the urgumcnt, that a single man in such early times 
oould not possibly have composed both the Iliad and the Odyssey, so 
weak and inconclusive that the opposite opinion still maintains its 
ground, and on tlie whole seems tending to become the established 
one. (See above, Note II.) 

Note Xin., p. 52. 
The only remains of andent literature which are even supposed to 
teach as high as the age of Moses, are certain Hieratic Papyri found in 
Egypt, belonging to the nineteenth or even fo earlier dynasties. Two 
of these have been translated by the Vioomte de llouge,' and several 
others by the Eev. J. D. Heath.' But it is very doubtful whether 
these translations give much real insight into the originals. As Mr. 
Goodwin observes, (Cambridge Essays, 1858, p. 229,) "Egyptian phi- 
lology is yet in its infancy. Champollion got little farther than the 
accidence of the language ; and since his time not much has been done 

1 Bee tliB Rivae Archicltgi^ae fbr May 1362, and the Bitiae Canlemporaiae for IS6B. 
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in the investigatioii of Iho syntax. , . , WitJi an incomplete knowledge 
of the syntax, and a slender vocabulary, Iranslalio/i becomes guesswork, 
and tiie misconception of a single word or piraso may completely con- 
found the sense." Hence Mr. Goodwin ond Mr. Heath often differ as 
to the entire subject and bearing of a document. (See Mr. Goodwin's 
Essay, pp. 249, 359, 261, &c.) 

Note SIV., p. 53. 
The antiquity of the diction of the Pentateuch has been denied by 
some critics,' among others by Gcaenius. (See hia GesohidUe Her 
Hebr&ischen Sprache iind Sshnft, § 8.) But Jahn seems to have estab- 
lished the point beyond any real controversy. {See Jahn's contribu- 
tions to Eengel's Archtv., vol, ii. p. 678, et seqii. ; vol, iii. p. 168, ct 
seqq. Compare Fritzsche, Prufimg der Giilnde, &o., p. 104, et seqq. ; 
and see also Marsh's Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses, p. 6, et 
seqq. ; and Stuart's Eistory and Defence of the Old Testament Canon, 
pp. 12-13.) At least De Wette, writing after both Jahn and Gese- 
nius, is constrained to admit that archaisms exist In considerable num- 
ber, and. has to account for them by supposing that they were adopted 
from the ancient documents of which the Compiler, who lived later 
than Solomon, made use. (^Einleilung, } 157. See also J 163, where 
he allows that the liiiguistia, as distinct from the literary argument, 
against the Mosaic authorship, is weak.) 

Note XT., p. 53. 

This is abundantly shown by Havcrnich, (^Handiiish, &c., j 138 ; 
pp. 554-564.) 

Note XVI., p. 63. 

See Lecture III., pp. 80 and 81. 

Note SYIl., p. 53. 

Mr. Norton is the writer who in recent times has urged this point 

with the greatest distinctness, and has given it the most prominent 

1 Vster, Mia-ndltt-n^ Hier Mmis, &<:., J 393; NortOD, ^utmiifU'J Of Vf Qssfets, 
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poaitlo Ii hs sect 01 1 eadc I Some general con deiatois re 
Epecting the Ai thorsh g of the Pentateuch 1 s bcgi a 1 9 Hrgum nt 
againit the genmneiiees ■» th this object on MoaL? he sajs !ned 
probably in the fifteenth century befbre Chtiot certamly not much 
later Tie e %s o sat ifacii/ -y eci leace thai alphobet cat lo limg vxti 
i, aim at tft%a t e U kno«n to Others it is iti^vhable Hal it vtas 
kaaim to tie Ileb eiss Fl ej cm M itot dunng ihe r es deuce i Egjpt 
hane learnt afphc^ cat lo ( g f on tie Egypixa s for the mode oi 
repieaenting deas to the eye \ihich the Egvptians employed till a 
period loi g sub equeiit, is as widelyC) different froii the alphibct cal 
writing of the Hebrews, If theyneie acquainted with the art, they 
must have brought it with them into the country But we can hardly 
suppose that it was inTented, or acquired e's.cept bj tradition, in the 
family of Isaac, or in that of Jacob before his reiidence in Egypt, en- 
gaged as they both were in agncultuic and the care of cattle. "We 
must then go back to Abraham at lea'Jt for what iiaditionary knowl- 
edge of it his descendants in Egypt may be supposed to have possessed. 
But ii ipould he idle to argue against ihe supposition thai alphabctica! lorii- 
ijij UJM /mown in the time of Abi-a/iam." ' 

That writing was unknown to the Hebrews till the time of the 
Judges, was, at one period of their lives, maintained by Gesenius and 
He Wette. (See Gesenius, Geschicfite der HebrSischen Sprache mid 
Sehrijt, § 140, et seqq., and De Wette'a ArchBologie, § 377.) Both, 
however, saw reason to c2iange their opinion, and admitted eubfie- 
quenliy that it must have dated at' least fcom Moses. See Gesenius' 
HehTeU! Grammar, Excursus I. p. 290, (English Translation, tSth edi- 
tion,) and De Wetle'a EMdtung, { 12, p. 13. The bulk of modern 
German critics, whether xatiocalist or orthodos, acquiesce in this latter 
opinion. See Ewald, Qeschichte Volkes Israel, pp. 64-69, Von Len- 
gerke, Kanaan, p. xxxv., Hayerniek, EirtUilung in das AUe Testament, 
} ii, &c. ; and compare the American writer, Stuart, Old Testameni 
Canon, } 3, pp. 40, 41. 

Note XVIH., p. 53. 

See the statements of Sir Gardner Wilkinson in tlie author's He- 
radatiis, vol. ii. p. 311, and pp. 43-4. The date assigned to the 
fourth dynasty rosta upon the same authority. 
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Sir Henry Rawlinson regards tlie earliest inscribed bricks in tlie 
Babylonian series as dating from about B. C. 2200. (See tbe author's 
Hemdolus, vol. i. pp. 133 and 440.) 

Note XX., p. 53. 

See Wilkinson's statements on this subject in the author's Herodotus, 
■vol. i. pp. 306, 331, &o. He regards the hieratic character as haying 
come into use " at least as early as the 9th dynasty," (p. 306,) which 
he places about B. C. 2240. A considerable nrunber of hieratic papyri 
belongmg to the 19th dynasty, and one or two of a still earlier date, 
are now in the British Museum. (See Cambridge Essays for 1858, pp. 
220, 230.) 

Some ivritera urge, that the Jews eould not have iearut a^hahstie 
writing from the Egyptians, since " the mode of representing ideas to 
the eye, -which the Egyptians employed tUl a period long subsequent, 
was widely diffei'erd from the alphabetical writing of the Hebrews," 
(Norton, 1. s. c. Compare Havemick, Einleitimff, § 43-43.) But the 
difference was really not very groat. It is a mistalie to suppose that 
the Egyptian writing was, except to a small extent, syrobolicaL Both 
in the hieroglyphic and the hieratic, as a general rule, tlie words are 
spelt phonetically/ first, and are then followed by a symbol or symbols. 
(See Mr, Goodwm's Essay, p. 227, and compare "Wilkinson, Herodotus, 
\a\. ii. p. 317.) 

Norr SXI., p. 53. 

tTr, or Hur (^^k)i t^^ modern Mugheir, has furnished some of the 
most ancient of the Babylonian inscriptions, (See the author's He- 
rodotos, vol. i. p. 43S ; and compare Loftus's Chaldcea and Svsiana, ch. 
xii. p. 130.) It seems to have been the primeval capital of Chaldoea. 
Tho inscriptions, which are either on bricks or on clay cylinders, and 
which are somewhat rudely executed, have been assigned to about the 
22d century before Christ, (see the Herodot^is, voL i. p. 440,) which is 
at least three centuries before Abraham. 

Attempts have sometimes been made to determine the questions, 
whence exactly and when exactly the Hebrews obtained their alpha- 
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t n dctsm P n-yq^yall 

ha hmS m Femqd 

N\X Thpljbyeem b !i famd Ab h n 

brought an alphabetic system from tJr, which may have been modified 
in Canaan and again in Egypt,' and which may not haYO assumed a 
settled shape until the writings of Moses fixed it for after ages. The 
system which they brought may have been either originally common to 
them with the Aramaic, Phamician, and other cognate races ; or it may 
have gradually spread from them to those people. 

Note XXH., p. 54. 

HeeatEBUs of Ahderi liiud m. Ihc fourth c ntiirj befire Christ 

He lAas a friend of Alexander the Great Dnd wiote a w )rk upon 

the history and religious antiquities ut tl e Jei s The follow uig is 

his test mony to Mose — 

AVhen m ancient timts Eg3pt mis visitel iiith a pestilence 
most of the people referred the cause of the calamity to tl o dmn ty 
For tmce many forei^crs ai d strangers dwelt m the country ■« ho 
used diverse customs in regard to rites ind eacrifico it came to pass 
that the w orship of the go Is w as very much neglected among them 
Therefore the natiie inhabitants of the country conocned tie idea 
that there would be no tnd to the r calam ties unless thev ■ihould 
nd thtmselves of the fireignei" They icoordingly hanithed them 
without delay The most illustrious and energetic of them betook 
themselves as some say mto Greece hut the mass of the 

people fled into what is now ciUed Judea a country nhich 13 situ- 
ated not fir from Egypt an! which was at that tune nothing but 
a desert The oiony was led bi 1 man named Mo'es iiho was dia 
tmguished for his "rcit prudence and couri^e This mm having 
taken possession of the country founded among other cities thit 
one called Jerusalem which la now vory celebrated He hudt also 

1 It aecmB aoarcely poasitilo that Iho rfBsrablnnce between IJie Hetrew shia and tte 
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tie temple wMeli is so greatly honored by them, and appointed the 
sacred rites in honor of the divinity, and organized and regulated 
their civil affairs." After giving an account of tte cMef points of the 
law, Hecatteus adds, "It is also written at the end of the laws, that 
Moses heard these things from God, and spake them to the Jews." 
(See the fragments of llecatoeus in Mons. C. Mailer's Fragtaenla His- 
Tonm, vol. ii. p. 392, Fr. 13.) 



Note XXm., p. 54. 

Manetho, the Egyptian, was also contemporary witli Alexander, 
and wrote his Egyptian History under tlie first Ptolemy. His words, 
as reported by Joaephus, are, "Now it is said that their state was 
organized, and their laws established by a priest, a HeliopoUtaii by 
birth, named Osarsiph, from Osiris, a god who was worshipped in 
Heliopolis ; and that when ho joined himself to this people, his name 
was changed, and he was called Moses." [Frarpnenia Hist, Giao. vol. 
ii. p. 680, Fr. 64.) 

Note SSIV., p. 54. 
Lysimaehus of Alexandria, a writer (probably) of the Augustan age, 
abused Moses and his laws. See Josephus, (contr. Apion. ii. 14 ;) 
' ' Lysiraachus and some others, partly through ignorance, but more 
from ill-will, have discoursed concerning our lawgiver, Moses, and 
concerning his laws, in a manner which is neither just nor true, 
calumniating him aa a juggler and impostor, and afiirming that his 
laws teach us lessons of vice, and not of virtue." 



Note XXV., p. 54. 
Eupolemus is by some thought to have been a Jew | but the liber- 
ties which he takes with Scripture aeem to mark Mm for a heathen, 
Josephus evidently considers him Buch, since he couples him with 
Demetrius Phaleceus, and speaks of him as unable to follow exactly 
the sense of the Jewish Scriptures. (Contr. Apion. i. 23.) He lived 
in the latter half of the second century before Christ, and -m-ote a 
work in Greek on the history of the Jews, which was largely quoted 
by Alexander Poljhistor, the contemporary of Sylla. (See Eu^ebiui, 
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Friqiaratia Erxmg^ica, vol. ii, pp. 370-3, 394, 423-433, &c.) Pulyhistor 
thus reported his testimony concerning Moses ; -- 

"Eupolemus says that Moses was the first wise man, and that he 
first taught tho Jowa letters ; — that the Phoenicians received them 
from the Jews, and the Greela from the Phosiicians ; and also that 
Moses was the first who wrote laws for the Jews." (^Fragmenta Hist, 
Gr<ec. vol. ii. p. 220, Fr. 13.) 

Note SXVI., p. S4. 
Ilistoi: V. i: " Moses, in order that he might firmly attach the people 
to himself for the time to come, gave them new rites, contrary to those 
of the rest of mankind." 

Note XXVII., p. 54. 

" Some, having descmdcd from a father who reverenced the Sabhaths, 
worship nothing but the clouds and the divinity of heaven and think 



Note XXVUI., p. 54. 
Longinus does not mention Moses by name, hut it cannot he doubted 
that he intends him in the famous ■ passage where he speaks of "the 
Jewish legislator" as a person historically known, and as the writer 
of Genesis. " Thus also the legislator of the Jews, who was no ordi- 
nary man, since he worthily comprehended nnd declared the power 
of tiie gods, writing thus at the very introduction to his laws, saya, 
'And God said'— what? 'Let the light be; and it was; let the earth 
be ; and it was.' " De SaUimUats, \ 9. 



Hecatfeus, Eupolemus, Juvenal, and Lon^nus. See above. Notes 
SSn., XXV., XXVn., and XSVni. Nicolas of Damascus may be 
added as a witness to tho composition of the Pentateuch by Moses. 
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Speaking of a certain man as saved in the Ark at the time of the 
Great Deluge, he says, "This may also have been he whose history 
is narrated by Moses, the lawgiver of the Jews." (See Joaeplius, Antin. 
Jtid. i. 3, J 6.) 

Note XXX., p. 5i. 

Aeoortiing to some ■writers, Hellanioiis, the contemporary of Herodo- 
tus, meBtioaed Moses. (Justin Martyr, Cokortatio ad Gentes, {8, p. 
13, D. " Those who have written the annals of the Athenians, Hellan- 
icus, and PhUochorus, the Attbidie, Castor, and Thallus, and Aleiander 
Polyhistor, . . . have mentioned Moses as a very eaily and ancient 
ruler of the Jews." CytiUus Alexandrinus, Cmtra Jidianam, i. p. 15, D. 
"Now that Moses was well known to the Greek historians, may ha 
easily seen &oni those things which they have written. For Pole- 
mon has mentioned him in the first book of his Grecian History, 
and Ptolemy the Mendesian,' and also Hellanicus, and Philochorus, and 
Castor, and others besides these.") As he wrote a work entitled Con- 
eeming the Nations, or Barbaric Customs, there is no improbability 
in thifi statement. It is less easy to see what could have led Philocho- 
rus (B. C. 300) to speak of him, but we are scarcely entitled on this 
ground to pronounce (is Mont C Muller does, Fr lltst Gi vol i p 
385) that Justin misunderstood his author Polemon of Ilium (ab 
B. C. 200) seems to have spoken of Moses leadmg tie Isriehta= Olit 
jf Egypt. (Airicanuh ip Euseh /"jaji Eo i 10 , vol ii p 612 
" Now some of tlie drei Us also relate, th%t Moses lived it the same 
Ijme. Foleroon, m the first book of his Greeiau History, says, ' In the 
reign of Apia, the son of Phoroneus, a division of the army of the 
Egyptians deserted Egypt, and settled in what is called Syrian Palestine, 
not tar from Arabia ; these were they who were with Moses,' " Comp, 
Cyril. Alex. 1. s. e. ; Justin Martyr, CoTiort. ad Gentes, p. 11 ; Syneellus, 
vol. i. p. 113.) Apoilonius Molo, Cicero's instructor in rhetoric, (about 
B. C. 80) called Moses a juggler and an impostor, and gave a very in- 
correct account of his legislation. (Joaephus, Conli-a Apionem, u. 14. 
Vide supra, note 24.) Trogua Pompeius (ab. B. C. 20) spoke of him 
at some length, hut he did not give his readers very correct infor- 
mation, if we may judge by the epitome of Justin. Justin says, " His 
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eon (i. e. Josephs) was Moaee who beaiiles inhenting his fithers 
knowledge, was reoommeiikd also by the beauty of his pereon Hut 
the Egyptians, ■« hen thev were Buifenijg from the itch an i tetter in 
obedience to the response of an oratk in order that the d icise might 
not become geooril dio^e hun too^thei with those affected by the 
disease, out of the Egjptian territori Being mide therefore the 
leader of the exiles he carried off by stealth the =acred images of 
the Egyptians. The Egiptiins attempt d to recover these by force 
but were compelled by storn s to return home Mo es therefore seek 
ing again his ancient countrj Damiscua took poosesaion of Jloimt 
Sinai. When he came thither at length with his people weaned 
with a seven days jouniej through the desert of Arabia without food, 
he consecrated as i daj of perpetual fhatmg the setenth day called m 
the language of that people, Sabbath, because that day had put an end 
to their famine and their wanderings. . . . After Moses hia son Aruas, 
■who had been a priest of the Egyptian worship, waa next made king." 
(Hist, xixvi. 2.) The Egyptian historians Apion, (B. C, 30,) Caremon 
(A. D. 50,} and Ptolemy of Mendes — the last an author of uncertain 
date, probably of the first century after Christ — noticed the &ct of 
his leading the Jews out of Egypt. (See Tatian, Oi'otio adtrei-au} 
Grmcos, § 37, p. 273 ! "'Now there are accurate records of the Egj-p- 
tian chronicles. And Ptolemy, who was an interpreter of their litera- 
turo, — not the king of that name, but the priest of Mendes, — in set- 
ting forth the acta of their kings, says that in the time of Amosis, king 
of Egypt, the Jews marched out of Egypt, and went into whatsoever 
countries they chose, under the command of Moses." Compare Clem. 
Alex. Stromata, i. p. S79 ; Cyril. Alex. L s. c, ; Euseh. Pr/ep. Ev. x. 
II i vol. ii. p. 519, &c. And for the teatunonies of Chieremon and 
Apion, which wiU be adduced in Note LXXXI., see Joseph, c. Apion. 
i. 32, and ii, 2.) It is also probable that Moses waa mentioned by 
Castor the chronologer, (about B, C. 160,) and by ThaUus, the freed- 
man of Tiberius. (See the passages from Justin Martyr and Cyril 
quoted at the beginning of this note.) Numenius, the Pythagorean 
philosopher, who lived in the age of the Antonines, called Moses " a 
man very powerful with God through prayer," and mentioned his 
contest with ihs Egyptian magicians, Jaimes and Jambres. (See 
Eu*eb. Prop. En. ix. 8; vol. ii. p. 85R ; "Afterwards, at the time 
when the Jews were driven out of Egypt, there flourished Jannes 
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and Jambres, the Egyptian sacred scribes, men who were repured 
iiifeiior to none in magical arts. These were the persons who were 
judged worthy by the Egyptian, populace to withstand even Mousseus, 
the leader of the Jews, a man who was very powerful with God m 
prayer ; and they were found able to remove the heaviest of the calam- 
ities which MonsEBus brought upon Egj-pt.") (Compare Pliny, Uis!. 
Nat., XXX. 1, { 2.) Nicolas of Damascus also mentioned Moaes, and 
called him " the Jewi'Ji lawgiver." (See the passage quoted iu 
Note XXIX.) 

Note XXXI., p. 54. 

The only classical writer, so far as I am aware, who expresses any 
doubt with respect to the Mosaic origin of the Jewish law is Strabo, a 
very untrustworthy authority in the field of ancient history. Strabo 
ascribes the estahlishraeot of Monotheism and of the moral law to 
Moses, but believes the ceremonial law to havoteen added by his suc- 
cessor. (CteojmpAi'ca, xvi. 3, i 3S-37 : " For Moses, one of the Egyptian 
priests, dissatisfied with the established order of things, made great in- 
novations in every direction ; and many of those who honored the divin- 
ity joined his secession. Now this man said and taught that the Egyp- 
tians, and likewise the Libyans, were in error in likening the divinity to 
beasts and cattle. He also censured the Greeks as well, for represent- 
ing their gods to human form. For he maintained that God was 
nothing else but that which comprehends ns all, and the earth and the 
Bca — that which we are wont to call heaven, and the world, and the 
nature of things; and that those who live virtuously and justly may 
always expect good gifts from God, and tokens of his favor ; hut that 
others could have no such expectation. Thus this man became popu- 
lar, and established his authority very firmly j for all fliose who were 
about him were easily induced, by his personal influence, and by the 
benefits proposed, to fall in' with his views. Now those who carae 
after him continued for a time in the same course, practising justice 
and showing true piety ; but afterwards there were introduced into the 
priesthood, first superstitious, and then tyrannical men. The former 
established the prohibitions from food, which they are accustomed to 
observe at the present day, and the circumcisions and excisions, and 
whatever else of this kind has been instituted among them ; and the 
latter introduced oppressive exactions.") It is to be remarked that 
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Strabo quotes no authority, ■whence it may be suspected that hia 
account is based rather oq his own viewB of probability, and of the 
natural sequence of events in such cases, than on, the statements of any 
earlier writers, (See his wotilB at the opening of tlie next section.) 



Note XXXn., p. 55. 



2 i Deut. xvii. 18, 
ai, S, 24, et seqq. 



Note XXXIII., p. 65. 
Strauss, Leben Jesti, § 6 ; vol. i. p. 20, E. T. 

Note SXXIV., p. 65. 
See particulai-ly Deuteronomy sxyiii. 5S, and xxix. 20, 27. IlHver- 
nick's comment on these and other kindred passages deserves the atten- 
tion of the student. (See his Handbitch dea SiatorisuJi-critiachen Emlsi- 
tung in das AUe Testament, § 108 ; f 4, pp. H-19, Clark's Translation.') 

Note XXXV., p. 56. 
•' The Deutetonomist," says De Wotte, " will, as it appears, have his 
whole book regarded as the composition of Moses." (Einleitiiiig in rfai 
AUe Testament, } 163, d, p. 203.) Hartman makes a similar assertion 
wifli respect to " the author of tlie last four hooks." (Foraokungea Hber 
d. Pentateuch, p. 538.) 

Note SXXVI., p. 60, 
The earliest writers whom Do Wettc can quote as doubting the gen- 
uineness of the Pentateuch, are Celsus the Neo-Platonist, (A. D, 130,) 
and Ptolemy, the Valentinian Gnostic, a writer of the third century, 
(See his Einleitung, j 164, a ; p. 205 ; and for the passages to which he 
refers see Origen, Contra Celsaia, iv. 42, and Epiphanlus, Adveraiu 
Hiereses, xxxiii. 4, p. £07.) Apion, and the other adversaries whom 
Josephus answers, all admitted the Pentateuch to be (he work of 
Moses, 

1 Hislorica-Criticai Inli-Bdnclion to Ike FcnUOeach, Edinburgh, Clsrli, I860. 
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Note XXX'STI., p 

The difierenees in lio rationalislic vien th m h n lie P n 
tateuch was composed, are tlras summed p by P f Stuit 

" Almost every marked period from Josh d wn Ii turn f m 
the Babylonish exile, has been fised up by diff y- a a 

period appropriate to the production of th li T E asoil h 

assigned the task of producing it ; in w if m y h k 

fhem, he engaged in order that he might nf nn n p W h 

ritual introduced by him. To Hilltiah th h n 

of Josiah, Mr. Norton ha tn te 

the period when a cop eo di 

the Temple. Somew thi= p G ni an D 

n pi d t b t th m im 

m Im 1 t d f ea 

bjthbnOo al dlhsus gr 

tj f pm 1 th 

tly t h tik T m 

th n Ew Id El 1 1,engerko both admit a grimiiiiwoi-k of the Penta- 
t h B t a. t tl extent of thig they diifer, each one deciding ae- 
ding t h ubj five feelings. The leading laws and ordinances of 
the Pentateuch are admitted to belong to the time of Moses. Ewald 
supposes that they -were -written down at that period. Then we have, 
secondly, historical portions of the Pentateuch, ■iviitfen, as Ewald 
judges, not by prophets, but before this ordpr of men appeared among 
the Hebrews. . . . Then came ne\t accordmg to him, a,prophetk order 
of historical writers, about tlie time of So'on on . . . Next comes a 
narrator . . . who is ti he placed somewhere near the period of Eli- 
jah. . . . Then comes a fourth narrator, whom » e cannot place earlier 
than about the middle of the eighth century B C He was followed by 
tlie Deuteronomist . . some time durmg the litter half of Ma 
reign. . . . Then just before the Babylonish exile the great CoUed, 
or Corpus Auctorum ommnm, was brought to a close. 

Lengerke . . . admits a growadiim-k ; hut, with the exception o 
laws, it was not composed till the time of Solomon. Next ci 

1 tViiico! mnery and D^eice oflhc Old TsiUmeM Cmm, J 3, pp. 4S, J4. 
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supplementotiBt, who must hnve lived, some time in the eighth century. 
Then, comes the Deuteronomist, as in Ewald ; hut he ia nssigned by 
Lengerke to the time of Josiah, about B. C. 624. 

Each of these writers is confident in hia critical power of diBCriinina- 
tioii. . . . Each is Eure that he can appreciate all the iiicetiei) and slight 
diversities of style and diction, and therefore cannot bo roistakcn. Eoch 
knows, in his own view with certainty, how many authors of the Pen- 
tateuch there are ; while one still reckons sis and the other three. . . . 
I will not now ask, "Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ? " 

Compare also Havernick, Uandbuch, &c,, § 146 ; J 41, pp, 442-144, 
E. T. 

Note XXXVU. b, p. 57. 

Lehim Jem, } 13 ; pp. 5o-6fi, E. T. 

NoTB SXXVni., p. 58. 

The purpose of Moaes is to write not hia own history, nor even the 
civil history of his nation, hut the theocratic history of the world up to 
his own time. This is the clew to all those curious insertions and 
omissions which have astonished and perplexed mere historians. (See 
Havernick, Handbtich, &c., { lOS ; § 2, pp. 1-7, B. T. ; and compare 
Lecture Vn., p. 178.) Stm, his own history to a certain extent, and 
the public history of his nation, up to his time, do in fact form the 
staple of hi 



Note XXXIX., p. 58. 

Sir G. C. Lcivis says, "The infidelity of oral tradition, with respect 
to past occurrences, has been so generally recognized that it would he 
a superfluous labor to dwell upon it For our present purpose it is 
more materia! to fix the lime duriug wh ch ou op a ate memory of his- 
torical eoents may be perpetuated by oral tiadition alone Newton, in 
his work on Chronology,' fises it at eighty or a hundred jears for a 
time anterior to tlie use of writing ; and Vulney says that among the 
Red Indians of North America, there w as no ace irate tradition of facta 
which were a century old. Mallet, in hi= work on Noithem 4nti- 



tto/ftffy f^^cient Kingdoms a 
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quities,' remorke that, among tho common class of mankind, a son 
remembers his father, knaiBS something about his grandfather, but never 
beatowa a thought on his more remote progenitors. This would carry 
back a man's knowledge of hia own iamily for about a huntlred years ; 
and it is not likely that his knowledge of public affiiira, founded on a 
similar oral tradition, could react to an earlier date," {Credibility of 
Early Bamaii Jliilory, vol. i. pp. 98, 99.) 

Note XL.,' p. 58. 

See Home's Introdwtioii to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Seripture), eh, ii. } 1, vol. i. p. 54. "In the antediluvisn world, 
when the life of mau was so protracted, there was comparatively little 
need for writing. Tradition answered every purpose to which writing, 
in any kind of characters, could be subservient ; and the necessity of 
erecting monuments to perpetuate public oveaits could scarcely have 
suggested itself; as, during those times, there could be little dimger 
apprehended of any important fact becoming obsolete, its history hav- 
ing to pass through very few hands, and all theae &ienda and relafivea 
in the most proper sense of the teima ; for they lived in an insulated 
state, imder a patriarchal government. Thus it was easy for Moses to 
be eatisfisd of the truth of all he relates in the Book of Genesis, as the 
accounts came to him through the medium of very few persons. From 
Adam to Noah there was but one man necessary to tlie transmission of 
the history of this period of 1656 years. Adam died in the year of the 
world 930, and Lomech, the father of Noah, was born in the year 874 ; 
Eo that Adam and Lameoh were contemporaries for flfty-sis yeara. 
MethuBaleh, the grandfather of Noah, was born in the year of the 
world 687, and died m the year 1656, so that he lived to see both 
Adam and Lamech — from whom (Adam ?) doubtless he acquired the 
knowledge of this history, and was likewise contemporary with Noah 
for 600 3'ears. In lUce manner Shem connected Noah and Abraham, 
having lived to converse with both ; as Isaac did with Abraham and 
Johcph, from whom these things might be easily conveyed to Moses by 
Amrani, who was contemporary with Joseph. Supposing then all the 
cnriou'' fitta recorded in the lioolt of Genesia to have had no other 
authorjtj than the tradition already referred to, they would stand upon 
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a foundation of credibility superior to any that the most reputable of 
the undent Greek and Latin Matoriana can boast." 

Note XU-, p. 53. 
See Sir G. C, Lewis's CiedibUity, &c., vol. i. p. lOL "In a nation 
wiiuli haa no consecutive written history, leading events would be per- 
haps preserved, in their general outlines, for about a hundred years. 
Special circumatanoea might, however, give to an event a larger hold on 
the popular memory." He inslanees, 1. The attempt of Cylon at 
Athens, the circumstances of which were remembered in B. C. 432, 
one hundred aad eighty years after, (Thucydid. i. 126 \) and 2, The battle 
of the Allia, the memory of which continued (he thinks) among the 
common people at Rome to the time of the earliest annalists, or one 
hundred and fifty years. 

Note XLH., p. 53. 

The force of this argument is, no doubt, weakened, but it is not 
destroyed, by a preference of the Septuagint or of the Samaritan num- 
bers to those of the Hebrew test. The Septuagint numbers, which 
are the most unfiivorable to the argument, would make the diEiin between 
Adam, and Moses consist of eight links — viz. Mahalaleel, Noah, Salab, 
Reu, Nahor, Abraham, Jacob, and Jochehcd. 

Note XLIH.. p. flD. 

See above, Note SXXVII. ; and compare Havernick, Ilandbuch, Sc. 
5 111, (5 7, pp. 45-48, E. T.,) and Hornc, Introduction, &c., ch. i!. § 1, 
vol. i. pp. 64-56, 

Note XLIV., p. 53. 
Having argued that the Patriarchs were almost sure to have com- 
mitted to writing the chief fects of the early history, especially those of 
the Creation, the Fall of Man, the premise of Iledemption, and the 
Tarious revelations which they received from God, Vitringa says — 
"We believe, indeed, that Moses collected these writings and papers 
of the patriarchs, preserved among the Israelites, aiTanged them, pre- 
pared them, filled up their deficiencies, and out of them made up the 
first of his own boolts." (Observalioiies Saerie, i. 4, { 2 ; p. 36.) 
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Note XLV„ p. 69. 
Commeittaire Littirale, Priiface, vol. i. p. siii. "Altliougli, strictly 
speakmg, it ia not impossSile that Mosea might have learned from oral 
tradition all that he haa told us concerning the Creation of the World, 
the Deluge, and the times of the Patriarchs, . . . yet it ia highly prob- 
able that this Lawgiver had access to records and documents which had 
bee p eserv d n f n of the Jews. The detailed account of 

gen a g h d o and their circumstances, the number 

ofhjirfh fe Patriarchs, — all these things could 

hai d f b arn a ann so precise and exact, except fiom writ- 

ten n n C pa HS erniek, {Handhach, &c., J US ; § II, pp. 

81-2 E T h bil h midntains that the nairative of Genesis 
"has Its origin pnciaiily m oral liadition," still allows it to be probable 
" that in the time of the writer a part of the oral tradition had been 
already committed to writing," and that " the author makes use of 



Note XLVI., p. 69. 
See above. Notes SIS., SX., and SSI. In estimating tJie antiquity 
of alphabetic writing, we must remember, that the earliest estant epeci- 
mens of the Babylonian (which have been assigned to about tlie 22d 
century B. C.) present indications of previous stages having been 
passed through, which must have eacb occupied some condderable 
period. It is certain that the Babylonians, like the Egyptians, began 
with picture-writing.' But in the most ancient remains this stage has 
been long past a fe letters only still bear a resemblance to the ob- 
jects : while the b ill have lost all trace of the r origu al for n. The 
writing too has ceased lit efl r to be symbok al and ( vith the 
exception of cert ai 1 1 m at ) b purel phonetic ha ng thus 
passed the second tage of t e art In Egypt, llie 1 eroi, jph s of the 
Pyramid period (B C "450 "300 ) some mes wi tt m the cursive 
character, prove that writing had been long in use." (See Wilkinson's 
Appendix to Book ii. of the author's Herodotus, ch. viii. 5 9 1 vol. ii. p. 
Sii.) 
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Note XL VII., p. 60. 
See BieliDp Gleig's iRtroduciion, in his edition of Stackhouso's His- 
tory of ike Bible, ■vol. i. p. 20. Compare the article on tvbitinq in 
Kitto's Biblical Cyclopcedia, vol. ii. pp. 971, 072. 

Note XLVm., p. 01. 

The Armenian History of Moaes of Chorene commeneea from Adam. 
Taking the Hebrew Scriptures for liis basis, he ecdeayors to blend and 
harmonize with them the traditions of primeval times recorded by 
Berosus, Abydenns, and especially by a certain Mar Ibas, or Mar Abas, 
a learned Syrian, said to have lived about B. C. IflO. He identiiiea 
Adam with (he Babylonian Alorus, (i. 3,) Noah with Xisuthrus, (ibid.,) 
Shem with Zervan, who (he says) is the same aa Zoroaster, (i. 5. ;) 
Ham with Titan, whence the Utans are the descendants of Ham, (ibid.,) 
and Nimrod with Belus, (i. 6.) Armenian history is regarded as com- 
mencing from this time. Ha(cus or Halg, the fifth descendant of 
Japhet, eon of Thaclath or Togarmab, revolts from Belus, or Nimrod, 
and withdraws from Babylon to Armenia, where he establishes himself. 
War follows ; HaVcus is attacked by Belus, hut makes a suceessful 
leastance, and Belus falls in. the battle, (i, 9, 10.) From this point 
Moses seems in the main to follow native tratiitions, which do not 
appear to have possessed much historieal value. It has been conjectured 
with good reason that " (he earliest literature of Armenia was a series 
of national poems," and that these compositions furnished Moses of 
Clhorene with a great part of his materials. (See Prichatd'a Physical 
Eistory of Mankind, voL iv. p. 255 ; and compare Neumann's Verauck 
einer Geachichte der Amteniachen Literatur, published at Leipsio in 
1836.) Michael Chamich and other Armenian writers have chiefly 
copied from Moses. 

Note SLIX., p. 61. 

The two Epic poems, the Ujlmayana and the MaMbhSrata, profess 
to be historical, but are not thought by the best modern authorities to 
contmn more than some "shadow of truth." They are assigned to 
about the third centaiy B. C. (See Professor H. H. "Wilson's Intro- 
duction to his translation of theii^- Veda-SaiiMta, pp. xlvi., xlvil.) The 
attempt to construct &om them, and from other Sanscritic sources of 
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even worse character, by the aid of Megaathenes and of a large amount 
of conjecture, a chronological scheme reaching to B. C. 3130, which 
M. Bunsen has made in the third volnrae of his Egypt, i(pp. 518-564,) 
appears to me a singular instance of misplaced ingenuity. 

Note L., p. 61. 

T?he Chinese, like the Hindus, caicy back the history of the world for 
several hisidrsd thousand ^car^ Their own history, however, as a 
nation, does not prof as to commence till about B. C. 3600 ; and 
authentic accounts, accordmg to the i lews of those who regard their 
early literature with most fivoi, go b«,k only to the 22d century B. C. 
(See Kfimusat, Noiaeaia. Melangr-s AuatiqiKS, vol. i. p. 65. "The 
history of China runs back with certainty to the twenty-second 
century before our era, and ^ome respectable traditions permit us to 
carry baelt the pomt of departure four centuries earlier, to the year 
2637 before Jesus ChnsL" Compaie Mailla, Histoire G6nirale de la 
Chine, vol. i. ; Grosier'fl Discoura Pj61iminaire prefixed to his Deserip- 
tian. de la Chine, published at Paris in 1818-1820 ; and M. Bunsen's 
Egupt, vol. iii. pp. 379-407.) The entire isolation of China, and the 
absence of any points of contact between it and the nations of Weatemi 
Asia, would render this early history, even if authentic^ useless for flie 
purposes of the present Lectures. I confess, however, that I put little 
faith in the concluiioni of modem French antiquarians; and that I 
incline to look with suspicion on all Chinese history earlier than the 
time of Confucius, B. C. 550-480, when it is admitted that contem- 
porary records commence. (See Prichard's Pht/sical Misiory of Mcm- 
Mnd, vol. iv. pp. 475-0 ; and compare AsitUic Researches, vol. ii. p. 
370,) 

Note LI., p. 61. 

The c^^dences on this head were carefully collected by Mr. Stanley 
Faber in. his Batnptaii Lectures for the year 1801, afterwords published 
as Sin-iB Mosaics, ch. iv. pp. 130-184. The most remarkable tradition 
is that of the Hindus. In the Bhagaxiat it ia related that in the reign 
of Saliavrata, the seventh king of the Hindus, manldnd became almost 
universally wicked, only Satiavrata and seven s^nts continuing pious. 
The lord of the universe, therefore, loving the pious man, and intend- 
ing to preserve him from the sea of destruction caused hy the depiav- 
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ity of the age thus told him how he was to act. " In seven days fiom 
the prese t time tho i tamer of enemies, the three wqrlds ■mill be 
plunged m an oooon ot deaHi; but in the midst of the destroj-ing 

va ea a ! g vessel sent by me for thy use, shall stand before thee. 
Then shalt thou tike all medicinal herbs, all the variety of seeds ; and 
acoompa ed by seve saints, encircled by pairs of all biiite animals, 
thou Bhalt enter the spacious ark and continue in it, secure from the 
floo 1 on one unmense o ean without light, except the radiance of thy 
1 oly con pa on Then shalt thou know roy true greatness, 

r ghtly mm 1 tl e s preme Godhead ; by my fevor all thy questions 
sh'ill be an vered and fl y mind abundantly instructed." After seven 
d J 3 tho sei oyerwheli mg its shores, deluged the whole earth ; while 
the flood wa augmented by showers &om immense clouds; when 
•^atiavTata sa v tie vessel advancing, and entered it with his compan- 

ons havmg ejtecuted the commands of God. After a while the deluge 
abSited d bat a rata having been instructed in aU divine and human 
knowledge, was appomled the seventh Menu, and named Vaivaswata 
by the Supreme Being. From this Mann the earth was repeopled, and 
&Dm him mankind received tJieir name Manudsha. (See an Article by 
Sir "W. Jones in the Ist volume of the Asiatic Itesearches, pp. 230-4. 
Compare Faber's ffOT-s Moaaiae, ch, iv. pp. 139, 140; Carwithen's 
Bamploii Leat^'ea, III, pp. 87, 88 ; and Kaliseh's Hisiarieal and Critical 
Cammentary on tlie Old Tesiaiaeiit, vol. i. p. 138, E, T.) 

The Chinese traditions are said to-^be less clear and decisive. They 
speak of a "first heaven" — an age of innocence, when "tho whole 
creation enjoyed a state of happiness j when every thing was beautiful, 
every fliing was good ; aU beings were perfect in their kind ; " whereto 
succeeded a " second heaven," introdueed by a great convulsion. 
"The pillars of Heaven were broken — the earth shook to its founda- 
tions — the heavens sunk lower towards the north — the sun, the moon, 
and the stars changed their motions — the earth fell to pieces ; and the 
footers enclosed teithin its bosom burst forth initk violence, aiid overflowed it. 
Man having rebelled against heaven, Hie system of the Universe was 
totally disordered. The sun was eclipsed, the planets altered their 
course, and the grand harmony of nature was disturbed." (Faber, 
Hora Mosaics, eh. iv. pp. 147, 148.) 

The Armenians accept the Scriptural account, which they identify 
■viith the Chaldjean. They can scarcely be said fo possess any special 
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national tradition on the subject, except tliat wHoh continues to the 
present daj — tiie belief that the timbers of the ark aie still to be seen 
on the top of Ararat. The Greek tradition concerning the iLood of 
Deucalion needs only to lie mentioned. Curiously enough it takes the 
form most closely resembling the Mosaic account in tbe pages of 
Lucian,' the professed scofTer, Traditions of a great deluge were nlao 
found in ail parts ef the new world, and in. some of the islands of the 
Pacific. (Faber, no!-<e Mosaics, ch. iv. ; Kalisch, yoI. i. p. 140, E. T.) 

Note LH., p. 63. 

See Gen. x. 10 ; xi. 2-5 ; xxxix., et seqq. Compare Herod, i. 7 ; ii. 
2, 109-142 ; Plat. Tim. p. 22, B. ; Diod. Sio., 'looks i. and ii. ; Justin, 
i. 1 ; &c. Josephus well expresses the grounds on which the Egyptian 
and Babylonian annals are to be preferred to those of all other heathen 
nations. He ranks the Phcenician histories decidedly below them, 
(See his work Coalra Apionem, i. 6 : " Now that among the Egyptians 
and the Babylonians, from the most ancient times the charge of prepar- 
ing the public records was committed, among the former people, to the 
priests, who were skilled in this husinoss, and among the Babylonians 
to the Chaldeans ; and that of the nations which held intercourse with 
the Greeks, the Phoenicians were the most femUiar with letters ; — all 
this, I think, will be granted to me, since it is conceded by all.") 

Note LUI., p. 63. 

Scaligcr was the first to draw the attention of scholars to the writ- 
ings of BeroBus and Manotho. In his work De Emendatione Tempomm 
he collected their fragments and supported then- authority. The value 
of Manetho was acknowledged by Hceren, {HemUmQh der Gesckichte der 
Staatea des AltertMims, i. 2, p. 54, E. T.,) Marsham, (Canim Chroaima, 
Pref. p. 2, See.,) and others, before much progress had been made in 
deciphering the inscriptions of Egypt. Berosus, always quoted with 
respect by our Divines, did not find much favor with German histor- 
ical critics till his clums were advocated by Niebuhr. (See the Vorirdge 
Sber AUe Oeschichie, vol. i. pp. 16-19.) 
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Note LIV., p. 63. 

One other ancient writer, had Ma work come do-wn to us in a com- 
plete form, 01- had we even possessed a fragment or two of its earlier 
portion, might liave deservBd to he placed nearly on a leTcl with 
Beroaua and Manetho : viz., Menander of Ephosus ; who living prob- 
ably about the same time with them, and having access a h 
of the only nation, which could dispute with Egypt a d Bah n he 
palm of antiquity and the claim of inventing letter m led m 
Greek a Phccnieian history ; which seems, from the f w f gm nta of 
it that remain, to have been a work of the very highes haiacte Of 
these fragments, however, none touch the period betw n C ti n 
and the death of Moses ; and it may even he suspected that Monan- 
der'a history did not go back so fer. At any rate, if it did, we are 
completely ignorant what representation he gave of the early limes, 
(See the Fragments of Menander in Mons. C. Itulier's Fragmenta Ris~ 
loriconim GriBcomm, vol. iv. pp. 445-8, and the testimony to his value 
home by Niebuhr, Torti-age ilher AUe Gesc/iiclile, vol. i. p. 17, and p. 
93, note',) 

Nothing has been eaid here of Sanehoniathon, in the fir.st place 
because it seems more than probable that the work ascribed fo him was 
the mere forgery of Philo Byblius; and secondly, because, though 
called a "Phcenioiaii History," the fragments of the work which re- 
main show it to have been mMnly, if not entirely, mythological. (See 
Movers, JahrhUcher far ThealogUch. imd ChristUck. Philosophie, 1836, 
vol. i. pp. fiI-91 ; Lobeck, Aglaoph., p. 1264, et seqq, ; Niehuhr, 
Vortrage uber ake GescMchle, vol. i. p, 83, note ' ; and C. M-oHer, 
FragmeiOa Mia. Gr., vol. iii. pp. 660-l.J 



Note LV., p. 63. 

M. Bunsen, speaking of the Egyptian monuments, says, " Such 
documents cannot indeed compensate for the want of written History. 
Even Chronology, its external framework, cannot be elicited from 
them." {Egypt's Place in Universal History, vol. i. p. 32, E. T.) This 
may be said with at least as much truth of the Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian records. 
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Note LVI., p. 64. 
The following is Manetho's chronological sohemp, according to Euse- 
bius, (Chronica, i. 20, pp. B3-107, ed. Mai, :) — 

Reign of God3 13,000 

Ecign of Heroes 1,255 

Eeign of Kings 1,817 

Reign of 30 MeinpHte Kinga 1,790 

Reign of 10 Thinite Kings B60 

Reign of Maaes and Heroes 5,813 

24,925 
TMrty dynasties of Kings (about) 5,000' 



WoTB LVn., p. 64. 
The following was the scheme of Berosus, if we may trust Eusebius. 
(See his Chnmica, i. 1, and 4 ; p. fi, and p. 18 ;J — 

1. Ten kings from. Aloms to Xisuthrus reigned . . . 432,000 

2. Eighty-six kingsfrom Xisutiirusto the Medianconquest 33,080* 

3. Eight Median kings 224 

4. Eleven kings [*^]' 

fl. Forty-nine Chaldiean kings 458 

6. Kine Arabian kings 245 

7. Forty-five kings down to Pul 526 

466,581 

NOTK LVHI., p. G4. 

Vid« supra. Note LVI. M. Bunsen (Egiipt's Place, &o., vol. i. p. 70, 

E. T.) accuses Eusebius of having changed tbe order of Manetho'a 

numbers, and by a dextei'ous transposition he seeks to transfer to the 

1 Bnron Enneen glies llic eom of the years of the 30 dynasKes aa 4022, 4954, or ES29, 



X margiD, sod is verf <3cubtful. 
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human period a space of nearly 4000 years. lie would make the diviiiB 
period consist of the following : — 

1. EeignofGoda 13,900 

2. Keign of Heroes 1,2S5 

3. Eeign of Heroes and Manes together . , . 5,813 



The human period he represents thus : — 

1. Kings (no capital mentioned) 1,817 

2. Thii'ty Mcmphite kings 1,7B0 

3. Ten Thinite kings 3S0 

4. Thirty Dynasties (say) 5,000 



But there is absolutely no gi'ound, beyond gratuitnus conjecture, for 
making this change ; which involves Manetho in the contradiction, that 
Manes, the Ghosts of Mortals, exist before there have been any mortals. 
(See the Froffmmta Uiatoricomm Gracorum of Mons. C. Mailer, vol. ii. 
p. 52D, -where M. Bunsen's theory is rejected.) 

Note LIX., p. 64. 

CSjonq^rrapAio, p. 52, D. M. Bunsen was the first to call attention, 
to this passage, (Egypt's Place, Sec, vol, i. p. 86.) If sound, it is of 
very great importance, as indicating that Manetho Itnew and allowed 
that his kings and dynasties were not aiways consecutive. It has been 
recently denied that Manetho did this, and it has been proposed to 
Bjnend the passage of Syncellus by introducing into it the name of 
another writer, Anianu'!, who (it is supposed) made the reduction in 
question. (See an Article in the Quarterly Beoi'eir' for April, 1839 ; 
Art. IV. pp. 395-6.) But this emendation is quite inadmissible ; for 
the clear object of Syncellus in the passage is to show that Mumlho'i 
own numberi were. at variance with Sci-ipture. "Whether Syncellus 
rightly reports Manetho or no, is another question. If he does not, 
the ailment in the text, so far, falls to the ground ; and we must 
admit that Egyptian Chronology — as represented by JIanetho — was 
about 3000 years in excess of the Chronology of Scripture. Still we 
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must bear in. mind, tliat, whether Manetho allowed it or not, hia 
dynasties mere fit fact soinetiraes contemporary, as is proved by the 
Egj-ptian monvunenta. (Wilkinson in the author's Herodatas, vol. ii. 
pp. 3i3, 349, &o. Stuart Poole, JJortp .Sff'jptiaai:, pp. 110, 112, 123, 
&c.) If therefore he did not in his chronology malte any allo-wance 
on this account, he could not fail to be in considerable escess of tiie 
truth. 

NOTF ZX p Gj 
See the latest conclusions of Sir Gardner Wilkinson in the aullior's 
H odota p . 842-3 ; and compare Wr St iirt Poole's Horee 

Ejip ji IE p 9 See also the extracts from Professor Rask's Egyp- 
a CA 10 tained in Dr Pri hard s Ihsiot ical Records of 

AiceatEgif {6 pp. 91-111. 

A h IT h crept into tiio calculation on which the date given, 
n he X B C 2360) is founded Sir & "ft lik n on places the ac 
cession of the 4th dynoatj' about B. C. 2450, and allows to the 1st, on 
which he considers the 4th to have followed, 241 years. The date of 
Mencs, according to his views, should therefore have been given as 
B. C. 2690, instead of B. C. 2660. 

Note LXI., p. 60. 
See the &agments of Bcroaus in. lions. C. Mflller's Fragmeniti Bistor- 
icorum GTcecorum, vol. ii. p. 496, Frs. 1, and 5. "He says there was 
a time when the universe was but darloiess and water, and in those 
wore generated monstrous animals, of strange forms. . . . And besides 
these there were fishes and reptiles, and a vast number of other won- 
derful animals, . . . And over all these ruled a woman, whose name 
was Homoroka ; now this word in the language of the Chaldeea ia 
translated Thalalh, but in. Greek Thalassa, (i. e. the Sea.) Wow, while 
all things were in this condition,. Bclus returned, and cutting the 
woman asunder in the midst, majie of the one half of her the earth, and 
of the other half the heaven, and destroyed the animals. He says that 
this is an allegorical cosmogony. For when the universe was in a fluid 
state, and animals were generated in it, this god cut off his own head, 
and the other gods mixed the blood which flowed from it with the 
earth, and so formed men ; whence it came to pass that they are intel- 
ligent, and partake of the divine wisdom. Then Belus, divining the 
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darkness, ssparated the earth ond the heaTOu from each other, and 
brought the world into order ; and the animals that could not endure 
the power of the light were destroyed. Then Belus, seeing that the 
place was desolate, though jruitful, commanded one of the gods to 
cut off his own head, and to mis the flowing blood with the earth, 
End to form [men. and] beasts able to breathe tlie air. Belus also 
formed the stars, and the sun, and the moon, and the seven, planets." 
(Ap. Syncell. Chronograph, pp. S9, 30.) 

"After saying these things, he proceeds to enumerate the kings of 
Assyria, individually and in order, — namely, ten from Alorus, who 
■was the first, down to Xisuthrus, in whose reign occurred that first 
great deluge which Moses also mentions." fAp. liuseb. Chronica, i. 1, 
p. B, ed. Mai.) 

Note LMI p 06 

See Niebuhr'a Voibdge aber ilte Ccschichtc, (vol. i. p. 20, nolo,) 
wheie he notiCF's the abuse of the parallel mido by some, who main- 
tamed that the Jlo^aical account of the Creation was derived liom 
the Babjlonian. 

Note LXIU., p. 67. 

"■<■•' thL iull-lnov,n pishi^e ot Josephus, -nhLie, iftir rcm'irking 
on the longevity of the Patiiarchs, he sals, " \11 those who have 
written on thi, subject of antiquities, both among the Greeka and 
Rmong the Biibuian-., beai witness to the truth of rav words For 
ilanetho, who wrote the chtonieles of the Lgyptians, and Berosua, 
who collected those of the Chaldeans, and Molus [read Mokni] and 
Hootirus, and beside-, these Hieronymus the Egyptian, and those 
who composed the Pho;mcian annala, agree with what I have said 
Heaiod alao, and Hecatams, Hcllameus and Aeusilaus, ind besiies 
these Ephorus and Nieolaus, relate that the ancienti used to h*e a 
thousand yeirij " ^Anttq Jud i 3 ) 

Note LXIT., p. HI. 
See Faber's Ham Mosaic/^, ch. iii, pp. 119, 120 ; and Home's Intro- 
duction, vol. i. p. 158. 
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Note LXV., p. 68. 

Fragmenta IlisloHcoram Gn^euntm, vol. ii. p. 501, Pr. 7. "In tlie 
reign of XisuUirus there wa3 a great deluge. The account is givon as 
follows Kionos ippcaiing to him in his sleep declired that on the 
lath daj of the month Dajsiuf men would be destioyed bj a flood 
He commanded the king therefore to commit to minting an account 
of the principles and progress and issues of ill thmga and to bury 
it m Sippart, the Litv ot thi, sun and thtn to construct a vesse!, 
and to embark in it -nith his kindrtd anl his intmnte fiifndB also 
to deposit therein food ■md drmk and to talie in birds and quadrupeds , 
and ha-Ting put all thmgs in older to set sail He therefore, 

obeying the command constructed a vessel, whose length was five 
stadia, and its bieadth Van Btadit , and after he had gitliered mto it 
ail things as diiected, he embarked with his wife and childien and 
intimate fiieiids But when the ilood cime and forthwitR ceistd 
Xisuthrus let go some of the budij Kot finding however any food, 
or iny plate to alight, they cime agiin to the ship After si me dai , 
Situthrus let loose the buds again , but the\ again came back to tlie 
ship hivirg thiir feet covered iiith mud But being let go a thud 
time tley returned no more to the fJiip Xisuthrus then nnderstood 
that the land had appeared, and pissmg through a ceitain. part of the 
Bcimi of the thip and seeing that it had gioundtd on a cert'iin moun- 
tain, he wont forth, with hia wife and daughter, and the pilot, and 
saluted the ground ; and when he had built an altar, and sacrificed 
to the gods, he and those who came out of tlie ship with him disap- 
peared. Now those who remained in the ship, when Xisuthrus and his 
companions did not return, went forth to seek him, calling his name 
aloud. But Xisuthrus himself was never more seen by them ; there 
came, however, a voice from the air, which commanded tliem to be 
dutiful worshippers of the gods, since he, in consequence of his piety, 
had gone to live with the gods. ... It also directed them to go 
again to Babylon, and, according aa it had heen dccliwd, to take up 
the letters from Sippara, and communicate them to men whom they 
would find in the country of Armenia. . . . They accordingly came 
to Babylon* dug up the letters which had been buried at Sippaia, 
restored the temples, and rebuilt Babj-lon." (Ap. Sjncell- Chron., pp. 
30, 31. Compare Euseb. CJii-onica, i. 3, pp. 14-16.) 
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■whether they could find any land above the water. But finding noth- 
ing save a wide-yawning sea, where there was no place for them to rest, 
they came back to SisLthrus. He sent forth others afterwards, with ths 
same result. But when on the third trial he succeeded, (for the birds 
returned with their feet covered with mud,) the gods snatched him from 
the Tiew of men, end the vessel, fi-om the ftagments of its planks used 
as amulets, furnished to the inhabitants of Armenia effectual antidotes 
against poison." (Ap. Syncell, ChroaogrBpk., p. 70, A. ; compare Euseb. 
Chronica, i. 7; p. 23, ed. Mai.) 

But Kttle is known of Abydenus. He is first quoted by Eusehius in 
tlie fourth century after Christ ; on which account it has been generally 
supposed that he did not write till the second or third eenturj- of our 
era. (See Niebuhr's Kkine Sckriftea, p. 187, note 4 ; and C, Mailer's 
Fragm. Uial, Gr., vol. iv. p. 279.) Some, however, regard him as a 
contemporary and pupil of Berosus, and therefore as not much later 
than the time of Alexander, (Bauer in Ersch and Qruher"' Eneijclop'sdia, 
s, V. Abydenus; C. O. Mulier, Hislory of Greek Literatoe voi u p 
490, E. T.) Hjs use of the Ionic dialect fevors the earher date 

Note LX^TI. p. GS. 
Buttmann, (.Wi/Mo%™, i, pp. 100, 200, &c..) VonBohlen, (.iftafijrfj'eji, 
p. 78, et aeqq.,) and Hartmann (^Forsckungm itber d. Pentateuch, p. 795, 
et seqq.) maintain that the Etoty of the flood " sprang up in the soil of 
India, whence it was brought to the Hebreivs through Babylon, after 
having first received a new coloring there." (See Haveraick's Einlei- 
fi'ig, {120, pp. 266, 267; {IS, p. 112, E. T.) But the absence of 
cxagj^ration and of grotesqueness &om the Hebrew account sufli- 
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denijy disproves this theory. It might be argued with much t 
plBii8[bilitj' that the Batiyloniaua obtained their knuwledne lioiii 



Xoii: I.XVI. b., p. 60. 

See Niehulir'i Vorlrage tlbei AUe Ges>ihichU, vol. i. p. 23. -'Tliis a 
count differs front the Noaehian, ao fitr as it ailowa to be saved n 
only the family of Xisuthrus, hut all pious persons, and supposes n 
a tmiversal, but onJy a Babylonian deluge." 



Not 



LXVU. b., p, 70. 



Aniiq. Jud. i. 7, § 3 : Berosus mentions our father Abraham, not by 
name, but after this manner: " In the tenth generation after the iiood, 
there was among the Chaldeans a righteous and great man, who was 
also skilled in the knowledge of the heavens," 



Note LXVin., p. 70. 
Ic has been acutely suggested that the actual scheme of Berosus was 
probably the following ; — 



1 y^A«s. 


B. C. 


I. ADtediluvian dj'nasly of 10 liinea 1 439,000 


406,618 to 34,618 1 | 

34,618 lo a,458 J 1 
9,458 to 9,a3+ S 

1,978 lo 1,518 3 
1,518 (o 1,373 "* i 
1,973 to 747 1 

685 to 533 J 


9. Dynastr of B6 kings (Chaldsana !) . 
3. DyniBl)- 0/3 Median klngi . . . 
i. Dynaely of 11 kings (Clialaffians?) . 

a. DynaatyoC 9 Arabian kings . . . 

7. BynMly of AS kings {Assyrians ?) , 

8. Dynoaty of B (i) Assyrian kings . . 
9.Dyiiasljof6Cli3l,Iai=nkings. . . 


34,030 
%4 




38,000 





1 This numlier flIlB up the blunl! in Buseh. Ckrm. 1, 4, p. 18, whei* 48 Is nbEindly 
uggested in ihB InBrsin. ?Be aboye, Note LVII. It is codjecluial, but it seems K- 
[uired by the native ttadiUon that Babyl^i was tbunded 1903 before Alexander's cap- 
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(See Gutschmidt in the B}tmiis<^ies Miisewn, vol. Tiii, p, 252 ; who is 
followed by Brandis, Raton Assyriarum Tempora Emendaia, p, 17 ; and 
Six H. Rawlmsoti in f hu Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xv. port 2 ; p . 
218,) If this be a true representation, it would follow that the number 
34,080 is purely artificial, being simply the number required tc make 
up the great Babylonian year or cycle of 36,000 years, in conjunction 
with the yeara of the real historical dynasties. The first number, 432,000, 
is made up of 13 such cycles, (36,000 X 12 = 432,000.) 

Note LXIX., p. 70. 

See the Fragment of \bid n in Moll 'sJhipm. 7i!s(. Gi-., vol. iv. 
p. 282, Pr. 6 ; At tl t tun (h m f antiquity are said to have 
been bo puffed up th t n th nd h htinesa, that they despised 
even the gods, an 1 u d t k t build tl t lofty obelisk which is now 
called Babylon. K !nh th yhad Ir dj built it up into the heavens 
almost as high as tl „ d th g d bj the help of the winds, smote 
the well- contrived but futile work, and prostrated it to the ground. 
And that rubbish took the name of Babel. For up to tliat time men 
reKed upon the use of one language ; but then a various and disooiiJant 
confusion of tongues was sent by the gods upon Jhose who had hereto- 
fore need but one language." (Ap. Euseb. Chronica, i. 8, p. 24.) Com- 
pare also the subjoined passage, which Syneellus quotes from Poly- 
histor: "Now the Sihyl says, that when al! men were of one speech, 
some of thera built a huge tower, that they might ascend up to heaven. 
But God caused a wind to blow, and overthrew their design, and gave 
to each a different language ; wherefore the city was called Bulijlon. 
(CAroMojropA., p. 81, C.) 

Note LXS., p. 71. 

The afiinity of the Sanskrit with the Persian, Gfroek, Latin, and Ger- 
man lauguages was first remarked by our own countryman, Sir W. 
Jones ; but it remained for F. Schlegel in Germany and for Dr. Prichard 
in England to make a scientific use of the material thus provided for 
them. Sehlegel's "Essay on the Language and Philosophy of the 
Hindoos," and Dr. Prichard's inaugural ' ' Bisserlation on the Varieties 
of the Human Kace," were published almost simultaneously; but 
Sehlegel's work is regarded as the more advanced production. (See 
Bunsen's Philosophy of Universal History, vol. ii. p. SO.) 
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Note LXXL, p. 71. 
Ill 1854 M. Bunsen wrote : " Geographically then, and Hsforically, 
it is true that Canaan was the son of Egypt i for the Canaiuiitic tribes 
■which inhabited Mstoiical Canaan came from Egypt. In the same sense, 
Nimrod is called a KusMtc, 'which means a man of the land of Kush. 
The Bihle menljons but one Xush, Ethiopia ; on Asiatic Rush exists 
onh/ in ike imaginaiian of the interpreters, and ia the child of th^ despair. 
Now, Niim-od was no more o Kushite by blood than Canaan was an Egyp- 
tian i but the Turanian (TranBosanian) tribe, represented by him, came 
as a devastating people, which had previously conquered that part of 
Afiica, back into Asia, and there eatabliahed the first great empire." 
{Philosophy of Univ. Sistory, vol. i. p. 191.) But in 1858, Sir Henry 
Bawlinson, having obtained a number of Babylonian documenta more 
ancient than any previously discovered, was able to declare authorita- 
tively, that the early inhabitants of Southern Babylonia "were of a 
cognate race with the primitive colonists both of Arabia and of the 
A&ican Ethiopia." (See the author's lierodottts, vol. i. p. ii2.) He 
found their vocabulary to be " taidmtbtcdly Cushite or Ethiopian," be- 
longing to that stock of tongues which in the sequel were every where 
more or less mixed up with the Semitic languages, but of which we 
have the purest, modem specimens in the Jlfa7i«i of Southern Arabia, 
and the GaUa of Abyssinia." (Ibid note 9) He found also that 
"the traditions both of Babylomi and Asfyiia pomted to a conncttinn 
in very early times between Ethiopii, Southern Arab \ and the cities 
on the Lower Euphrates." (Ibid) He therefore adopted the term 
Cushite as the most proper title by which to distmguish the earher 
from tlie later Babylonians; and reQstablished beyond all doubt or 
question the fact of "an Asiatic Ethiopia, -nhich probably no one 
now would be hardy enough to deny. (See, beradea the Essay referred 
to above, Easay si. of the same volume, p. 666, and an elaborate Ar- 
ticle in the Joamal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xv. part 2, pp. 215-2S9.) 

Note LXXH., p, 71. 

The monuments give distinct evidence of the early predominance of 

Babylonia over Assyria, of the spread of population and civilization 

northwards, and of the comparatively late founding of Nineveh. (See 
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tJic author's Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 448, 455, 456, &c.) They do not 
exactly ^JTOve the colonization of Assyria by Semites froni Babylonia, 
but they favor it. (Ibid, pp. 447 and 647.) 

Note LXXm., p. 71. 
The Ilamitio descent of the Canaanitea is energetically denied by M. 
Bunsen, (FMIosophy of Vniv. Hist,, vol. i. pp. 100 and 244.) who iden- 
tifies them, with the Phosnicians, and regards their Semitic character as 
established. But the researches of Sir H. Rawlinsoii have convinced 
him, that the Canaanites proper were not Semites. He holds that they 
had a "common oiioin with the Egyptians, Eth opians, and Libyans, 
— an origin which ht call? indifferently 'ioithiL or Hamite. "All 
the Canaanites," hr. ayj ' were, I am satisfied, "^cyths ; and the inhab- 
itants of Syria letamed their distmotive ethnic character until quite a 
late period of historj According to the insciiptions the lihaUa, or 
Hittites, were the dominant Scyth c race from tiie earliest times, and 
they gave way very slo^* ly before the Arimoeans, Jews, and Phceni- 
cians, who were the onl} esten^ive bemitio immigrants." (Jonrtutl of 
Asiatic Society, vol ^v part 2 p 230 note ) 

Note LXXIV., p. 72. 

See M. Ennssn's Philosophy of Univ. BUt., vol. i. pp. 221-230, 
where, though classing the Hirayaric with the Semitic languages, he 
admits its close reaomblanoe, both in vocabulary and in grammatical 
forms, to the Ethiopie ; and compare the author's Herodotus, vol. i. p. 
447, note 4, and pp. 653, 660. 

Note LXSV., p. 72. 
SeoSir H, Eawlinson, in the ^aWic Sooietj s Jouinal 1. B.C. "The 
Toldolh Belli Noah is undoubtedly iAe most mtthettic lecord we pastas 
for the affiliation of those branches of the human race which sprang 
from the triple stock of tho Noaehide And ig^m p 21>, note 3 
"The fragment which forms the tenth chapter of Genesis bears the 
Hebrew titie of Toldoth Beni Noah ox the Genealogies of the Noa- 
chidfe, and is probably of the very y eat' I ant q \tj Comp^re ilso 
the author's Herodotus, (vol. i. p. 44o ) where the "ime ethnologist 
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remarks ; " We must be cautious in driwing direct ethnological infer- 
ences from tJic linguistic indications of a TCry early age. It -will be far 
safer, at any rate, in tbese carh hmct. to follow the general scheme of 
ellmic affiliation -which is given in the tenth chapter of Genesis." 

NoiB LXXVI., p. 73. 

The passages to which reference is here made will all be found in the 
second volume of Dr. Gaisford's edition of the work of Eusebius, pp. 
370-392. They were deriTed by Eusebius &om the '■ Jewish History" 
of Alexander Polyhistor, a heatlieii writer. It is thought that some of 
Polyhistor's authorities, as Artapanus, Cleodemus, Demetrius, and 
EupolemuB, were Jews. (See the remarks of C. Muller in hia pre&oe 
to the ftagments of Polyhistor, Fragmma. Hist. Gr., vol. iii. p. 207.) 
If this be allowed, the weight of heathen testimony is of course pro tanto 
diminished. But reasons have been already given for regarding Eupol- 
emus as a heathen. (See above. Note XXV.) And the religious char- 
acter of the other three is at least doubtful. 

To the writers mentioned in the text may be added, Nicolas of Da- 
mascus, who spoke of Abraham's emigration from Chaldfea and settle- 
ment in Canaan. (See the Frag. Hist. Gr., vol. iii. p. 373.) 

Note LXXITI., p. 72. 

See especially Eaber's Hor<e Moaaiece, ch. v. pp. 225-228 ; and com- 
pare Patrick's Commcjitary on, the Historical Books of the Old Testament, 
vol. I. p. 58 ; Home's Introduction to ike Critical Study and Knowledge 
of Holy Scripture, vol. i, p. 174, &c. 

Note LXXVni., p. 73. 
Sir H. Rawlinson, in the author's Herodotus, vol. i. Essay vi. p. 
446. 

Note LXXIX., p. 73. 

The name of the king whom Sir H. Hawlinson idL^ntifies with 

Chedor-lflomer i'J, in the native (Ilamitie) Babylonian, Kudar-Mabvlc, 

Mabiik in Hamilio is fbund to be the exact equivalent of Laomcr in 

Semitic. This ia a very recent discovery. 

24* 
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Note LSXS., p. 73. 
By means of certain monumental notices it has been proved, -with a 
near approach to certainty, that ft BaLylonian. monarch, whose name is 
read aa Ismi-dagon, reigned about B. C. 1860. Kiidiir-Mabtik is eri- 
dently, by the type of writing which he uses, and the position in which 
his bricks are foand, considerably earlier. Now in the year B. C, 1976 
— a century before Ismt-dagan — occurs one of the brealcs in Bero- 
Bus' list ; and this break moreover occurs within 60 years of the date 
(B. C. 1917) commonly assigned to the espedition of Chcdor-laomer. 
These chronological coincidences strongly confirm the argument from 
the identity of name. 

KoTB LSZXI., p. 74. 
This passage is probably known to most students, but as it is too 
impoitant to be omitted from the present review of the historical evi- 
d b 

Ji an th m pposititious king, Amcnophis, says 

tJi h h ds Oxus had done, onn of those who 

gn d b Irnn H p ec this desire to his namesake Amen- 

ph h P p d he reputation of being a partaker 

h d m ir m his wisdom and knowledge of tlie 

El m ak di g told him that he would be able to 

hgdsifh hildp he whole country of lepers, and all 

p dm D gh h this promise, the king gathered 

E-pllh anbdlv defect, and placed them in the 

q h a. d h Nile, that they might work in them, 

p & fl Eg3-ptian3. He says also that there 

weie among them some of the learned priests afflicted with the leprosy ; 
hut that Amenophis, the wise man and prophet, feared the anger of the 
gods towards himself and the king, if they should see the gods without 
their consent. He also declared, that certain men would form an alli- 
ance with these polluted persons, and would get possesion of Egypt, 
and hold it for thirteen years. But not dating to tell these things to 
the king, he committed them oil to writing, and then destroyed him- 
self, to the great grief of the king. After this he writes thus, word for 
word. ' But when those who wore sent to the mines had endured their 
misery for a long time, the king consented to assign ia (hem, for their 
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HsTing established these laws, and many others exceedingly contrary 
to the Egyptian customs, he eommaniieii that many hands should be 
employed in repairing the walla of the city, and Hiat they should make 
themselves ready for war with King Amenophis. Then, joining with 
ll iin the other priests and polluted peisons, he sent ^nbassadors to the 
shepherds who hid been driven out by Tethmosis, to tlie city called 
Jerusalem. He declared to them the treatment wMth he, and those 
who shared m hi.s diohonor, had lei-eived, and asked them to join all 
their forces m an expedition agomst Egypt. He promised first of all 
to lead them back to Avan>, their ancestral city, to furnish their army 
abundantlj witli all things necc sory to fight for them, if need should 
require, and eaaily to make the co i try subject to thom. The shep- 
herds were oveqojcd and all eagerly sallied forth, to the number of 
200,000, and soon cime to Avans But Amenophis, the king of 
Egypt, when he was apprised of the r invasion, was not a little 
troubled, remembering the p td tio i of Amenophis the son of Paapis. 
And in the first place gathering the multitude of tlie Egyptians, and 
taking counsel with iheir rulers, he sent for the sacred animals that were 
chiefly worshipped in their temples to be brought to him, and com- 
manded the priests in diflerent places to hide the images of the gods as 
securely as possible. His son Sethos, called also Eanieses, from his 
father Rhampses, being a child of five years old, he consigned to his 
friend. He then passed on with the rest of the Egyptians, amounting 
to 300,000 men skilled in war, "When he met the enemy, howerer, he 
did not engage in battle with them, but, thinking that this would be 
to fight against the godi, he turned back, and came to Memphis. 
Then taking Apis, and the other sacred animals which had been sent 
thither, be immediately departed into Ethiopia. For the Iting of the 
Ethiopians was under obligations to him ; wherefore he received the 
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whole multitude, and furnished them with such necessaries of life as 
the country afforded, and gave them cities and villages sufficient for 
them to divell in during tie predetermined period of thirteen years -while 
Amenophis was expelled from his kingdom. He moreover put the 
Ethiopian army at the service of King Amenophis, for the defence of 
the frontiers of Egypt. Thus far coneernii^ the Ethiopians. But the 
Jerusalemites came down, with the polluted Egyptians, and treated men 
with such impious cruelty, that their rule seemed to them who beheld 
their impieties the very worst possible. For they not only burned 
cities and yUlages, and Bacrilegiously abused the images of the gods, 
but, not content with this, they used these images in roasting the aniniala 
that were reverenced as eacred, and compelled the priests to be the 
sacrificeis and slaughterers of these animals, and then drove them naked 
out of the country. It is said also that the priest who gave them their 
lawB, and ordered their civil officers, who was by birtli a Heliopolitan, 
named Osarsiph, from Osiris, the "od of Heliopolis, when he had joined 
himself to this ra h d his m was called Moses.' 

"Such things h Eg -p m h J ws, and many 

more which I pa b And iranctho says 

again, that after hi Am phis m m Ethiopia with a 

great force, and I Eh mp h b m h ving an army ; 

and the two fog th g^gu m b w h fl h pherds and the 

polluted men, de d h -md h lam m drove them esen 

to the borders of S ph p 2 27.) 

Compare with his h bn f hse m who said, — 

"Isis appeared 4.ra hia m p db m d him because 

her temple had bee tr d m B Phritiphantes, the 

sacred scribe, told im ha rm d be removed, if 

he should purify E -p fi- m d 'Whereupon he 

gathered 250,000 b d banished them. 

Over these were b J and h s also a sacred 

scribe. Their E p ai am J T ithen, and of 

Joseph, Peteseph Th se am P m and und there 3SO,000 

persons, who ha( Am h bee did not wish to 

bring them into E^ypt. Pormm^ an aliiai ce w h , they marched 
against Egypt. But Amenophis, without awaiting their attack, fled 
into Ethiopia, leaving his wife, who was pregnant. She hid herself in 
a certain cave, where she brought forth a son, whose name was 
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Messenes. He, after he grew up to maahood, drove the Jews, who 
ivere about 200,000, into Syria, and brought back his father from 
Ethiopia." (Joseph., 1. s. c. ch. 32,) 

Note LXXXU., p. 74. 
The iiauie Oaarsiph, which, according to Manetho, was the Egyptian 
appellation of Moses, seems to be a corruption of Joseph, ivlioni ChoiMe- 
mon made Moses' companion and fellow-helper. The statement that 
Moses was " a priest of Heliopolis " — which was also mads by Apion 
(Josephus, Contra Apionem, ii. 21 — is either a perversion of tlie Scrip- 
tural fact of Joseph s mirriage n th tho diugl tor of Pot pi erah 
priest of Ob 'or possibly an uidicatioa of a fact not recorded m 
bcnpture that Moses gained his knoi\Iedge of the Egyptian wisdom 
at that seat of learnmg The feir of Amenophis for his son s safety 
VeciU' to our thoughts the last of the plagues the forced kbor of 
tl e Jens in the Btone q^uames la not very diffeicnt from the compul 
sory hnok making the ory of pollution is prohaM; connected with 
the earlier plagues or perhajs it is only an exaggeration of the feel ng 
which viewed everi shepherd as an ahonmation (Glen ■^Ivi 
34.) The mention of Jerusalem, or rather Salem, (the Salcmitea,) at 
this time, confirms Gen. siv. 18 ; and the occurrence of Barneses as a 
family name in the dynasty harmonizes with its use as a local deeigna- 
tiou. (Gen. xlvii. 11 ; Exod. i, II, and xii. 37.) 

Note LXXSHI., p. 75. 
See Sir Charles Lyell's Principles of Geohgy, vol. i. p. 240. " I need 
not dwell," he says, ■' on the proofs of the low antiquity of our species, 
for S ij not coittroveresd by any erpertenoeil gfologisf ; indeed, the real 
difficulty consists in tracing hack the signs of man's existence on the 
earth to that comparatively modem period when species, now his con- 
temporaries, began to predominate. If there be a difference of opinion 
respecting the occurrence in certain deposits of the remains of man and 
his works, it is always in refereitee to strata caiifessedh/ of tlie most modem 
order ; and it is never pretended that our race co-existed with assem- 
blages of animals and plants, of which all or even a great part of the 

This remark -ivill, I conceive, hold good, whatever judgment is ulti- 
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mately forme 1 bj ic en e of the r 9 1 a hi ha e been re Qtly 
obtained by Mr Hor er n E p by II Boucher 1 P rthes m 
Frai ce and bj Mr Pre t ch and other in o r own cou ry T e 
bata eiBmmed and na d to contiin he mo t an.e 1 man remains 
hitherto iound are the all it of Egjpt and the / m « or Irifl 
ot Eu ope vh 1 are 1 h gooloj, ca t s ra a of a compirah e y 
mode n origin The ragl n g of the cone u on a. to the n m 

antquty ol o r race n Egypt wh ch Mr Horner drew f om hs 
resear 1 ha bee abl e\i o c 1 fay i wr ter ii the Q a?- Jj S, ce 
(Apia, 18j9, No. .10, pp. 41J 4.1.) 

Note LXXXIV., p. 75. 

The researches and arguments of Blumenbach, Haller, Cuvier, ana, 
above all, of Dr. Prichard, (^Physical liiilory of Manlind, vol. i. pp. 
lH-376,) have established this point beyond all reasonable doubt. 
Even the author of the Vealigss of Creaium admits "the result, on the 
whole, of inqnhies into what are called the physical history of man,'* 
to be, "that conditions such as climate and food, domestication, auH 
perkips an inward tendency to progress under tolerably favorable 
cii cumatances, are sufficient to account for all the outward peculiarities 
of form and color " ohservable among mankind. ( Vestiges, p. 263, tenth 
edition.) 

Note LXXXV., p. 75. 

" Physiological Ethnology," says Professor Max Muller, " has ac- 
counted for the varieties of the human race, and removed tlie barriers 
which formerly prevented us ftom viewing all manltind as the members 
of one femily, the offspring of one parent. The problem of the variety 
of language is more difficult, and has still to be solved, as we must 
include in our survey the nations of America and Africa . But over 
the languages of the primitive Asiatic Continent of Asia and Europe 
a new light begins to dawn, which, in spite of perplexing appearances, 
reveals more and more clearly the poaaibiUty of their common origin," 
(See M. Bunsen's Philosophy of Universal History, vol. L p. 474; and 
compare pp. 478, 479.) 

^AECOant of attme reEwt Researches Hear CtarOj (flpHt published fa llie PAUtsltphicat 
TVonsodioM,) by Leonard Homer, Eeq., Parts L (md ii. LoniDn, 1855 and IS68. 
' .ixtiqiales Ccmqaea et jiste-dSavieimci, par U. SoDctiei de Fertlics, Paiia, IS 47. 
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Note LXXXVI., p. 73. 

"It is pleasing to reniEirl!," says Sir H, Rawlinson, speaking of the 
diffferettt laces in Western Asia, " that if we were to be guided by 
the mere intersection of linguistio paths, and independently of all 
reference to the Scriptural record, we should alill be led to fix on the 
plaim of Skinar, ca the foeia from which the varimts lines had radiated." 
(Joumal of Royal Asiatic Society, voL xv. pmt 2, p. 232. Compare the 
sfatements of the same writer in the author's Herodottis, vol. L p. 686.) 



Note LXXXVII., p. 7S. 

The only ease in which we can form a judgment of the lingtdsitc 

accuracy of the Pentateuch is that of the Egyptian terms, since here 

only have we any eufScient knowledge of the language spoken in the 

country at the time. Under this head come the following ; — 

1. Pharaoh, (riji'lB.} as (he title of Egyptian kings (Gen. xii. 15, xl. 
2; Es. i. II,) whicii hus been explained as Ph-ouro, "the king;" but 
which is more probably Ph-rah, •• the Sun," a title borne by the Egyp- 
tian monarchs from very early times. (Wilkinson, in the author's 
Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 182, note 1.) 

2. Foiiphar, (l&lDiB,) or Potiplierah, (jlnSlBisO which is Pete- 
ph-re, "belonging to the Sun" — a name common upon the monu- 
ments, (Eosellini, Mormmenti Storici, i, 117 ; Champollion, Pricis, Table 
Gfin^rale, p. 23,) and specially appropriate to a Priest of On, or Eeli- 
^olie. Compare the name Peleseph, "belonging to Seb, (Chronos,)" 
which, according to Chseremon, was the Egyptian name of Joseph. 
(Supra, Note LXXXI.) 

3. Asemth, (reCS,) which is, according to Jablonsliy, If^tiscida, ii. 
208,) Asslie-neith, " worshipper of Nelth," or more probably, as Gese- 
nius observes, (TSajoiuTts, ad voc.,) As-ttcith, " qnai Neithse (est,)" 
"belongrog to Neith." It has been doubted whether Neith was wor- 
shipped at this early date ; but she seems to have been really one of 
the primitive deities of Lower Egypt. (Bunsen, Eg^'a Place, vol. i. 
p. 389.) Her name forms an element in that of Nitooris, (Neiih-akri,) 
a queen of the sixth dynasty. (Wilkinson, Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 165, 

4. ZapJmath-Paaiifah, (ra3>D~113DS,) the name which Pharaoh gave 
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to Joseph, is beat eicplainpd through the Septaagint Psontho-mphsiiech, 
which closely ooctesponda to tlie Coptic Psoiii-in/iniet, " suatainet of 
the age," or as Jecome says, a little freely, " salvntor mimdi." (See 
(ieseniua, T/ienaw-ue, p. 1181.) The first two letteca have been trans- 
posed ill the Hebrew, either by accident, or to suit Jewish Brticulatioii, 
aod at tlui same time to produce a name sigm&cant to Jewish eats. 

5. Moses (niIJ!D) wfts undoubtedly an Egyptian name, since it was 
selected by Pharaoh's daughter, (Ex. ii. 10.) We are told that it was 
significant, being chosen ' ' because she drew him out of the water." 
The real etymology was long since given fully by Josephus, (Ant. Jiul. 
iL 9, 5 6,) partially by Phib, (De vita Mosis, i. Op. vol. ii. p. 83,) and 
Clemens Alexandrinns, {Strom, i. p. 412.) Josephus — "The Egyptiaua 
call water mo, and those who are rescued from the water tises." 
Philo — " The Egyptians call water mos." Clem. Alex. — ■' The 
Egyptians call water moll." The last of tliese forms is the best. 
Mod, is still "water" in Coptic, and the old Egyptian word — given 
by Bunscn as niuoui— was similar. According to Jablonsky ((ipm- 
cula, i. 153) oushe in Coplic is "to save." I am not aware whether 
this root has been found yet in the ancient Egyptian. 

6. Besides these names, a certain number of Egyptian words have 
been detected in the language of tlie Pentateuch. Such are irtNi (or 
"iriK • LXX. ajict,') which Jablonslcy found to signify in Coptic " every 
green thing which is produced in a pool," (Opuscula, vol. i. p. 45 ;) 
perhaps nsfl. (LXX. oy,,) the word used both for Noah's Ark, and 
for the small ark in which Moses was placed, (La Croze, Leicicoa Bgyp- 
tiacam, sub voc. ;) and ^"IMt' which is explained fiom the Coptic as 
av~rek, " bow every one," or ape-rek, " bow the head." (See Gesenius, 
Hebraisches und Chaldauchea Handaiffrterbuch, ad voc, p. 10, E. T., and 
compare de Rossi, Etym. Egypt., p. 1.) 

The geographic accuracy of the Pentateuch has been illustrated by a 
number of writers. Dr. Stanley, one of the most recent and inost calm- 
judging of modern Oriental travellers, observes with respect to the 
Mosaic accounts of the Sinaitic desert — ' ' Even if the precise route of 
the Israelites were unknown jet the pLCulior features of the country 
have so much in tommon that the hntori would still receive many 
remarkable iUusiiationi The occauonal springs, and wells, and 
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brooks, are in accordance iviOi the notices of the ' waters ' of Marah, 
the ' springs ' of Elim, tlie ' brook ' of Horeb ; the ' well ' of Jethro'a 
daugtters, with its 'fi-ougba' or tanks. The vegetation is still that 
which, we should infer &om the Mosaic history," &c. (Sinai and Pales- 
tine, pp. 20, 21 i compare pp. 22, 2i, 129, &c.) In the account of 
Egypt the accuracy is seen not only in the general description of the 
territory — its rich meadows and corn-lands ; its abounding river, 
edged with flags and bulriiEhes, (Ex. ii. 3 ;) its wealth of waters derived 
therefrom, " streams and rivers, and ponds, and pools of water," (Es. 
vii. 19 ;) its wheat, and rye, and barley, and flax, (ib. is. 31, 32,) and 
green trees (palm-trees ?) yielding fruit, (ib. s. IS ;) but also in the 
names and sometimes in the ates of towns. On, (to,) Pithom, (dhQ,) 
Ramesses, (ooaS^O Zoan, ("(S^t) and Migdol, (il^3C^) which are among 
the few Egyptian towns mentioned by Moaes, are all well-lmowix places. 
Of On, the Greek Heliopolis, it is unneoessary to Ejieak. Pithom is the 
Patumua of Herodotus, (ii. 168.) the city of Thmei, (Justice,) called 
"Thmiiin" in the Itinerai-y of Anfonine, (p. 0.) Harnesses is Beth- 
Hameses, a city of which we have a description in a Meratic papyrus tJf 
the ISth or 19th dynasty. (See Cmiibridge Essays, 1858, Art. VI. 
p. 35t.) Zoan, the Tanis of the LXX. — whence the " Tanitic nome " 
of Herodotus, (ii. 168,) and the " Tanitio mouth " of later authors, is 
the modem Son or Zan, evidenlly a great town in the time of the Rames- 
sida monaichs. (Wilkmson, Ancient Egypt, i. p. 449.) Migdol, the 
Magdolus of Hecatieus, (Fr. 2S2,) retains its name in. the Itinerary of 
Antonine, (p. 10,) and appears in the position assigned by Moses, on 
the norfh-east frontier, near Pelusium. Again, (he name by which 
Egypt itself is designated, Mizraim, (O'l'lSttO has a peculiar geographi- 
cal significancy. The dual form marks the two Egypts — - " the upper 
and the lower country " — as they are termed in the inscriptions.' 
Equally significant is PoiJim-aram, (D"1S-T1S,) " the ?ilii» Syria " — the 
country stretching away from the foot of the hills, (Stanley's Palestine, 
p. 128, note 1,) where Hanan stood, which was so different a tract from 
the mountainoua Syria west of the Euphrates. Again, the expression, 
" the entrance of Haraath," (Numb. xiii. 21,) shows a ci 
the geography of Upper Palestine, whereof this ' 
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Etrildng a frature, (Stanley, p. 39S,) and with the existence of Hamath 
at tJie time, which may be proved from the hieratic papyri of the period. 
(See Cambridge Essays, 185S, p, 268.J Some furtlier geographical points 
will be touched in Note LXXXIX. 

The etlujlogical accuracy of the Pentateuch as respects Oriental man- 
ners and customs generally, has neTer been questioned. The lifb of the 
Patriarcha in Canaan, the habits of those who dwell in tlie desert, the 
chiefs and followers, the tents, the wealth in cattle, the " sitfing in the 
door," the salutations and obeisances, the constant migrations, the 
quarrels for pasture and water, the marriages with near relatives, 
the drawing of water from the wella by the young maiden h u la 
for the camels, the stone on the well's mouth, the camels Im mg th 
their burdens and waiting patiently till the troughs are fu h u 
chase by weight of silver, the oaths accompanied by peculia m a 
the o\. unmuzzled as he treads out the corn, — these and n h and 
sundar baits are so true to nafuro and to fket, even at th p n day 
(for the East ch'inges but little,) that travellers universally come back 
from Sjr a deeply and abidingly impressed with the reality and tmth- 
fuhiesB of the Pentateuch in all that respects Eastern manners. Kation- 
elism, m order to meet in any degree the weight of tins argument, is 
forced to Ijotalte itself to Egypt, where an artificial system existed in 
the time of Moses which has now completely passed away. Von Bohlen 
maintains that in many respects the author of the Pentateuch shows a 
want of acquaintance with the customs of Egypt, e. g,, in his mention 
of eunuchs at the Egyptian court, (Commentar, p. 360,) in his represen- 
tation of Pharaoh's daughter as bathing in the Nile, (ibid.,) and in his 
making wine a product of Egypt, (p. 374.) The objections taken are 
not particularly happy. (See Kosellini as quoted hy Hengstenberg, 
jEff</pten und Mose, p. 23 ; and Wilkinson, Anciimt Egyptiaas, vol. iii. 
p. 389 ; Ileindohis, vol. ii. p. 126.) Were they more important, they 
would he greatly outweighed by the multitude of passages where aa 
intimate acquaintance with Ancient Egypt may be discerned. The 
position of the Egyptiana with respect to foreigners — their separation 
irom thew, yet their allowance of them in their comitry, their special 
hatred of sh^Imrds, the suspicion of strangers from Palestine as spies — 
their internal government, its settled character, the power of the King, 
the influence of the Pi'iests, the great works, the employment of for- 
eigners in their construction, the use of bricks, (cf. Herod, ii. 136, witi 
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"WJlMnaon's note ad loc.,) and of bricks with straw ia them, (Wilkin- 
son, 1. a. e. and Cmni. Essays, 185S, p. 359,) the taskmasters, the 
embalming of dead bodies, the cooseijuent importation of spices, (Gen. 
Tnfv yii. 25,) the yiolent mournings, (Herod, ii. 85.) the dissoluteness 
of the women, (ibid, ii. 111 ; Comb. Essays, 1858, p. 23*,) the fighting 
with horses and ehaiiots, (Wilkinson on Herod, ii. 108 ; Comb. Essays, 
1858, pp. 240, 241,) — these are a few out of the many points which 
might be noted marking an intimate knowledge of Egyptian manners 
and customs on the part of the author of the Pentateuch. (For a full 
treatment of tbe question, see the work of Hengslenberg quoted above, 
which exhibits a very good acquaintance with the works of modern 
Egyptologers.) 

Note LXXXTHI., p. 70. 

The uncertainty of geographers as to Ihc sites of these cities, and the 
weak grounds upon which identifications of them were attempted, wlD 
be seen by referejice even to works so recent as Winer's RGohcdTtethuch 
(1848) and Kltto'a BibUcal Cijclopisdia, (1856.) Vv was thought by 
some (Hitter, Kilto) to be Orfa or Edessa (so even Biuisen, Egypt, vol. 
iii. p. 366 i) which according to others (Winer) was Erech : Calneh 
was supposed to be Ctesiphon, Calah to be Hohvan ; Ellasar, which 
should have been in Lower Babylonia, was thought to be the Larissa 
of Xcnophon, on the middle Tigi'is ; while Accad was either Sacada or 
Nislbis. Any slight resemblajice of name — any late authority of a, 
Talmudical or Arabic writer — was caught at, in order to fix what the 
scanty remains of primeval geography left completely unsettled. 



KoTB LXXXIX., p. 76. 

The follon-ing sites seem to have been determined beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt by the Babylonian and Assyrian Inscriptions r — 

1. "Ur of the Cbaldees, at Mugheir, on tie right bank of the Eu- 
phrates, not very far above its junction, with the Sliat-el-Hio. This is 
jiie true ChaldEea of Scripture and of History, an Armenian Chaldiea 
being a fiction of the Greeks. 

2. Calah at Nimriid, on the left bank of the Tigris, a little above its 
junction with the Greater Zab. (The Halah of 2 Kings' xrii. 6, is a 
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difierent place.) The province in which it stands long continued to be 
called Calaohene, (.Strab. xvi. 1, 5 1 i Ptol. id. 1.) 

3. Erech at Warka, (the Greek 'Oiixiii,) on the loft bant of the 
EupJiiates, and at some distance ftora the nver, about 35 miles N. W. 
of TJr. 

The following identifications, if not certain, are at least highly prob- 
able:— 1. Eesen with J^'M-Sftej-izMil, on the right bank of Uie Tigris, 
not verj far from its junction with tlie Lesser Zab. 2. Accad with a 
town in Lower Babylonia, calted Einsi Accad in the Inscriptions, the 
site of which is not yet determined. 3. Ellasar with Seniereh, IS 
milea S. E, of Warka, on the same side of the Euphrates. 4. Calneh 
with Niffer, in the same tract with Seiikereh and Warka, bnt much 
nearer Babylon, and about midway between the two streams, (See the 
author's Beiodotiii, vol. i. pp. 313, 447, 692, &C0 

For a description of the ruins of tJc and Erech, sec Mr. Loftus's 
Chaldita and Siisiaiia, pp, 138-134, and 162 et seqq, i for those of 
Calah, see Mr. Layard's Ifineceh and its Seniains, ch. ii. ct seqq. ; 
some accoTint is gi^en of Rcsen (KilehSAerghii^ in the same work, ch. 
sii. i and of Cahieh {Mfa-'j in the same writer's Nineveh and Babylon, 
ch. 5:xiv. 

Note XC, p. 76. 

See the account which Mr. Cyril Graham }ias gircn of his traycls ia 
this region in the Cambridge Essays for 1858, pp. 157-102. Compare 
Dr. Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, p. 118. 
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decided one. Wo entered upon tliia sea ivkh conflicting opinions. One 
of the party whs sceptical, axiA anothc>r, I think, a professed unbe- 
liever of the Mosaic accoimt. After twenty-two days' close investi- 
gation, if 1 am not mistalien, we were tmtoiimoia in the canvietion of the 
Irutk of tlie SeriptKial accatmt of the destruction of the cities of the 
plain." (^Narralive, ch. xvii. p. 253.) 



LECTURE III. 



See Konig, AUleslament. Sttidien, p. 63, et eeqq. ; Jahn, Einldiiing, 
ii. 1, p. 160 ; and Home's Introduction, vol. v. p. 35. 

Note H., p. 79. 

See Carpzov, Introductio ad Ubros Canomeos Vetei-ia Testamenii, part 
i. p. 213, who gives the following list of writers by whom this view 
has been, taken.; Theodoret, Procopiua,. Gregory the Great, Isidore, 
Eucherius, among the ancients ; among the moderns, Waltber, Calo- 
vius, Hugo, De Lyra, Cajelan, Tatablfe, Sistos Sinensis, Sanctius, 8e- 
rariuB, and Cornelius a Lapide." 

Note IH., p. 79. 

There is no reference to the Book of Joshua as the work of Joshua in 
Scripture. It is first assigned to him in the Talmud, The Tathers are 
divided in opinion as to its authorship. Aflianasius, for instance, 
includes it among the books " not written by the persons whose names 
they hoar and of whom they treat." tSyops- S. S. 5 10 ; Opera, vol. 
ii. p. 139, E.) 

Note IV., p. 79. 

See the summary of the arguments in Keil's Commentar ilier d. Buch 
Jos-ua, Einleitung, § 3, p. xlvii. Keil's conclusion is, " that the histor- 
ical references and the peculiarity of style completely ^prove the 
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BuppoBition that the Boolt of Joshua was written duving the coptiyity ; 
that they do not point to the times of Samuel, or Saul, or David, aa 
the date of its composition, but rather to those after Joshua, and vnthin 
a generatioK of his death. Who then," he asks, "was the author? 
Most probably one of the elders, who lived for some time after Joshua, 
and who liad seen all the works of Jehovah which he did for Israel, 
occupied himself at the close of his life with writing down, partly from 
recollection, partly from eonteraporary documents and other written 
notices, the things which he had himself witnessed, and thus composed 
the work which we possess under the name of Joshua." ' I should be 
disposed to acquiesce in this view. 

Note V., p. 81. 
DeWette boldly denies this, " The boolc," he says, ''nowhere con- 
tains any separate contemporary documents," (nicht einmal einzelne 
gleichieitige Bestandtheile enthalt es. EmUitung, § IBS, p. 213.) But 
KosenmQller, Jahn, and others, seem to have reason on their side when 
they urge, that the accounts of the boundaries of the fribea, (sv, 
21-62 ; xviii, 21-28 ; xix. 1-48,) and of the cities of the Levites, (xxi. 
13-10,) have all the appearance of such documents. Such a document 
is also, as it seems to me, the list of slaughtered kings in chapter xii., 
(verses 9-24.) It appears by ch. xviii. 1-10, and xxiv. 26, that such 
records were in use at the time ; and it is a reasonable supposition that 
they formed the basis upon which the author, who quotes them, com- 
posed his work. Eiohhorn observed long ago — " The aecoimt of the 
division of the land beari in many places the marks of a protocol, which 
from its ^erj nature never gives at once a brief sketch of the whole 
arrangement but deijcribea its gradu^l progress, and relates, one after 
another, all the alterations, impiovements, and additions, that were 
made from lime to time ' (Emleittmg, vol lu. p. 365.) Keil remarks 
recentlj — ""Whence come to the second part of the book, and observe 
the things of which it parhoularly treats ; how the history wMch it 
contains of tie division of Canaan amongst the fi'ibes is accompanied 
with full descriptions of the boundaries of the territory of each tribe, 
with catalogues of cities, and so on, we are necessarily led to the 

1 In (hB quotalfonB from ProfijBsor Kdl's learned and EensJble work, I follow Hie 
Trnnalation of Mr. J. Martin, whicli toraa thu fourteentli vulume of Clark's Fcrei^ 
I^totofieaJ Ziiiwj, New Sarlai, (Edinburgh, 18S7.) 
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oonolufion, tliat the writer availed himself of wHUm records, if not of 
o^cial documents." (Commentar, Einleitung, M ; P- 47, E. T.) Com- 
pare Home, Iiiiroduciion, vol. v. pp. 30, 37. 

Note TI., p. 81. 
See Carpzov, Introductto ad Libroa Canonicoa Velerts Teslam^nH, p. 
173, et seqq, ; and compare the ijuotation from Baba-Bathra in The- 
odore Parker's Translatioi of De Wetta, vol. i. p. 31. See also Home's 
IntroducHon, vol. v. p. 42. 

Note VII., p. 81. 
Compare Judges i. 21 with 3 Sam. v. 6-9. This passage, it is ad- 
mitted, " seems to belong fo the time of David." (Parker's lie Welte, 
vol. i. p. 206.] 

Note Vni., p. 81. 

The chronology of the Book of Judges is involved in great uncer- 
tainty. Several periods are vinestimated, as the time between the death 
of Joshua and the first servitude, the judgeship of Shamgar, and some 
portion of tiio reign of Abimelech. The servitudes added together 
occupy m years, and the periods during -which the land was at rest or 
under fudges occupv apparently 299 years, or if Samson's judgeship 
be included in the last servUude. (Jud. xv. 20,) 279 years. The total is 
thus 110, or 390 ' But m 2 Kings vi. 1, (tie entire period between the 
Exodus and the Dedication of the Temple is declared to have been no 
more than 480 jears Now it we take the lower of the two numbers 
derivable from Judges, and odd the sojourn in the wilderness, (40 
years,) the tune of Joshua's judgeship, (say 20 years,) the .interval 
between Joshua's death and the 1st servitude, (say 6 years,) the judge- 
ships of Eli, (-10 v<?ars,) and of Samuel, (rnore than 90 years, 1 Sam. 
vii. 2,) the reigns of Siul (40 years,) of David, (40 years,) and the 
three years of Solomon's reign before the Dedication, wo obtain the 
result of (390-f-40-|-20 + 5-|-40+20-f-40-(-40 + 3 = )698 yeara, 
or more than a century beyond the estimate in Kings. It is therefore 
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thought that the p d f h Ju Ig a must be reducetl ; and the term 
ordinarily assigned t th m I e of Eli and Samuel, ia fi-om 300 

to 350 years. (Sea h ma g al d es in the English Bible, and com- 
pare Clinton, Fasti H lien 1 p. 313, note ".) M. Bunsen, witb 
his usual boldness du th tmi still further, making the period 
&Dm && death of J hat that of Samson no more than 173 years. 
(See his Egypt, vol. iii. p. 288,) This is effected by giving Othniel and 
Deborah 8 years each instead of 40, by reducing the time between the 
2d and 3d servitudes from 80 years to 7, by shortening Oideon's pres- 
idency from 40 years to 10, and by regarding the line of Judges from 
Tola to Abdon as double, whereby 94 years are compressed into 48 ! 
If chronology be treated in this spirit, it is to be feared that it will 
shortly come to be regarded pretty nearly in the same light as the 
etymology of the last century, in which, it was said, "Vowels aregood 
for nothing, and consonants of small account." — 

Note IS., p. 83. 
Jahn, Miileiimig, § 46, vol. ii. p. 232, et seciq. Herbst, Einleitu-ag, 
vol. ii. p. 139, et se^q. ; Graf, Disserlatio de Ubrorum Samuelis et Regum 
composi(toJi«, &c. A good refutation of Jahn's theory will be found in 
Kitto's C]/c!opiedia, in the arUcle on the " Books of Samuel," vol. ii. p. 
'685.) 

Note X., p. 82. 

See Carpzov, Introdudio, &c., p, 213. Modern, critics mostly fake tha 
view that the Books of Samuel were merely foimded on tliese doc- 
uments. (See HSvemiok, EinleUimg, } 161 ; Stuart, History of the Old 
Testament Canon, § 6, p. 134 ; Eev. J. Eadie in Kitto's Cgeloprsdia, Tol. 
ii. p. 684 ; &c.) Home, however, with Carpzov (p. 215) and Span- 
heim, (Opem, vol. i. p. 367,) holds to the ancient view. (See his 
Introduction, vol, v, p. 48.) The difference between the two views i^ 
not great. 

KoTE XI., p. 63. 

Ahljah the Shilonite is mentioned as a contemporary of Solomon 
in 1 Kings xi. 29. As the visions of Iddo the seer were " against Jer- 
oboam the son of Nebat," he must have been, at the latest, contempct- 
raiy with Solomon's 
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KoTB XII., p. 34. 

De Wetto says correctly — " The history of Dmid contained in 
1 Chroii. x.-ssix., is in parts entirely consistent witli that m the 
books of Samuel ; but it is distLngiiisbed from tbat by biTing ser« al 
aamimts peculiar to itself, and especially by its Leritical accounts " 
(Einleitung, 5 188, p. 241 ; vol. ii. p. 261, of Pailier s Tranilahon ) 
"ucb accounts are particularly the following — I. Tlio listi of those 
irho joined David at Ziklag and at Hebron, (ch. -"lu ) 2 David 3 
imstnictiona to Solomon and the princes with regard to the templt, 
(eh. xxit. mid ch. ssviii.) 3. His offerings and those of the people, 
(eh. xxix. 1-9.) 4. His thanksgiving, and prayer, (ibid. 10-19,) S. His 
great sactiiice and installing of Solomon as king for the second time, 
(ibid. 20-25.) And, 6. The lists of the Levites, Priests, singers, por- 
.ters, captains, &c., as made out or appointed by David, (chs. xxii.— 
sxvii.) The remainder of the first book of Chronicles follows Samuel 
closely, in most passages almost to the letter ; e. g. 

1 CnRON. X. 1-10. 1 Sam. ssxi, l-IO, 
Now the Philiatinea fought a- Now the Philistines fought a- 
gainst Israel ; and the men of Is- gainst Israel : and the men of Is- 
rael fled from before the Pliilis- rael fled from before the Philis- 
tines, and fell down slain in mount tinea, and fell down slain in mount 
Gilboa, And the Philistines fol- Gilboa. And the Philistines fol- 
lowed hard after Saul, and afler lowed hard upon Sanl and apon 
hia sons ; and the Philistines slew his sons i and tlio Philistines slew 
Jonathan, and Abinadah ind Mil Jonathan, and Abinadab, and Mel- 
ehi-shua, the sons of &anl \.nd chi shua, Saul's sons. And the 
the battle went sore agimst 'lail battle went soro against Saul, and 
and the archtri ] t h and he the archers hit him ; and he was 
was wounded of the archers f-i, !0 e iv )unded of the archers, &c.. 



Note XHI., p. 84. 

That the seventy- eighth Psalm is a work of David's time, is apparent 
from its bringing the history down to him, and then closing abruptly. 
The title, " Maachil of Asaph," is an external confirmation of this view. 
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Even De Wctte appears tu aUow that Asaph was the author. (Einlei- 
timg, i 271, p. 36S.) In this Psalm are mentioned the following his- 
torical facts ; (1.) The giving of the law by Jehovah, (verse 6 ;) (2.) 
The eoniinoiid that it should be made known by fathera to their chil- 
dren, (verses 6, 6 ; compare Deut. iv, 9, &c. ;) (3.) the miracles 
wrought in Egypt, (verse 12 ;) (4.) the turning of the rirers, and (5,) 
other waters, into blood, (rerse 44 ;) (6.) the plague of flies, (v. 45 ;) 
(7.)of&ogs, (ib.;) (8.) of locusts, (v. 46;) (9.) orbaU,(v. 47 ;) (10.) 
the destruction by the hail of cattle as well as trees, (v. 48;) (11.) the 
death of (he flrst-born, (v. 61 ;) (13.) the employment of angeh in this 
destruction, (v. 49 ;) (13.) the divine leading of the Israelites out of 
Egypt, (v. 52 ;) (14.) the pillar of cloud (15.) by day, (v. 14 ;) (16.) 
the pillar of fire (17.) by night, (ibid. ;) (18.) the division of the Red 
Sea, (v. 13 ;) (19.) the standing of the water in a heap, (ibid. ; com- 
pare Ex. XV. 8 ;) (30.) the divine guidance of the Israelites through 
the sea, (v. S3 ;) (21.) the overwhelming of the Egyptians, (ib. ;) (22.) 
the frequent mumiuring in the wilderness, (verses 17-20 ;) (23.) the 
bringing forth of water from the rook, (v. 15 ;) (24.) in vast abun- 
dance, (v. 16 ;) (25.) the asking for meat, (v. 18 ;) (36.) the kindling 
of a fire against the people, (v. 21 ; compare Numb. xi. I ;) (2T.) the 
manna, (y. 34 ;) (28.) its coming down from heaven, (v. 23 ] compare 
Es. xvi. 4 ;) (29.) the ampleness of the supply, (v. 25 ;) (30.) the giv- 
ing of quails, (v. 27;) (31.) which were brought by a wind, (v. 28; 
compare Numb. xi. 30.) (32.) and lot fall <' round abou h it h b a 
tion," (v. 28; compare Numb. xi. 31;) (33.) h destn ti p "Tie 
which followed, (v. 31,) (34.) ."while the m a wa y m ir 
mouths," (v. 30; compare Numb. xi. 33;) ( th f rt 

provocations,, (w. 32, 37, &c. ;> (36.) the punishn n by n_um 
their days " in the wilderness, (v. 33 ;) (37.) the n Gi d n 

stilling up all his wrath," (v. 38 ;) (38.) the frequent repentances after 
punishment, and flwiuent relapses, (vv, 34^42 ;) (39.) the divine con- 
duct to the border of the Holy Land, (v. 54 ;) (40.) the casting out of 
the Heathen before them, (v. 55 ;) (43.) the division of the inheritances, 
(ib. ;) (42.) the cowardice of Ephraim, (v, 9 ; compare Josh. svi. 10 ; 
Judges i. 29;) (43.) the backdiding and idolatry in Canaan, (vv. 56- 
68 ;) (44.) the placing of the tabernacle at Shiloh, (v. 60 ;) (45.) ita 
capture, (v. 61 1) (48.) the great slaughter at the same time, (v. 63 ;) 
(47.) the slaughter of priests in the battle, (v. 64 ;) (48.) the punish. 
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ment of the captors bj emGrods, (v. 66 ;) (49.) the choice of the terri- 
tory of Judah for the final resting-place of the tabernacle, (v. 63 ;) 
(Sfi.) the choice of Mount Zion as the place where it should be set up, 
(ih. ;) (51.) the selection of David to be king, (v. 70 ;) (52.) his being 
taken "from the sheep-folds," (ibid.;) and (53.) the integrity and 
excellence of hia rule, (v. 72.) 

NoTK XIV., p. 85. 
Stanley's Sinai and PaUsline, pp. 132, 133, 

Norn XT,, p. 85. 

M. Bunsen supposes Ihat Assyi'ia, from the commencement of its 
Independence in B. C. 1273, was not only a powerful kingdom, but a 
great empire, holding Syria, Palestine, and even occasionally Egypt in 
subjection, ^Eg'jpt, -vol. jii. pp. 269, 280, fee.) But this -view restfl 
entirely upon Ctesias, a writer (as M. Bunsen confesses') of very low 
authority ; or lather it rests upon an odd jumble between the facts (?) 
of Ctesias and the dates of Herodotus and Berosus. Nothing is more 
plain &om the Assyrian inscriptions, the authority of which M, Bunsen 
admits,' than the gradual rise of Assyria to power during the 620 (626) 
years assigned by Herodotus to the Empire. Tiglath-Pileser I., whose 
date is fixed, with a near approach to certainty, in the latter part of the 
eleventh century B. C., gives a list of his four ancestors and predeces- 
flors which must reach back at least to B. C. 1200, wherein he calls the 
first of Ihem " the king who first oi^anized the country of Assyria ; " 
the second and third kings who were " established in the governmeat 
of Assyria;" and the fourth, his&tlier,"ihe subduer of foreign coun- 
tries i" while he calls himself " the illustrious prince who has pursued 
after the enemies of Asshnr and has subjugated all tJn earth." Yet his 
campaigns are only in the Kurdish mountains, in Armenia, Cappadocia, 
and upper Syria about Carchemish, He does not penetrate to Hamath, 
to Phcenicia, or to Damascus, much less to Palestine ; while he con- 
stantly declares that ho is engaged with tribes and countries which 
none of the Assyrian kings had ever before reached. (Sec the Great 

1 E^^l, vol. ul. p. J.1B, 5 I6U, p. 438. 
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Inscription, published by the Royal Asiatic Society,^ pp. 23, B-1, 31, 
42, &cO 

Note XVI., p. 85. 

See Wiitiiisoii in the author's Herodotus, vol. ii. pp. 374-376. Com- 
pare Bunseii, Egijpl, vol. iii. pp. 210, 211, 219-221, &c. 

Note XVII,, p. 86. 

See above, Note XV. Chushan-EisliathEum is placed by most Eibli- 
cnl chronologists between B. C. 1400, and B. C. 13jO M Himscn 
puts him a century later, (Egypt, vol. iii. p. 273.) Eveu H(.cordiiig 
to this latter view, he preceded Tiglatii-Pileser I. by ab vp a ti,nturi 

It is quite a gratuitous supposition of M. Bunsen's that Chushan 
Itishathaira was " a JMcsopotamlan satrap," (1. s. c.,) — the Aasyri'in 
satrap of Mesopotamia," (p. 289.) Scripture calls him king ^nd 
besides, the cuneiform monuments make it perfectly clear that Assyria 
did not extend her dominion to Aram-Naharaim (the Aramaic portion 
of Mesopotamia, or the country between the Khabour sod the Eu- 
phrates) till the middle of the twelfth century, M. Bunsen says, 
" There can necer have been, an empire in Eastern Syria coexistent with 
Assyria and Babylonia," (p. 233.) Why can there not ? If the Assyr- 
ian and Babylonian kingdoms of the early period be rightly appre- 
hended, there is no more difficulty in supposing a powerful Aramaean 
state in Western Mesopotamia, than in imagining the country divided 
up, as we must otherwise regard it, among a number of petty princi- 
palities. Chushan-i^shathaim, however, it is to be observed, reigned 
probably bsfiire the Assyrian independence 



Note XVni., p. Sfi. 

Moses says, "When he (i. e. Joshua) was destroying tho Canaanitcs, 
some fled to Agi-a, and sought Tharsis in ships. This appears from an 
inscription, carved on pillars in Africa, which is extant even in our 
own time, and is of this purport ; ' We, the ohiefe of the Canaaiiites, 
fleeing from Joshua the Bobber, have come hither to dwell.' " 71ist. 
A^-men., i. IS. 

I Pfhitcd by J. W. Parker, West Strsna, Looaon, 1867, 
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Note XIX., p. S6. 

Procopius expresses Iiimself as followa. Having mentioned Tigisis, 
(Tangiers,) a city of Numidia, he proeeeda — "Where there are two 
columns, made of white stone, near die great fountain, having carved 
upon them Phceniciaji letters, which read thus in the language of the 
Ph(EnIcians : — ' We are they who fled &om the face of Joshua the Rob- 
ber, the son of Nun.' " (De Bella Vandaiico, n. 10.) This is clearly 
the language of an eye-witness. Procopuis, it must be remembered, 
had accompanied Belisaiiua to Africa. 

Note XS., p. 86. 
(Suidas ad voc. Xuiuuv— -Canaan.) " And there are up to flie present 
time such slabs in Kumidia, contMning the following inscription ; — 'We 
are Canaanites, whom Joshua the Bobber drove out.' " 

Note XXI. p. 87. 
Keil, Comnientar iiber d. Bueh Josua, Einleitung, § 4, p. K. ; p. 51, 

E.T. 

Note XSn., p. 87. 

Mr. Keniick, who admits the existence of an inscription supposed to 
have the meaning given to it by the writers above quoted, decides that 
the inscription must have been mislnmslaled. (Fkcenida, p. 68.) He 
remarks that the esplanations of the Hecoglyphical and cuneiform in- 
scriptions which were furnished by those who professed to understand 
them to the inquisitive Greeks, read ue a lesson of distrust ; and suggests 
that a monument of the time of Joshua would have been unintelligible 
even to learned archieologists in the days of Justinian. But the monu- 
ment may have been national and genuine without its dating from with- 
in a thousand years of the time of Joshua ; and if the cuneiform and 
hieroglyphical inscriptions were not accurately rendered to the Greeks, 
it was less through ignorance than through malice that they were per- 
verted. In this case the translation given by the natives is clearly an 
honest one] and its peculiarities seem to me in its favor. The Arama- 
ism, ■' ;« ;is'/D<liTOu."' isadmitted to be " a plausible argument for the 
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correctness of the interpi-elation," (Eenriclt, 1, a. o.) The form of ths 
inacription, in which certain persona, not'namcd or described, apenk in 
the first person plural, which is said to be " wholly unlike that of genu- 
ine lapidary documents," [Kenrick, p. 67,) is no doubt unusual; but 
as certainly it is not impossible. The early cuneiform documents are 
commonly in. the first person.. And if the inscription were set up in a 
public place in Tingis, it would be sufficiently evident that by " we " 
was meant the people of tlie city. Besides, we are not sure that this 
■was the whole of the inscription. The authors who report it are only 
oonoemed with a particular passage. There may havo been a context, 
which would have taken away all appearance of harshness and abrupt- 
ness from, the record. 

Note XSHI. p. 87. 
Very few Ph(enician inseriptiona have been found in Africa of a later 
date than the age of Augustus. (See Gesenius's Momimenta ScHplvris 
lAngxusqve Ph/cniciie, pp. 13, 313-328.) The Latin language appears 
to have hy that time almost entirely superseded the Carthaginian for all 
public purposes. 

Note XSIV., p. 88. 
Herod, ii. Ii3. " IVithiii tliis periocl, they say that the sun has four 

times departed from hi? usual course, rising twice where he now Sets, 
and setting twice where he now rises." 



Note XXV., p. 88, 

" When Herodotus, the father of profene history, tells us, from the 
priests of Egypt, that their traditions had informed them, that in very 
remote ages the aun had four times departed from his regular course, 
having twice set where he ought to have risen, and twice risen where 
he ought to have set, — it is impossible to read this most singular tradi- 
tion without recollecting tha narrative in the book of Josliua, which 
relates, ' that the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hastened 
not to go down ahout 3 whole day ;' and the feet related in the history 
of Ilozckiah, ' that the sun went back ten degrees on the dial of Ahaz.' " 
fHome, Introduction to the Critical Siudy and Knowledge of Edy Scrip- 
ture, vol. i. p. 176. Compare Goguet, OHginea Legitm et Artiiim, vol. 
iii. p. 300.) 
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Note XXYI., p. S8. 
Three other explanations of the narratiTe in Joshua have been sug- 
gested. Grotius, Isaac Pejrerius, Spinoza, and others, conjecture that 
a miracle was wrought, but not an astrouomical one. Divine power 
caused, they think, an extraordinary refraction of the sun's rays, by 
■which it continued to light up the field of battle long after its disk had 
sunt below the horiaon. Michaelis, Schultz, Hess, and Dathe believe 
that nothing strange took place with regard to the sun, but that it con- 
UnuBi to lighten all night, in consequence of whicli the Israelites were 
able to continue the pursuit. Pinally, Keil has suggested that nothing 
marvellous or out of the common course is intended in the narrative. 
The words of Joshua, " Sun, stand thou still," &c., (or " Sun, wait 
thou," as he translates it,) were, he thinks, spoken tti the moiiting; and 
the piayer was simply that the sun might not set till the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies. The whole passage from verse 
12 to verse IS inclusive, he considers to be quoted from the poem 
known as "the book of Jasher;" and therefore he feels justified in 
explaining its language poetically : " If we had had before us simple 
prose or the words of the historian himselii" it would have been neces- 
sary to admit that the day was miraculously lengthened. But the 
words of a poet must be understood poetically. He remarks, that 
Uiere is no reference to the miracle in the rest of Scripture (for he fairly 
enough questions whether Hab. w 11 is such a reference) — a strange 
silence, if so great a miracle as thit commonly understood at the pres- 
ent day, was really wrought on the occasion. These views on the part 
of a learned Hebraist, and of one n ho has no prejudice against mira- 
cles, seem to deserve attention. (See K^l's Commentar aber d. Bitch 
Jostia, ch. X. pp. 177-193 ; pp. 251 260, E. T.) 

Note XXVII.," p, 80. 
Ap. Euseb. Prap. Ev. is. 30. " After this arose the prophet Samuel. 
Then, by the will of God, through the agency of Samuel, Saul was 
chosen king ; and he died after having reigned twenty-one years. Then 
David, his son, took possession of tlie kingdom, and discomfited the 
Syrians, v>ho dtoell by the river Biiphrates, and subdued Commagene, and 
the Assyriuis and Phcenicians of Galadene." 
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Note XXVni., p. 89. 
Fragtaenta Hiat. GraK., vol. iii. pp. 373, 374, "Fi. 31 ! " Now a great 
wliile after Ihis, one of the inlmbitants of the counlry, whose name vras 
Adad, reigned over Damascus, and the rest of Syria, except Phcenice. He 
made war with David, king of Judiea, and contended wiHi him in many 
hattles ; hut in the last, fought on. the hanks of the Euphrates, in which 
he was defeated, ie showed himself the foremost of kings in strength 
and valor. It may he said that Nicolas, heing the friend of Herod the 
Great, would have ready access to the eacred books of tlic Jews, and may 
have drawn his narrative thence. But the fragments of Nicolas do not 
indicate this. In the very few places where he touches ancient Jewish 
history, it is always in connection wilh his own country, and from a 
Damascene pomt of view. It is also to be remarked, that while he 
omits main features of the Jewish narrative, as the feet that the Syrians 
took part in the war against David as allies of the king of Zohah, he 
adds features not contained in tiiat narrative ; as the name of tlie Syrian 
king, the extent of his dominions, and the occnirenco of several battles 
before the last disaster. These points are quite compatible with the 
Jewish narrative, but they could not be drawn from it," 

Note XXIX,, p. BO. 

Eupolemus said, in continuation of tho passage above quoted: "He 

also made expeditions against tJie Iduraeans, and Ammonites, and 

Moabites, and Iturteans, and Nabata^ans, and Nabd*aiis." (Euseb. 

Prop. Ev. 1. a. c.} 

Note XXX., p. 90. 
See Dr. Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, pp. 2G3-264. 

Note XXXI., p. BO. 
See Heeren's Asiatic Nations, vol. il. pp. 119-126; and Kenrick's 
P/umicia, pp. 201-205. 

Note XXXH,, p. 91. 

The superior antiquity and preeminence in early lames of Sidon over 

Tyre has been disputed. Niebuhr in his Lectures (Vortrage Hher AUe 
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OescMckle, vol. i. p. 9i ; p. 78, E. T.) speaks of it as doubtful. Ajid 
the writer of the article on Phrenicia, in Dr. Smith's Dictimianj of 
Greek and Romasi Geographt/, endeavors to prove the contrarj, (vol. ii. 
p. 609.) But Ms arguments do Jiot appear to me very cogent. It is 
easy to undexstand how Tyre, wMah in later times completely eclipsed 
her neighbor, should have assertors of her superior antiquity ia the 
days of her glory, witiiout supposing that her claim was founded in 
justice ; but is iueaplicable that Sidon should in her lowest depression 
have succeeded in maintaining her claim against Tyre, unless there had 
been truth On her side. Mr. Kenrick appears to me to decide the con- 
troversy aright, when he concludes, that "Tyrs was probably at first 
only a dependency of Sidon." (See his Phrertieia, pp. 310-342.) 

There is one important argument in favor of lie early preeminence 
of Sidon, which ia not noticed either by Mr. Kenrick, or the writer 
in Smith's Dictionary. Sidon takes precedence of Ti/re in the early 
Egyptitm lisle. (See M. Bunsen's Eayjit, vol. iii. p. 214 ; and Cam- 
bridge Essays for 1858, Art. vi. p. 257.) 

Note XXXIH., p. 91. 

Homer makes no mention at all of Tyre or the Tyrians, while ho 
speaks of Sidon and the Sidonians repeatedly. (See Horn. II. vii. 
280, 290 , x\iii 741-744 , Od iv 618 , xv 117 and 42S ) He also in 
one passage uses " Sidonii as tlie name of Phoenicia m general ' It 
has been suggested thit hi, piefened 'Sidon' and " Sidonian ' fo 
"Tyre and "Tynan" because the vords are more ' sonorout ' 
(See Diet of (rresk and Roman Geography, I s c) But he wnuU 
scarcely on that account have so determmedlj- e\.clud(.d Tjie, the 
mire unportant city of the two at the tune vihen. he viTote, from all 
mention m. cithei (f his ] oemi 

Note SXXIV., p. 91. 
Sttabo in one place (xvi. 2, § 22) speaks somewhat obscurely on the 
subject j but in another (i. 2, § 33) he distinctly calls Sidon the mother 
city (r^f inirfamliv) ai all Phcenicia. 
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Note XXXV^, p. 91. 

Justin says, " The nation of the TyriauB was founded by the Phaaii- 
ciims, who, Iieing annoyed by earthquakes, left tbeii native country, 
and dwelt firet in the Assyiian marsh, but afterwards on the sea-coast. 
Here they built a city, which they named Sidon, from the ahundane* 
of fish ; for Sidoa is the Phcenician name for ^h. Many years after- 
wards, being overcome by the king of the Ascalonians, (i. e. the in. 
habitants of Ashkelon.) tliey took to their ships, and landing at Tyri 
founded a city there, a year before the overthrow of Troy.'* {Histwia, 
xviii. 3.) Tyre is here made an actual colony from Sidon. (Compare 
Isiuah xiiii, 12, where Tyre is addressed as " daughter of Sidon.") 

Note XXXTI., p. HI. 
Josephus calls Dius "a man who is believed to have been very exaci 
in Phfsnician history." (Contra Apion. i. 17.) He probably lived soon 
after the time of Alexander. 

Note 5XSYII., p. 91. 

Josephus distinctly Btafes that Menandcr drew his Phoiaiician history 
fr-ora native sources. Sec his treatise Contra Apian., i. 18 : " Now this 
man wrote an account of the acts performed among the Greeks and the 
Barbarians, under each of therr kings, taking ^eat pains to learn the 
history from the national literature of each people (Compare Anl. 
Jud. ix. 14.) 

Bins and Menander appear to haie been eilent abont Sidon, and to 
have made their Phomician histories little more than hntories of Tyre. 
(Sob theii fragments in C.'jIUller's ^-apn. Hist. Gr., vol. iv. pp. 398 and 
445-147.) 

Note XXXYHI., p. 91. 
The preSminence of Tyre over the other Phamician cities from the 
time of David to the close of Phcenician history, has never, I believe, 
been denied. It is indicated in Scripture by the uniform tenor of the 
prophecies, (Is.'xsiii. 1-18; Ter. xxv. 22, ilvii. i; Ez. xxvi.-xxviii., 
&c. i) on the monuments by the precedency assigned to Tyre in the 
lists of Phcenician towns, (Layard, Nineveh cmd Babylon, p. 356 ; Sir 
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ing i or perhaps Sidon did temporarily recover the preeminence from. 

about B. C. 680 to B C 480 in coneequence of Nebuchadnezzar's 

riege and destruction of Tjre Tyre, however, was rnanifestly once 

more the leading city at lie timi: of the invasion of Alexander. (Ar- 

dan, Exped. Alex., ii, 16, et Eeqq.) 

Note XXXIX., p. 91. 
See Kenrick's Fhn:nida, p. 6S. 



A "Hiiam, king of Tyre," is mentioned in an inscription of Tlglath- 
Pilcser n. (Sec the autiior's Herodotus, vol. i. p. 470.) 

Note XLI., p. 92. 
"Mapen, the son of Sirom," (or Hirom,) was king of Tyre at the 
time of Xerxes's expedition against Greece, (Herodot. vii. 98.) The 
name also occurs among the Phcenieians of Cyprus, (ib. v. 104.) 

Notu XIJI., p.- 92. 
The following is the passage of Menander concerning Iliram which 
Josephus has preserved to us ; — •' Now when Abibalus died, his son 
Hiram succeeded to the kingdom. He lived fifty-three years, and 
reigned thirty-four. He raised a bank on what was called ' the broad 
place,' and set up the golden pillar in the temple of Jupiter, Moreover 
he vtent aiid cut Umber from the mountain called Lebmum, for cedar beams 
for the roofe of the temples ; and tearing down the ancient temples 
he built new ones, and consecrated the groves of Hercules and Aataite, 
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and bmlt the temple of Hercules first in. the month Peritiiis, and after- 
words that of Astarte, when lie had marched against the Tityans, who 
refused to pay tribute. Having Eubdued them, he returned. In hia 
reign there was one Abdemon, a very young man, who solved the prob- 
lems which Solomon, King of Jerusalem, proposed." {Contra Apian., 
i. 18.) 

Note XLIII., p. 02. 
The words of Dins, as reported by Josephns, are— " On the death of 
Abibalus, his son Hiram became king. This man raised banks in the 
eastern part of the city, and made it larger, and united to it the temple 
of Olympian Jupiter, wMch before stood on an island by itself. He 
built a causeway between, and adorned thi^ temple with golden offerings. 
Moreover, he went up into Lebasion, and mtt timber to build temples. 
Now they say that Solomoit, who ruled over Jerusalem, seni riddles to 
Hiram, and asked fo receive riddles from him', on ths condition that the 
one who could not solve theiii should pay a sum of money to the one 
who solved them. "When Hiram had agreed to this, nnd was not able 
to solve the riddles, he paid a large sum of money as a forfeit. The 
account states, moreover, that one Abdemon, a man of TjTe, solved 
the riddles proposed, and proposed others himself, which Solomon 
being unable to solve, he forfeited a large sum to Hiram. {Conlru 
Apion., i. 17.) 

Note XLIV., p. 93. 

See Clem. Alex. Slromata, i. p. 386; "Hiram gave his own daughter 
to Solomon ... as Menander of Pergamus says." Compare Tatian, 
Adcerma Griecos, 37, p. 273. Mr. Kenrick thinks this was a mere 
" popular tradition," to which the intimate friendship between the two 
kings gave rise. He argues ■ that Hiram would not have married his 
daughter to Solomon, " since she could only have been a Bccondaiy 
wife," and he furUier urges the silence of Scripture. (See hia 
Fhtenida, p. 356.) The latter ia always a weak ground, and in the 
present instance is not fully sustained, since among Solomon's seconda- 
ry vrives are mentioned " Sidonian (i. e. Phcenician) princesses." The 
force of the former argument will depend on the relative gi'eatness 
which we assign to the two princes. I should be inclined to regard the 
power of Solomon as greater, and that of Hiram as less, than Mr. 
Keniick imagines. 
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"Willtmson, in the author's Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 375 ; Eunseii, Egypt, 
vol. iii. pp, 20G, 207. 

Note XL VI., p. 93. 

See Euseb. Pr^. Ev,, ix. 31-3*. The passage is also given among 
the &agraent3 of Tolyhistor, in Muller'a Fragmmta HUtoriconim Qrwco- 
rum, vol, iE, pp, 225, 226, Fr. 18. 

KoTE XLVH., p. 94. 
Egyptian chronology has been made out with tolerable certainty from 
flie Apis Etelte discovered fay M. Mariette, as far as the accession of 
Tirhakah, which appears to have been in B. C. 690. (Wilkinson, in 
the author's Herodotzis, vol. ii. pp. 380, 381.) Manetho's dynasties place 
between Tirhakah and the commencement of the 22d dpiasty a space 
of about 276 years. This would give B. C. 965 aa the date of S!ii- 
shak's (or Sesonchis') accession. Assuming from the Canon of 
Ptolemy B. C. 651 as the date of Evil-merodach's accession, we obtain, 
by following the lino of the kings of Judah, B. C, 976 for the acces- 
sion of Bchoboam, and B. C. 1016 for that of Solomon. This is as 
near an agreement as we could reasonably expect, between two chro- 
nologies both of which are somewhat ml 



Note XLVm., p. 94. 
Sesonchis is the form used by Afiicanus, Sosonchosis that adopted 
by Eusebius. (See (he Piagments of Manetho, collected by Mans. C. 
Mnllcr, in his Fragments Hist. Gr., vol. ii. p. 590, Bra. 60 aiid 61.) 



See 'Wilkinson, in the author's Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 377, and Bunaen, 
Egypt, vol. iii. p, 2*1. 

1 Tlia dates fni'nisliej b; the Apfs elOx prore that Msnethi^ lists, sa yis hacs &s<a, 
tlie chronology of the Israelite and ol tlie Jewish kings. 
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The 21st, or first Tanito dynasty, belonged to the sacerdotal caste, 
and ill various respects bore a peculiar character. "With SheshoDlt, the 
Erst king of the 22d, or first Bubastite, dynasty, wo hayo a return to 
the old character of Egyptian monorchs. ("Wilkinson, in the auttior'a 
Herodotus, vol. ii. pp. 375, 376; Bunsen, Eff'jpl, vol. iii. pp. 220, 221, 
and 241.) 

Note L., p. 94. 

See Euscb. Fr-rep. Ev., ix. 34. 

XoTE LI„p. 94. 

Ibid. 1. 8. c. '■ jSfow TheopLilus says, that Solomon sent the surplus 

of gold lo the king of the Tyrians, and that this last made a life-like 

statue of his daughter, of full length, and for a covering to the statue 

a hollow pillar of gold." 

Note LIT., p. 95. 
See the author's llerodolus, vol. i. Essay vii. pp. 490, 491. Compare 
Lajard's Nineveh and Bahijtoii, pp. 634, 635. 

Note LIH., p. 96. 

Ninmeh and Bahtjlon, ch. xxvi. pp. 650 and 655. Por an account of 

the structures at Susa and Persepolis, see Mr. Loftus's Chaliltsa and 

Smiana, ch. xxviii. pp. 364-380, and Mr, rergusson's elaborate work. 

The Palaces of NiiiBveh restoi-ed, pp. 95-100. 

Note LTV,, p. 86. 
Fergusson's 'Pii?iwe3 of Nineveh restored, pp. 272-276; compare 
Layard's Nineveh and Babylon, eh. xxvi. pp. 649, 650. 



Kec Porter says, " The total height of each column is 60 fcct ; the 
circumference of the shaft is sixteen ; the length from the capital to tlio 
for, /&r(i/-/oKr feet." {Travels, vol. i. p. 633.) In another part of the 
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ruins, he measured two pillars, the total height of which, including 
capital and tor, fias forty-five feet. (Ibid, p, 690.) Tho lacaauremcnts 
adopted by Mr. Fergusson are, for the palace of Darius, 20 feet ; for 
the haU of the Hundred ColmnuB, 25 feet ; for the Propykeum of 
Xerxes 46 feet, 9 inches l and for the Hall of Xerxes, 64 feet. {The 
Palaces of Nineveh restored, pp. 108, 125, 158, and 177.) 

Note LVL, p. QG. 

See Kugler's Handbuch tUr Kunslgeschichlc, p. SI. 

Note LVH., p. 97. 
Even Mr, Lajard, while admitting that " Eome of the Assyrian 
sphinxes may have been overlaid with gold, lilce the cheruhim in Sol- 
omon's temple," adds in a note, "I cannot, however, but espress my 
conviction that much of the metal called gold both in the sacred writ- 
ings and in pro&ne authors of antiquity, was really copper, the ori- 
chalchum of the Greeks, such as was used in the bowls and plates dis- 
covered at Nimroud." (^Nineveh and Boiffloii, p. 652.) But metal of 
this slight value would hardly have been torn with violeuce from a 
sacred building, as the plating appears to have been from the fourth 
stage of the Btrs Mmmd. It is further to he remarked, that in the 
classical accounts the golden beams, &c., are distinctly said to liave been 
fer less numerous than the silver ones. Polybius says of the palace at 
Ecbatana — for although it was built entirely of cedar-wood and 
cypress, yet none of the wood work was exposed, but the beams, and 
the panels, and the columns in the porches and peristyles were plated, 
towe with sillier and some tci/h gold, and the tiles trere all of silrer. 
And again, the temple . . . had columns covered wifh gilding, and 
there were veiy many silver titles in it, and there were a feu- golden 
plinths, but a great mani/ siher ones remaintd. (Bk. x. ch. 27, { 10 and 
512.) 

Note LVm., p. 97. 



For the use of gold in omimentition by the Phoaiicians, Bee above. 
Notes XT.T TT. and LI. ; and (ompire iLcnrick's Phcenida, p. 252, and 
O. Muller's Handbwh dei irchatilogit. der Kunst, p. 273, 2d edition. 
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For its 1138 by the AaBjrrians, see Mr. Layard's Mnevek and Babylon, 
pp. 661, 652.' For its use by the BabyloniauB, see the last Note, and 
compare the author's Herodotim, vol. i. p. 213, note '. 

Note LIX., p. S7. 

Menander, Fr. I : "This man (1. e. Hiram) raised a bank on what 
was called ' the broad place,' and set up a golden pillar in the temple 
of Jupiter." Compare TlieopMlus, as quoted in Note LI. 



See Mr. Kemick's Plmnida, p. 252. 

Note LXI., p. 97. 
Layard's Nineesh and Babylon, pp. 195, 1B6. 

Note LXn., p, S7. 
Ibid. p. ISO. 

Note LXII. b, p. 88. 
See Mr. Kenrick's Plmmcia, p. 354. 

Note LXIU., p. 98. 

The geographic accuracy of this portion of Scripture ia even more 
Btriltiug than that of the Pentateuch. Dr. Stanley says, " It is impos- 
sible not to be struck by the constant agreement between the recorded 
history and the natural geography both of the Old and New Testament. 
To find a marked correspondence between the scenes of the Sinaitic 
mountains and the events of the Israelite wanderhigs is not much, per- 
haps, but it is certainly something towards a proof of the truth of the 
whole narrative. . . . The detailed harmony between the lifb of Joshua 
and the various scenes of his battles, is a slight but true indication that 
we are dealing not with shadows, but with realities of flesh and blood. 
Such coincidences are not usually found in fables, least of all in fables 
of Eastern origin." (Sinai and Palestine, Preface, p. xviii.) And 
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d a neehbulf urth, scveiiUi, and eleventh 

in n nu poin of a e ent 1 ought to light by recent rc- 
a hes ma be nen n 1 ) he po tio of the Hagarites or Ha- 
c H s o the ea t of the land of dil ad, towards or upon the 
Euphra e (1 CI ron v 9 10 ) wh ch a tie exact locality where they 
found th e four eentur a !at r c an inscription, of Sennacherib. 
I^Sce the authors Iferodutia, toI. i. p. 47u,) (2.) The existence of 
female sovereigns among the Arabs about this period, which is shown 
by the mention of certain " Queens of the Arabs " in the inscriptions 
of Tiglath-Pileser and others. (Ibid. pp. 4T0 and 473.) (3.) The 
continued importance of the Moabitea and Ammonites which appears 
by the occurrence of their namoa' in the inscriptions among the ene- 



KoTE LXIV., p. 99. 

The great Assyrian Empire of Ctesias, which was ssud to have ex- 
tended from Egypt to India, and to ha^e lasti'd about 1300 years, &om 
about B. C. 2182 to B. C. 870, is one of the most p'ilpible contradic 
tiona of Scripture which profane history fununhes Hence it was 
genei'ally accepted and maintained by the French histoiiina of the last 
century. Equally opposed to Scripture is the Median Empire of 
Ctesias, commencing in li. C. 876 with the destruction ot Nineveh, 
and continuing to the time of Cyrus. It was for a long time considered 
doubtful among histoiacal critics whether the authority of Ctesias or 
that of Herodotus was to prevail ; but as time went on, as the impor- 
tance of Berosus's history eame to be recognized, and more especially 
when the cuneiform monuments began to be deciphered, the star of 
Ctesias began to pale and his credit to sink. Niebuhr long ago re- 
marked, that Ms Assyrian history was " wholly to be rgected." 
(Vorti-age flier AU. GeiehUht., vol. i, p. 16 ; p. 12, E. T.) M. Bunsen, 
even while making use of him, allows that he was " a confused and 
uncritical writer." (Egypt, vol. iii. p. 432.) CoL Mure (Language 
and laieralitra of Atieient Greece, vol. Y. p. 484) Calls him " an autiior 
of proverbially doubtful veracity." Even his apologists can now say 
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little more in his defence, than that " there is no positive eTidence for 
charging him -with wUfidtij falsifying history." (See the article on 
Ctesias in. Dr, SmiOi's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, vol. i. 



NorB LXV., p. 100. 

See Norton's Disquisition on the Old Testament in Ilia Gaiuineness 
of the Gospels, vol u p 4fl8 De "Wctfe, after objecting to the miracles 
and prophecies rtcoidi,d m bamuel, says, "Elsewhere the narrative 
beais the ouals of a genuine history, and where it is not partly derived 
from contemporary documents — as it is in some places — it is yet 
drawn from an oral tradition, very lively and true, and is only di^- 
turhed and confused here and there." {Einleittmg, § 178, p. 222 ; 
Parker's T)ansliftion, vol ii p 210.) He also finds "autheniic hk- 
tonca! aecounla ' m the books of Kings. (Ibid. 5 183, p. 233 ; vol. ii. 
p. 230, E. T.) 



LECTURE IV. 



See Lecture m., page ) 



Note IU., p. 103. 
The author of Chronieles refers us etSier to •• the book of the 
Kings," (2 Cbr. xxiv. 27,) or more explicitly to "the book of tlie 
Kings of Israel and Judah," (2 Chr. xxvii. 7 ; ixviU. 26; xxxii. 32 ; 
ssxv. 27.) But the author of Kings throughout distinguishes between 
" the book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah," (1 Kings siv. 19! 
XV. 7, 23 ; xxii. 46 ; 2 Kings viii. 23 ; xii. 19 ; xiv, IS, &c.,) and " the 
book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israfl. (1 Kings xiv. 19; 
XV. 31 ; syi. S, 14, 20, 27; xii. SB; 2 Kings i. 18; i. 34; xiii. 8, 
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12 ; &c.) The most probable esplaiiation of this differoncG is, that the 
tH-o documents were originally separate, having beeu drawn up in and 
for the two different kingdoms ; but that by the time of tte writer of 
our books of Chronicles they had been united in one, and were known 
to the Jews nnder the title which he uses. (Sea Keil, Apologetiseher 
Yersuch ilhsr die BilcAer der Ckronik, p. 252. et seqq. And compare Ha 
Commenlar liber die Bucher dsr KOnigs, Einleitung, J 3 ; p. 18, E. T.') 

Note IV., p. 104. 
This seems to be the real meaning of the difficult passage in Chron- 
icles, (2 Chr. XX. 34,) which our translators have rendered incorrectly 
in the test, but corcectlj', so far as the letter goes, in the margin ; — 
" Now the test of the acta of Jchoshaphat, first and last, behold, they 
are written in the words of Jehu, the son of Ilanani, who was made 

to asceiul into the book of the kings of Israel " fibsh "VllHi 

i«"1'fl^ laia nCD-i^ ~i.e. who (the author being identified with iij 
work) was transferred or removed to the book of the Kings of Israel. 
The LXX. interpreters paraphrase rather than translate when they say, 
"who wrote a book of the Kings of Israel" (_:!; xixrivQai/n fii^i.wi' 
(li^oiUvv 'loQoi])..-) Compare Keil, 1. a. e. 

Note V., p. 10-1. 
See 2 Chron. zxzii. 32. Our translators have destroyed the force of 
the passage by following the LXX. and intjirpolating the word " and." 
"The rest of the acts of Hezekiah," they say, "iuid hia goodness, 
behold, they are written in the vision of Isaiah the prophet, the aon of 
Amos, and in the book of the kings of Judah and Israel." But in the 
original there is no " and : " the passage runs, " the rest of the acts of 
Hezekiah, and his goodness, behold, they are written, in the -vision of 
Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amoa, in the baolc of the kings of Judah 
and Israel." 

Note VI., p. 104. 

The 36th, 37th, and 33th chapters of Isaiah arc almost identical with 

a part of the 18th, the 19th, and the 20th chapters of the second Book 

1 ConimEjitarj on llio Books of Kings, by Karl Friedrich Koil, D. D., translalcii by 
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of icings. The elightneas of their differences ivill best be seen by pla- 
cing an extract oc two in parallel colmnng ; ■ — 

2 Kings. Iswbu. 

Chap xvm 17^20 And th- Chap, xxxvi. 2-5. And the 

King of Assyiia sent Tarlaa and lun^ uf Assytisi sent Itab-ahakuh 

Rabsaiis and Rah-shakwh from fiom Lachish to Jerusalem imto 

Lichiih to King Hezekiah, w ith King Hezekiah with a great army, 

a gieat hO(.t agavi^t Jerusalem And he stood by the conduit of 

And they Tcat tip and came to Jem the upper pool in the highway of 

acdfm And whett they leeie come the fuller's field. Then came forth 

HP, they came and stood by the untO Mm Eliaiiini, Hilkiah's boh, 

conduit of the upper pool, whith which was OTer the house, and 

IS m the highway of the fullers Shebiia the scribe, and Joab, 

field And when they hid called to Asaph s son, the recorder. And 

the hijig there ctme out to Hum Rab ihakeh said unto them, Say 

Ehakim, the son of HJkiah, whii-h je now to Hezekiab, Thus sailh 

w Ha over the household and Sheb- the great king, the King of Assyr- 

im the Bcnbe, and Joah the son of la, T\ hat confidence is this wherein 

Asaph the recoidsr And Eab thoutrustest ? I saj, [sayest thou,] 

shakeh said unto them, fepealt le but they are but vain woi-ds, I liave 

now to Hezekiah, Thus eaith the counsel and strength for war : now 

great kim; the King of Assyria, on whom dost thou trust, that 

"What confidence is this nhercm thou rebellest against me ? 
thou trustest? Thou sayest — but 
they are but Tain words — I have 
counsel and strength for the war. 
Now on whom dost thou trust, 
that Ihou rebellest against me ? 

Ciiflp. six. 15-19, And Heze- Chap, xsxvii. 15-20. And He/- 

kiab prayed before the Lord, aiid ekiah prayed wito the Lord, saying, 

said, O Lord God of Israel, which O Lord of hosts, God of Israel, 

dwellest between the cherubims, that dwellest between the cher- 

thou art the God, even thou alone, ubinis, thou art the God, even thou 

of all the kingdoms of the earth ; alone, of all the kingdoms of the 

thou hast made heaven and earth, earth | thou hast made heaven and 

Iiord, bow down thine ear and earth. Incline thine ear, Lord, 
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th fore they have destroyed them . 


ih i L I Glib 


N w therefore, Lord our God, 


se 1 th tl u t f 1 


s from his hand, that all the 


h d th t n th Ivm d m f th 


k gdoma of the earth may know 


eaith m V ki th t tl u t tl 


tl t thou art the Lord, e-veu thou 



This agreement is chiefly between the last chapter of Jeremiah and 
the 34th and 35th chapters of the second Book of Kings. It is fully 
equal to that above exhibited between Kings and Isaiah. 



Keil, Comm^ltar Uhei- die Bilc/ier dor KOnige, Einlcitung, J 3 ; p. ID, 
E. T. 



De "Wette, Einleitimp. { 184, p. 334 ; toI. ii. p. 341, Paiker's Trans- 
ladon ! Bertholdt, Einhitung, -vol. iii. p. 154, et seqq. 

Note X., p. 106. 

This has been well shown by Havernick, {EinleUtaig, } 1T6, toI. ii. 

p. 201, et segq.,) and Keil, (Versuch fiber die Backer der Chronik, p. 

199, et seqq.) Keil, however, appears to mc to go too far when he 

denies that the author of Chronicles jnade any use at all of Kings, 

27* 
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(Commeiitar Uber die Backer tier KOnige^ Eiulcitung, } 3 ; p. 
1, E. T.) Such passages as the subjoined show something rt 
the mere use of a common authority : — 



inci Solomon githetel chaiiota 
n 1 horsemen an I ho hid a thou 
!i3 1 ind fom hundred chariots 
n 1 tn ell e thou and horsemen 
1 ich he placed m flie chaiiot 
It 9 and with the king at Jem 



I KivQi, \ 2C "9 
And Silomon g-ithcrtl together 
chariots and hurt n en and he 
hid a thousand and four hundred 
chariots and twche thousand 
horsemen whom he bestored m 



the c 






ttith 



Eikm And the king 


made oilver 


the kmg It J(iu ilem And th 


n 4 lold at Jerusalem 


as plenteous 


kiiign 


ndi. silver to be m Jerun 


as stones and cedar 


trees made 


km s. 


1 plenteous as =tone' and 


he IS tie sicamorp tr 


es that ari. 


cedars made he to be as tl e aytt 


m the vale tor abundance And 


< 


leesthat are ii the vale for 


fcolumon had ho 






e Ai 1 Soljmon lad 


of Egyit and 




ought out of Eg\pt anl 


king s merchints 






m the kings merchants 


yarn at a price. A 






the linen yam at a price. 


tip anil broii(/?it fo 






anot came np and ^^mt met 


a chaiiot iai sis. 






for six hundred shekels 


of silver, and a 






and a horse for a hun- 


dred and fifty: 






fifty; and so for all the 


they out [horses] 






the Hittitea, and for Ihe 


of the Hittitos, an 






yria, did they bring if,em 


of Syria, hy their m 






it means." 



Compare also hr K gs sv. II, 12 ; 2 Chron. 

XTi, 11-14 ivith 1 Kings xt. 23, 24 ; 2 Chron, xxii. 10-12 with 2 Kings 
xi. 1-3 ; 2 Chron. sxiii. 1-21 with 2 Kings xi. 4-20 ; and 2 Cluon. 
xxsiv. 8-33 ivith 2 Kings xxiii. 6-20. In almost all these passages, 
however, the Chronicler introduces points not mentioned by the author 
of icings, so that he evidently does not trust to him as his sole 
aathority ; e. g. 



Id fcroDght forth," la IJi9 othi 
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2 ChboN, xvi. 1H4. 1 KlsGs xv. 33, 24. 

And, behold, the acts of Asa, The refit of the acts of Asa, and 
first and last, lo, they are written all Ms might, and all that he did, 
ill the book of tlie tings of Judah and the cities ivhich he built, are 
and Israel. And Asa in the thirty they not written in ths book of 
ofid iiintk year of hii rei^ was dis- the Chronicles of the kings of 
eased in hia feet, imttl Ms disease Judah ? Nevertheless, in the time 
uxis exceeding great ; t/et in his dia- of his old age he was diseased in 
ease he sought not to ike Lord, hut to his feet. And Asa slept with his 
the physicians. And Asa slept with fathers, and was buried with hia 
his fethers, and died in the one and feithers in the city of David his 
fortieth year of his reign i and they father; and Jehoshaphat his eon 
buried him in hia own sepulchres reigned in Ms stead. 
ickieh he had made for himself in 
the city of David, laid laid Mm in 
the hed mhioh vtaa filed with mneet 
odors and divers kinds of spices pre- 
pared by the (^Kiihecariet^ art ; and 
they made a very great hurntng for 
hint. And Jehoshaphat, &c. 

Note XI., p. 106. 

See the remarks of Mons. C. Muller, prefixed to his collection of the 
frsgments of Manetho in the Fragmeata liistoHcorum Gracanim, vol. ii. 
pp. 614, 615. 

Note Xn., p. 108. 

The discrepancies between the bonks of Chronides, on the one hand, 
and the books of Samuel and Kings, on the other, have been largely, il 
not forcibly, stated by De Wette, {Eialeitimg, } 190, p. 244, et seqq.,) 
and his comraenlator, Mr. Theodore Parker, (tqI. ii. pp. 266-306.) A 
sa^sfactocy explanaUon of the greater number will be found in Keil's 
ApologetiscJier Versuch, to which the student is refei red, a-i well as to 
Berfhean's Commentar, of whith a translation has lecently appeared.' 
Some, however, as the difference of numbers and names, cannot but 

1 This franalatltiii f^imi. tliv lallcr poitiDn of Ihe ICtli volome of Cloik'! Psrtis" 
TitelogioA I^irary, Kew SsriM, Edinburgh, 18S7. 
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remain disci'epancies ; in. these we may be allowed tn suspect corrup- 
tions of tiip original text, by cni'elessiiess in transcription, or by the 
insertion of marginal addenda. {See tha oscellent remarks of Professor 
Stuart, Defence of the Old Testament Omon, § 6, pp, 143-145 ; and 
compare the article on Chronicles, in Kitto's Cyolop/sdia.) 

Note Xm., p. 107. 
See Mr, Vance Smilli's Prop/iecies relating to Nineveh aitd the Auyri- 
am, p. 76. The speciEil object of this work is to elucidate a cerlain 
portion of the prophecies by the light tlirown upon them firom. the coa- 
ijectcd histories of the Aasjiians and the Hebrews, Similar efforts have 
been made in Germany by Hitzig,' Otto Stranss,' and others. 

NoTii SIV., p. 107. 
Jonah is commonly placed somewhat earlier ; but Ms work (if it be 
his, which is doubtful) belongs rather to the historical than (he pro- 
phetical Scriptures. 

Note XV., p. 108. 

By Paley, in his Tlorce PauUna, a work which for closEuess, clear- 
ness, and cogency of reasoning, has neyer been, surpassed, and rarely 
equalled. 

Note XTI., p. 109. 

The kings of Israel and Judah mentioned in the Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions are, Jehu, Menahem, lle?,ekiah, and Monasseh. Jehu's name 
appears on the Black Obelisk in the British Museum, a momunGnt of 
the Old Empire, dating probably from about B C 870 ; Menohem is 
meulioned by Tiglath-Pileser II , the first monarch of the New Empire, 
who b^an to reign in B. C, 7i7 , Hezekiah occuis among the enemies 
of Sennacherib, who did not ascend the throne till about B. C. 700 ; 
and Manasseh is found among the tributaries of Seonacherlb's son, 
Eaarhaddon. No doubt the Scriptural names have helped to determine 
the date of the monuments ; but putting those names aside, and look- 

1 Z\Ml Elciaen Fropheten erklirt, Leipslc:, 133S. 
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iiig merely to forma of Innguage, style of wriling, character of eciilp- 
ture, and position of the nioriumciits when in situ, I believe no cunni- 
form. scholar would hesitate as to the relatiTC antiquity to be assigned 
to them. 

Note XVU., p 

The practice of calling cities after the m un h, 

always prevailed in the East. Perhaps th -n istan 

thnt of liamesses — the Beth-Ramcses tb H P pyr S 

Note LSXXVn., on Lecture II., p. 28 1 Ass na w 

ncqiiainted with the practice we know f b se S wh 

called the city which be built a little to N Bet 

Sargina, or Diir-Sargina, "the abode of & g Esa h d 

one of his Inscriptions, says, " A city I built. City of Esarbaddon I 
CHlle<l its name."' In more recent times the names Ahmed-abad, 
Shereef-abad, Hyder-abad, Sc, have had a similar origin, 

Samaria is only called Beth-Khumri in the earlier inscriptions. From 
the time of Tiglath-FOeser II., the term used is Tsaminn. 

Note XVIlt., p. 110. 
So ■Wilkinson, in the author's Ilemdoha, vol. ii, p. 376. Jf. Bunscn 
reads the legend JiUah McM, and tianslates (not very intelligibly) 
" Judah, King," (See hia Egypt, vol. iii. p. 242.) He agrees, how- 
ever, as to its intention, and views it as a proof of Sheshonk'a having 
made an expedition to Jerusalem. 

Note XIX., p. 110. 

There were three Osorkons iu the 21st dynasty, aceordbig to the 
monuments, though Manetho mentioned but one. Osorkon. I. was the 
son and successor of Shishak. It is just possible that he may have been, 
the assailant of Asa.' Sir G. Wilkinson, however, regards Osorkon 
II., who married the great granddaughter of Shishak, as niore natu- 
rally the contemporary of Asa, the great grandson of Solomon, since 
Solomon and Shishak were contemporaries. (See the author's Hei'odo- 
lits, vol, ii.'p. 378.) 
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N)rE W 1 111 

Jlenander ^ail — On tlie death of Uinm hg ton 13al azar 
(read Bilthazar) oucceeded to the kingdom He Intd 43 jean and 
reigned 7 Attet him came his son Ibdaatratus (reid ibdastai 
tus ) who hved 29 jeira and reigned S Ag'unat this man the four 
sons of hiB nurse coniipiied and slew him nhtreupon the eldest 
of these biotheis reigtied 12 yeira After the e cime Asfartuf, 
the Eon of Deleaatirtus nho hved 6i years ind reigned 12 Hs 
brother Aserymus tiucceedcd hira l\mg 64 years and legimg 9 
He ■was dam by his brother Thples -who look posseioion of tie 
kingdom, but reigned onlj 8 months -when he ivaa muideied m 
the 50th jeir of hia age by Ithobalus ( e Ethbaal) the piiest of 
Astarte who reigned 32 years and hied 68 (\p Joseph Coirf a 
ipionem i 18 ) We have thus from the d ith of Hiram, which can 
not have taken place till the 26th jtar of Solomona reign (I Kings 
i\ 10 14) the following senea — BalthaMr 7 years Abda tartus 
9 years his tuttessor 12 jears A taitus 12 years Aser\mus, 9 
jcots Pheles eight months totU 49 years and eight months In 
Ahab'fi case wo haye Jeroboam, 23 years ^alab 2 years; Baasha, 
24 years; Elah, 2 years; Omri, 12 years total 62 -^e-iis; to which 
must be added some 10 or 12 years for the Cicoso of "lolomon's reign 
over Hiram's. It thus appears tiiat Ahab ascended the thione about 20 
or 23 years after Eth-baal. 

Note XXI., p. 111. 

See Kemiek's Phcenicia, p. 362 ; Bunsen's Efft/pt, yol. iii. p. 428 ; 
Keil'a Commentar, (p. 2S9, E. T.,) &c. 

Note XSII., p. 111. 
The term " Zidonlans " seems to bear the generic ecuso m 1 Euiga 
kI. 1 and 5 ; and 2 Kings xxiii. 13 ; but the speciHc in Judges x. 
12, and syiii. 7, The eaily preeminence of Sidon (see Note XXXII. 
to Lecfute HI.) sufficiently accounts for the generic use, which was 
well known to the Greek and Latin poets, (Hom. Od. xiiL 285 ; Soph. 
Fr. Ixxxii. ; Eurip. Hel. 1429 ; Virg. ^n. i. 446, &c.) 
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Note XXIII., p 113 

See Josephus, Ant. Jutl. viii. 13 : " Mcnanilei also mentions tlii.3 
drought, writing thus in iJie Acta of Ithob'iliit., king of the Tynans ; 
'Under this man there ivas a want of rain from the month Hyper- 
beretseus fo the same month of the following ycir But when, he 
made sapplieation, there was a violent thunder storm ' " May we con- 
nect the " supplication " in tie last clause with that of Elijah on Mount 
Carmel, (1 Kings xviii. 42, 43,) which OTeihung the Tyrian territory ? 



Note XXIV., p. 112. 
5 history of Syria has come down to us. Nicolas of 
Damascus, whose influence with Herod tho Great and with Augustus 
must have given hira access to any arehives that Damascus or the other 
Syrian toiras may hi^e possessed, appears to have introduced a short 
sketch of ancient Syrian histi 
work, which treated mainly of 
preface to the Iragmcnts of N a F g H Gr., vol. iiL 

p. 313.) Of this sketch, h » uif tun tt possess hut 

three short fiagments, preier d phu The first of 

these relates the sojomn of Ab m Dm n is way from 

ChaldEca to Canaan — a sojou n d g m pp from the fact 

that Abraham's steward n as a D na en but ahsjirdly 

makes Abraham "kmg of Da as u during h ta Fr. 30.) The 
second has been gi^en at leng h in h n L e HI. (Nota 

XXVni.) . The third is interp d y J phus b g upon the 
Sjrian war of Ahab but its ru n o f Baaslrn. It 

runs thus : " Now when he d et H dad I h p ferity reigned 

for ten generations, each one mhetiting from his lather, together with 
the royal authority, the same name also, like the Pharaohs in Egypt. 
But the third, who was the mightiest of all these, wishing to avenge 
his grandfather's defeat, marched against the Jews, and took the city 
now called Samaria." (Fr. 31.) It is evident that Hadad HI., who 
■was the grandson of David's antagonist, cannot have contended against 
Ahab, 140 years afterwards. Nicolas undoubtedlj' intends the antag- 
onist of Baasha, half a century earlier, whose inroad was completely suc- 
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cessfiil, and wlio reduced Snmniia to a sort of subjection, (I Kings xv. 
20 ; xs. 34.) With respect to the continuance of the name and family 
of Hadad on the Damascene throne for ten generationa, Nicolas ap- 
pears to be at variance with Scripture. Seemingly he takes no account 
of the break in the lino caused by the usurpation of Hazael. Peiiaps 
in Syrian history this vas glossed over, and Haiael regarded as having 
had a claim of blood. At any rate it is remarkable that he adopted 
the family name of the preceding dynasty for his son, who is called 
Ben-hadad in 2 King? siii. 3. 

Ko-rn SXV., p. 113. 
See the Black Obelisk insciiption, which has been rcry aocuiately 
translated by Dr. Hincks, in the Diiiliit Umversilij Magazine for Octo- 
ber, 1853. Compare the author's Bei-adotiia, Tol. i. pp. 484, 465. 

Note XXVI., p. 113. 
" Benhidad the king of Sjna gathered all his ho^t together ; and 
there were thirly and two iings with him and horses and ehariots." 
(1 Kings IT 1 ) Number (hee an armi like the am y which thou 
hast lost, horse for loae ani chanot foi chanot (Ibid, verse 25.) 
The Syrian aim es appc r m the Black Obelisk inseiiption to be com- 
posed to a very large e\tent of chaiioh As man^ as 1100 are taken 
on. one occasion The multitude of pettj prmces mentioned is also in 
accordance with the inscriptions generally, ■which represents the whole 
country betneen the Euphritei an I Lgypt as diiided up among a 
number of tnbcs ajid i at i is each under its own kmg or chief. 

NoTR XXVII., p. 113. 
The Black Obelisk king, in Ms 6th, 11th, arid 14fh years, contends 
with Benhadad, but in his ISth his adversary is Hazael. (DubUn Univ. 
Mag., October, 1853, pp. 422, 423, and 42i.) 

Note XX^III,, p. 113. 

T?ie Obelisk contains no account of any war with Jehu ; but men- 
tions hioi smpng those who paid tribute to the Assyrian monarch. 
He is stjrled " Yahm, lie son ai Khumri" — Je'iai, tho sonof Omri, 
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M'hieli causes some difficulty. Jehu is said in Scripture to have beea 
tliu EOn of Jehoshapliat, aiid grandson of Nimshi, (2 Einga ix. 2, 14.) 
It is possible, however, that he maj have been on the mother's side de- 
scended &om Omri. Or the story of his being so descended may have 
been invented by the Samaritans, and believed by foreign nations. Or, 
finally, the Assyrians may merely have assumed tliat he was a descend- 
ant of Omri, sinee he sat on his throne, and ruled in the city known to 
thera by his name. (See above. Note XVII.) His tribute consisted of 
silver, gold, and articles of various kinds manufactured &om gold. 

Note XXIX,, p. IH. 
Tlie only remains of this period are an inscription set up by the son 
of the TJlack Obelisk king, relating his military exploits during the first 
four years of his reign, and two or three brief insctipfions of the tuno 
of his successor, the most important of which is Uiat notieed b low, 
(Note XXXIII.) The campaigns of the earlier liing are m Eab^lonia 
Media, Armenin, and along the flanks of Taurus, but do not touch 
Syria or Palestine. 

Note XXX., p. 114. 

See Kenridt's Phamkia, p. 367 : "Our knowledge of the history of 
T)TQ ceases with Dido's flight, at the end of the ninth century, U. C., 
and we hear nothing of its internal state till the reign of Elulieus, the 
contemporary of Shalmaneser." In fact we have nothing authentic for 
the early period but the fragments of Mcnander, and these fail us en- 
tUely from the reign of Pygmalion to that of Elulieus. 

Note XXXI., p. 114. 
See Euseb. Chronica, i. 4 ; p. 18, od. Mai. "After these, he savs 
there was a king of the Chaldsans whose name was Pul." 

Note XXXH., p. 114. 

In 2 Kings xv. 19, the LXX. interpreters render Pul by Phun, (■^o"^,) 

where the terminal a is probably a false reading arising out of the 

resemblance of J to A. In 1 Chron. v. 26, the reading of the Vatican 

and most MSS. is ^olS^X' '^^'' ^^""^ copies have S-siui, 
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Note XXXIU., p. 115. 

A full account pf this iiisci-iptioii, first deoipherod by Siv H. Raw- 
liiison, will be found in the Athenmum, No. 1476, p. 174. A general 
summacy of its contents is given in the author's Herodotus, vol. i. 
p. 467. 

Note XXXIV., p. 115. 

Bee Sir H. EawHnson'a letter in the Athen/cum, 1. s. e. 

Note XXXV, p 116 

The conjunction of Ee^in with Pekah, and the capture and iestmc- 
tion of Damascus, which are noted m the mscnption, seem to prove 
that it is the second expedition that js intended. "Whether it be the 
first, however, or the second, the name of ilertahem must equally be 
rejected. (See 2 Kings xv. 29, and svi. B.) It is easily conceivable, 
that, if the sculptor had been accustomed to engrave the royal annals, 
and had often before entered the name of Menahem as that of the Samar- 
itan king, he might engrave it here in his haste, without consulting his 
copy. Or possibly, Pekah may have taken the name of Menahem, to 
connect himself with the dynasty which he had displaced. 



Note XXXVI., p. 117. 

The older interpreters, as Keil remarks,' proceeding on the supposi- 
tion that the altar was Syrian, and dedicated to the Syrian gods, en- 
deavored to answer the question why Ahaz chose the gods, not of the 
victorious Assyrians, but of the vanquished S3Tians — a question to 
■which it was very difficult to give a satisfactory reply. Among recent 
writers, Bertheau, {Commenlar flier d. BUch. d. Chnmik, p. 421, E. T.,) 
Ewald, {Geschichip dea Foffies Israel, vol, iii. pp. 323, 326,) and Vance 
Smith, (Propheciss coneemirtg Assjfna, p. 27,) follow the old view, 
Keil himself regards the question as unimportant, since he supposes 
that no idolatrous rites or ide.is were connected with the altar. Ahaz, 
according to his Tiew, having seen a pattern which he fancied better 
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thaa that of Solomon's alter, adopted it ; and his sin was " a silly will- 
worship." (So Buddieus, Hist. Eccles., toI. ii. p. 428.) 

Note XXX^ai., p. 117. 
See the great inscription of Tiglath-Pikscr I., pp. 30, BE, 40, 44, 48, 
&c. ; and compare the aiitlior's llerodot-us, vol. i. p. 495, 

Note XXSYnl., p. 117. 

Joscphus says of Shalinaneser ; " The name of tliis king is inscribed 
in the archives of the Tyrians. For hp made sii expedition against 
Tyre, when Eluleus was king over them. To this we have the testi- 
mony of Menander, who wrote an account of their chronicles, and 
translated their archives into the Greek language." (Anliq. Jud., 

Note XXXIX,, p. 117. 
See the author's Herodotus, vol. i. p. 471, note '. 



Note SLI., p. 118. 
Scripture states that Shalmaneser "cams up against Hoshea," and 
besieged Samaria, (2 Kings sviii 9 ;) but Scripture nowhere expressly 
states Owt Shalmaneser took the city. "The king of Assyria," it is 
said in one place, " took it," (ib. xvii. 6 ;) in anoUicr, " they (i. e. the 
Assyrians) took it," (ib. xviii. 10.) That Shalmaneser was the captor 
is only an w{/«re7ice from Scripture — a natural inference undoubtedly, 
but not a necessary one. 

Note 5LII„ p. 118. 
Sargon has been identified with Shalmaneser by Titringa, OfTenhaus, 
Prideaiii, Eichhom, Hupfeld, Gumpaoh, and M. Niebuhr ; ' with Sen- 
nacherib by Grotius, Lowth, Keil, and Schcoer ; with Esarhaddon by 
Perisonius, Kaliusky, and MichaeKs. (See Winer's BsalwOrterinich, ad 
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voc. Sargon ) Wi" Bcpir'ite personality is now generally admitted. 
(See Brindu, Jiorant issi/naium Tempora Emsndata, p 64, and Tib. 
Chron ad fin. Oppert, Sapport d une Mtasioii bciMlifiqtie en Angl tene, 
p. 38 ; Vanee Smith, Prophecies, &c., pp. 31, 82 ; Ewald, Oescliichte des 
Vol&ea Israel, vol. iii. pp. 333, 334; Layaid, Nineneh and BabyUm, pp. 
618-620, &c.) 

Note XUn., p. 118. 

See Sir H. Enwlmaon's Contnientm-y on the hiseriptions of Biibijlonia 
and Assiiria, p. 13, note ", whore a passage pioyiiig this is quoted fvom 
Yacdt, the fcmoua Arabian geographer. 



Note XLIV., p. 118. 
the author's Herodotus, vol. i. p. 473, note 
B Pnphedes, &c., p. 35. 



Note XLV., p. 119. 

When Sargon took Ashdod, its king (lie lelk lis) fled t' 
(Miztaim or Egypt,) which was snbjeot to Mimldia, (Meroii oi 
pin.) See the author's Herodotus, vol. i. p. 474. 



Note XLVH., p. 120. 
Thp translation in the test has been lead by Sir H. Rawlinson before 
various Societies and Public Meetings ; but it has remained, I believe, 
hitherto unpublished. It will be found to agree in all important points 
with Dr. Hinoks's version, as given by Mr. Laynrd, (Nineoelt laid Bohy- 
Ion, pp. 143, 144.) 

Note XLVHI., p. 121. 

Mr, Layard gives a slightly different explanation, (Mn. and BnL., p. 

145 ;) I' There is a difference of SOO talents, as it will be obseiTed, in 

the amount of silver. It is probable that Hezckiah was much pressed 

by Sennacherib, and compelled to give him all the wealth that he could 
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collect, as we find him actually taking the silver from the house of the 
Lord, as well as from his own treasury, and cutting off the gold from 
the doors and pillars of the temple to satisfy the demands of the Aasyc- 
iau king. The Bible may therefore only include tlie actual amount of 
money in the 300 talents of silver, whilst the Assyrian records comprise 
all theprecious meCal taken away." 

Note XLIX., p. 121. 

Herodot, ii. 111. This testimoiiy was first adduced hy Joaephus, 
(Ant. J-ud. X. 1,) from whom it passed on to the Christian commenta- 
tora generally. The " chief difficulty" in reconciling Herodotus with 
Scripture has been generally said to be the scsne of tho destrucliou. 
(See Joseph. 1. a. c, Prideaux's Connection of Saered and Profane His- 
tory, vol. i. p. 18 ; M. Niebuhr'a Gsschiehts Assurs ttnd Babels, p. 179 ; 
Vance Smith's PropAecies relating to Assyria, Introduction, p. 43.) It 
has been commonly assumed that ^le scene was the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem ; but this assumption is not only, as Mr. Vance 
Smith has shown, (PropAeciea, &o., p. 213,) without warrant from 
Scripture, but it is actually contradictory to Scripture. God's promise 
to Hezeldah through Isaiah was ; " He (Sennacherib) shall not come 
into this city, nor shoot an arrow there, n/>r come before it with ahield, 
nor east a bank against it. By the way that he came, by the same shall 
he return, and shall not come into this city, sfuth the Lord." (3 Kings, 
■sLiL. 32, 33 i compare Is. xssvii. S3, 34.) 



Note XLIX, h., p. 131. 

Eusebius says of Polyhistor — "Having already described the rest 
of the acta of Senecherim, he adds, that he lived [aa king] 18 years. 
. . . until he ivas destroyed by a plot formed ayainat him by hie son 
Aidumazan," (Chronica, i. 6 ; p. 19, ed. Mai.) 

Abydenus gives the name of one of the murderers more correElly, 
but represents the murder as committed, not on Sennacherib, but on 
his successor. " Nest after him (i. e. Sennacherib) reigned Nergil, 
whom his son Adramclech Blew ; and he in his turn was slain by his 
brother Axerdis." (Esar-haddon ?) (Ap. Euseb. Chronica, i, 9, p. 25.) 
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Note L., p. 122. 

Eott Sdinachenb and Esaihiddon led hostile expeditions into 
Armema, whith appear- to hflv., been at no time thoraugWy subjected 
by the Asajiian. jnonirtbs (See the author's Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 
478-481 ) 

Note 1 1., p. 122. 

Mos. Choren. i. 22: ""Wlicn hia sons, Advainmelecli and Sanasar, 
had alaia Mm, (i. c. Senacharirn,) they fled to us. One of whom, 
Sanasar, our most illustiious ancestor Sacordius placed near the bordei's 
of Assyria, in that part of oiu- country which lies between the west and 
south ; and his descendants . . . filled . . . that mountain," But Ar- 
gatnozan obtained a eetflement in the same region, between the East 
and the South. From him this historian (Mar-Abas) reports that the 
Arzerunii and the Genunii were descended. 

NoiE LH., p. 122. 
Esarhaddou in bis inscriptions frec[uently speaks of Sennacherib as 
hia fether. (See Fox Talbot, Assijrian Texts ti-aiislated, p. 13, and else- 
where.) The relationship is also witnessed to by Polyhistor, following 
Eeroaus. (Ap. Euseb. Chmn. i. v. p. 19 ; compare p. 20, where Euse- 
bius says, ■ ' Haring gone through with all this, Polyhistor proceeds 
anew to relate some of the acts of Senecherib also ; and concerning his 

Note LIH., p. 122. 
Abydenus intcrpolatca a reign between Sennacherib and Esarhaddon, 
which he assigns to a certain Nayihis, of whom no other trace is to be 
found. Neiffal-w&a one of the Assyrian deities, (2 Kings svii. 30; and 
see the author's Eerodolus, vol. i. pp. 631-633 ; compare also Dublin 
Univ. Mag., (Oct. 1863, p. 420,) and cannot therefore have been a king's 
name. The Assyrian royal names amtain most commonly a god's name 
as an element, but are never identical with the names of deities. It 
waa otherwiae in Phcenicia, where Baal and Astartus were monarchs. 
The account of Abydenus seems therefore -unworthy of credit. 

Note LIV., p. 122. 

" Manasseh, King of Judah," is mentioned among the subject princea. 

who lent Esarhaddon workmen for the building and ornamenlntion of 
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his palaces. (See the author's Herodottis, vol. i. p. 483.) It is not sur- 
prising that we have no account of tho cspcdition agiiinst Slanasseh, 
Euicc wp do not possess the annals of Esarhaddon, but only some occa- 
sional inscriptions. 

Note LV., p. 123. 

The Asspians ordinarily governed Babylon thiough native viceroys. 
(See Berosus, IV. 12 j and the Lnsci'iptions, passim.) Eut Esarhoddoii 
appears to have reigned there in his own person. Bricks found on the 
site of Babylon, show that ho repaired temples and built himself a 
palace there. Consequently in the authentic list of Babylonian kings 
preserved by Ptolemy, (Ma^n. Syitoic. v. 1*,) his name occurs, undsr 
tho Grecized form of Asaiidinus. A Babylonian tablet has been found, 
dated by the year of his reign — a sure indication, that he was the actual 
ruler of the country. No similar laots can be proved of any ofliel 
Assyrian monarch.' (See the author's lierodotas, vol. i, p. 482.) 

Noi^ L\a., p. 123. 

There is one only mention of Aasyiia in tho historical Scriptures later 
than the reign of Manasseh, namely, the statement in 2 Kings xsiii. 29, 
that in the days of Josiah " Pharaoh-Necho, king of Egypt, went up 
against the king of Assyria to the river Euphrates." H this espiession 
is to be taken atrictlj', we must consider that Assyria maintained her 
existence so late as B. C 610. I believe, however, that the word 
"Assyria" is here used, somewhat negligently, foe "Babylonia." (Cf. 
Eeil, ad loc., p. 154, E. T.,) and that the Assyrian empire was destroyed 
in'E. C. 625. {SeeNiebhur, Vortrage aher Alte Geschiclite, vol. J. p. 47.) 
The first clear indication which Scripture gives of the destruction is 
found in Ezekiel issi. 3-17 ~ a passage written B. C. 585. A more 
obscure notification of the event is perhaps contained in Jeremiah xxv. 
15-26, where the omission of Assyria fi-om the general list of the idol- 
atrous nations would seem to imply that she had ceased to exist. This 
passage was written about B. C. 605. 

1 IthoflbeonBuggealadbyDr. Illncknnnclothers thiitthe"Arceaniia'iot Etolmny'a 
list is Sargon. Eut this ia a mero conjpclute grounded upon a certain &egm of rtsciu- 
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NOTES. 



E L¥II., p. 123. 



Compare Herod, i. 108 and 17S ; Ctesiaa ap. DJod. Sic. ii. 26-2 S I 
Abydenus ap. Euseb. Chronica, i. 9, p. 25 ; Joseph. Ant. Jud. s, 6. See 
also ToT)it xiv. 16. 

Note LYUI,, p. 124. 

The slight authority of the present "pointing" of the Hebrew text 
is generally admitted. The pointing from -whieli our translators took 
their rendering of " So " is KlO ; if the word were pointed thus — HOO 
— it would haTG to be rendered by " Seveh." (See Keil on 2 Kings 
xvi. 4-S, pp. 53, 53, E. T, ; and compare the author's Hcrodolus, toI. i. 
p. 473, note '.■) 

Note IJX., p. 124. 
See Mr. Birch's note in Lajard's Ifmeveh atid Babi/lon, ch. vi. pp. 
156-169. Compare "Willdnson, in. the author's Herodotus, toI. ii. pp. 
217, 218, and 379 ; and Bunsen, Egypt's Place, &c., vol. ii. p. 697. 

Note LX., p. 124. 

Herod, ii. 137. Most moderns incline to tlie view that the second 
Shebek is the So of Scripture. (See Winer's RealaOrUrbuck, ad voe. 
So ; Keil, Commsntar ithsr die BUcher der KOnige, 1, s. o. ; Layard, 
Mneveh and Babylon, p. 157 ; Gesenius, Comment, ire Jea., vol. i. p. 606, 
&c.) The question is one of exact chronology. Tii'hakah, it ia argued, 
came against Sennacherib in the 14th year of Ilezeldah, and So made 
a league with Hoshea in Ilezekiah's third or fourth year. This then 
must have been in the reign of the second Sbebek, to whom ilanetho 
gave not less than 12 years. (See Keil, 1. s. c.) But, in the first place, 
So's league cannot be fixed to Hezekiah's third or fourth year, A space 
of several years may intervene between the 4th and 6th verses of 2 Kings 
xvii. And, secondly, Manetho's numbers (as they have come down 
to us) cannot be trusted absolutely. According to them Tirhakah 
reigned 18 or 20 years. (Era. 64 and 66.) But the monuments dis- 
tinctly assign him 26 years. (See Wilkinson, in the author's Hei-odotus, 
vol. ii. p. 381.) They also appear to fix his accession to the year B. C. 
690. The reign of Hoshea was from B. C. 729 to B. C. 721, and his 
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league with the Egyptians cannot have been later than B. C. 724. 
This is 3* years before the accession of Tirhakah, wliicli is certainly 
too long a time to assign to the second Shebek. I therefore regard 
the So of Kings as Shebek I. 

The difficulty with respect to Tiihakah's elironology will bo consid- 
ered in Note LXIV. 

Note LXI., p. 135. 
See Mr. Layard's Naieoeh and Babi/lon, pp. 1S6-159. 

Note LXII.. p. 125. 

Tarcus is the form given as Manetho's by Africanus, Tiiiacus that 

given by Eusebius. See the fragments of Jlanetho, in ltallei''s I): 

Hist. Gr., vol. ii. p. 693; Frs. 6* and 65,) Tha Hebrew word is 

npniFl ; tiio LXX, give 0'ipa(.(l. 

Note LXIII., p. 125. 
Strabo, Gsoijrapli., i. 3, ^ 21 ; xv, i. § C. 

Note T:XIV., p. 125, 

Thi| is the reading of Sir Gardner Wilkinson. (See the author's 
Herodoius, vol, ii. p. 380.) Bunsen reads Taharuka, (Egijpt, vol, ii. p. 
598 ;) Bosellini, Tahraka. The consonants, T, H, E, K, arc certain, 
but the vowels doubtful. 

If Tirhakah did not ascend the Egyptian throne till B. G. 690, how 
(it may be asked) could he be contemporary with Hezckiah, whose last 
year was about B. C. 697, or B. C. 696 f And how, especially, could 
he oppose Sennacherib, about the middle of Hezckiah's reign, or B. C. 
703 ? I venture to suggest that Tirhakah, when he marched against 
Sennacherib, may not yet have been king of Egypt. He is called 
"king of Ethiopia;" and he may have ruled in Ethiopia, while the 
Shebeks, under his protection, held Egypt. I venture further to 
doubt whether we can fix the year of Scnnacheiib's contact with 
Tirhakah from Scripture. His first invasion of JuSa^a is said to have 
been in Hezekiah's I4th year, {2 Kings xix. 13 ;) but it seems to be 
a second invasion, felling some years later, which is described in verses 
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17 to 36, In the marguial notes to our Bible, the t 
made to be three years apait. But fbe nunilier three is purely coa- 
jectural ; and perhaps thirteen or fourteen ia as Ekoly. (See the 
author's Ileradaiiis, p. 479, notes 1, 2, and 9.) 



Note. LXV„ p. 125. 

Fragmenta Hist. Gr., tdI. ii, pp. 593, 394 ; Frs. 66 and 67. The 
form used is Ni;^aii. 



Herodotus (ii- 158) uses the form N^tii, where the s is the Greek 
?, and may therefore be cancelled. 



Note LXVn., p. 125. 

Eosellini expressed the monumental name by NeJm, but M. Bmisen. 
leads it Nehaa or Neka. (Egypt, vol. ii. pp. 604, 605.) 



Note LXVm., p. 125. 

On the frequent confusion between the names Migdol Gr&0^ Mayiaii, 
Mdj^iJo^) and Megiddo {ilSft. Mayiliii, MaytMv,) see Dr. Stanley's Sinai 
and Palestine, p. 376, note '. Herodotus was not acquainted with the 
interior of Palestine, or he would, have seen how much more suited for 
the site of a great battle was Megiddo in the plain of Esdraelon, than 
Magdolum on the shores of the Sea of Galileo. 

Note LXIX., p. 125. 

See Prideaux's Connection, &o., vol. i. pp. 50, 67 ; Rennell's Geography 
of Herodotus, pp. 246 and 683 ; Heeren's Asiatic Ifaliotts, vol. ii. ch, 
i, p. 109, note 2, E, T. ; Dablmann's Life of Herodotus, ch. iv. p: 56, 
E. T. ; Bahr's Exem-sus on Herod, ii. 159, vol. i. pp. 932, 923 ; Smith's 
Diet, of Greek and Romam Oeogrophy, vol. ii. p. 17 ; Keil's Coimnentar 
Hber d. BUeh. d. Jianige, ch. ixiii. p. 159, E. T. ; Home's Ittfroductian, 
vol. i. p. 208 ; and Keiu:ick's Ancient Egypt, vol. ii. p. 406. 
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Note I.XX., p. 125. 

That the Cadytis of Herodotus was not Jerusalem, but a town upon 
tlie Syrian coosi, is now generally admitted by scholars, and seems to 
follow necessarily fcom Herod, iii. 5. The best authorities incline to 
identify it with Gaza, or Ghusieh, called in the Assyrian Inscriptions 
KhasUa. (See Hitzig, Diapvtatio de Cadyte itrie Herodotea ; and compare 
Wilkinson, in the author's Herodotm, toI. ii. p. 2*6, note '; Ewald, 
Oeschiehte ifc) VoSesa Israel, vol. iii. p. 418, note ' ; Sir H. Eaivliiison, 
Oufft'nej of Assyrian liistoiy, &c. ; and Bertheau, Commentar itler d. 
BUch. d, Chrmiik, } 17, ad fin. ; p. 457, E. T. 



Note LXXI., p. 135. 

Africanus and Eusebius both report Manetho to have said of Necho, 
" This man took Jerusalem, and carrieil Jthoahaz the ting captive into 
Egypt. (See the fragments of Manetho in the Fragm. Sist. Gi:, vol. ii. 
pp. 693, 694 i Frs, 66 and GT.) 



Note LXXII., p. 125. 

So Sir Gardner Wilkinson reads the name on the monuments, (Herod- 
otm, vol. ii. p. 248, note *.) Eoselliiii lead it as Iligihre. M. Bunsen 
gives the strange form, Ra-ua/i-hal, (Eg'jpt, voL ii. pp. 604, 605.) 



Norn LXXnr., p. 125. 

Egyptian chronology placed Iha necession of Amasie 48 years before 
that of Darius Ilyataspis ; for Amasis, according to the consentient 
testimony of Herodotus, (iii. 10,) Manetho, (ap. SynceU. p. 141, C.,) 
and the monuments, (Wilkinson, in the author's Hsrodotus, vol. ii. p. 
S87,) reigned 44 years, Psammetichus his son, half a year; Cambyses, 
(in Egypt,) 3 years,' and the Pseudo-Smerdis a little more than half a 
year. The last year of Apriea would thus he the 49th before Dai'ius, 
Babylonian chronology made Nehuchadneziat'a last year the 4Iat before 
that king. (See the Canon.) As Nebuchadnezzar reigned 43 years, 

1 Or sii jesrB. CSE6 Bnneen'a Eftpt, toI. U. pp. 610, 611.) 
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and Apries only 19, (or at the utmost 25,) tha reign of tlie latter must 
have been ontitsly included within that of the former. NebuchacIneKzar 
reigned from B. C. 604 to B. C. 561 ; Apries, prolialily from B. C. 533 

Note LXXIV., p. 12l5. 

Manetho is reported to have said of Hophra, (TJaphris,) that he was 
the king " vrith whom the renmaiit of the Jews took refuge, after Jeru- 
salem was captured by the Assyrians." (Fragm. Eisl. Gi-., vol. ii. pp. 
S93, S94; Prs. 66 and 67.) 

Note LXXV., p. 126. 

Herodotus wa3 altogether misinformed about the rank, and position 
of Amasis, who (according to him) deposed Apries and put him to 
death. (See Willdnson, in the author's Herodotus, vol. ii, pp. 380, 387.) 
It is therefore less surprising that he should have been kept in igno- 
rance of the part which, it ia probable, Nebuchadnezzar played in the 
transaction.. The Egyptians would naturally seek to conceal from liiiii 
the fiiof, that the change of eovereigna was brought about by foreign 
influence. But nothing is more unlikely than that they should have 
invented the deposition and execution of one of their monarchs. Thus 
the passage, "I will deliver Pharaoh-Hophra into the hands of his ene- 
mies, and into the hands of those m/kj seeh his Hfc," (Jer. xliv. 30,) is 
confirmed by an unimpeachable testimony. 

Note LXXVI., p, 12S. 

M. Bunscn was, I believe, the first to suggest that the d in this name 
had taken the place of I, through the resemblance of jl to J. (See his 
Egypt, vol. i. p. 728.) The restoration of the I brmgs the two names 
into close accordance, the only difference then being that in the Greelt 
foiTii one of the original elementa of the name, adan or iddan, is sup- 
pressed. Such suppression is not uncommon. It may be traced in Pul 
for Phaloch, in Bupalussor for Nahopolassar, (Abyden.,) in Asaridanus 
for Assur-oM-iddan or Esar-7^addon, and probably in Sai'acus for 
Asmr-ak7i-iisui; or some similar word. 

The identity of the Mardocempadus of the Canon with the Mardak- 
bal-iMan of the Inscriptions is certain ; and no reasonable doubt can 
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be entettainod of the identity of the latter ivith the Merodach-Baladan 
of Scxiptvue. These views are now generally accepted. (See Brandis, 
il, um issjr. Temp, emend., p. 45 ; Oppei't, Rapport, &c., pp. 48, 49 ; 
Hmoka m DhU, Vniv. Mnj., No. 250, p. 421 ; Layard, JVineceA onrf 
Babijlon, p. 140 ; Keil oa 2 Kings ss. 12-19 ; p. 118, E. T, ; &e.) 

Note LSXVn., p. 126. 

Mevodach-Baladan had two reigns, both noted in the Inscriptions. 
One of them is marked iii Ptolemy's Canon, where it occupies the years 
B. C. 721-709. Hia other reign does not appear, since it lasted bat six 
months, and the Canon marks no peiiod short of a year. Polyhistor 
says (ap. Euseb. Chronica, i. 5) that it immediately preceded the reign 
of Elibus orBelibiia, and t3ie Inscriptions show that it was in the earlier 
part of the same year. This was the year B. C. 702, according to the 
Canon. As Heaekiah appears to have reigned &om about B. C. 726 to 
B. C. 697, both reigns of Mcrodaeh-Baladan would have fallen within 
the time of his rule. (See the author's Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 503-504.) 

KoTB LXXVm., p. 126. 
Fiagm. Hist. Gi;, vol. u. p. 504 ; Fr. 13. 

Note LXXIX., p. 12S. 
Sargon relates, that in his twelfth year he made war upon Merodach- 
Baladan, who had been for twelve years long of Babylon, defeated him, 
and drove him out of the country. The expelled monarch took refuge 
n Su a a th a umb f hi p tuans ; and Saigon continued to 
d in h ra and h all f 1 ree years more at the least. 
(& th auth II do v 3 pp 474 and SOS.) Sennacherib 
By hat n n dia ly after h s a ss on he invaded Babylonia, de- 
f ate 1 and e^ lied M oda h Baladan and placed Belib over the land 
as ul Lib d p 4 a Joi. Talbot a 4 yrian Texts, pp. 1-2.) 



The Babylonian Gods may be to a great extent identified with the 
heavenly bodies. San or Scmsi is the Sun ; HurH, the Moon ; Nebo u 
Mercury ; hhlar. Tonus ; Nergal, Mars ; Merodaeh, Jupiter ; and proba- 
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bly Nm (or Bhj-) Saturn. (See the Essay of Sir H. Raivlinson on the 
AsByrian and Babylonian rieligioua systemg, in the first volume of the 
author's Herodotus, Essay x, pp. 58t~642.) The dedication of the great 
temple at Boisippa to the Seven Spheres shows a similar spirit. Mr. 
Loftus has found Ihat the temple platforms are bo placed that their an- 
gles exactly face the four cardinal pointa, wliich seema to be a sufficient 
proof that they were used for astronomical purposes. (See his C/ialdisa 
and Siisicma, eh. xii. p. 128.) On the astronomical bWU of the Babylo- 
nians, see Herod, ii. 109 ; Simpllciua ad Atistot. He Ctelo, ii. p. 123 j 
Pliny, Risi. Nat. vii. 56 ; Titruvius, is. 9, &c. 

Note I.XXXI., p. 127. 

Berostis saidr "When Nabopolassar his father (i. e. the father of 
Nehnchadnezzar) heard that the Satrap appointed over Egypt and the 
regions of Ccele-Syria and Phtenice had rebelled against hira, being no 
longer able himself to endure hardship, he intrusted a certain portion of 
his army to his son Nebuchadnezzar, who was of age, and sent him 
against the rebel. Nebuchadnezzar, meeting the rebel, and engaging 
in battle with him, was victorious, and reduced the rebellious country 
into subjection to hunself. . . . Not long after, Nebuchadnezzar, having 
heard of the death of his &.ther, when he had settled the affairs of Egypt 
and the adjacent region, and had arranged with certain of his friends to 
bring to Babylon the captives of the Jezes, and Phosnieians and Syrians 
and nations near Egypt, came himself, with great haste and with a 
small company, through the wilderness to Babylon." (Ap. Joseph. 
Aiit.Jtid.s.. 11.) 

Note LXXXII., p. 127. 

See Josephus, Contra Apion,, i. 21 : "I will add also the records of the 
Phoaiicians ; for even the superabundance of proofs ought not to be 
omitted. This is the reckoning of the time. ' Under the king Ithoba- 
lus, Nebuchadnezzar besieged Tyre for thirteen years.' " 



Note LXXXIIL, p. 127. 

n of the passage lated in Note LXXXI., Berosus said ; 
" Assuming the administration of affairs, which had been under the 
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manBgement of the ChaldieaiiB, and the kingdom which had been kept 
for him by the most eminent one among tliem, he Bucceeded to all his 
father's dominion ; and when the captives arrived, he appointed colo- 
nies for them in the most suitable parts of Babylonia." 

Note LXXXIV., p. 123. 

The chief chronological difficulty which meets us is connected with 
the reign of Hezekiah. Scripture places no more than eight years 
between the fall of Samaria and the first invasion of Judtea by Senna- 
cherib, (2 Kings sriii. 9 and 13.) The monuments place at least e%h- 
teon years between the two events ; for Sargon says he took Samaria in 
his first year, and then gives his annals for fifteen years, while Senna- 
cherib says that he attacked Hezekiah and took his fenced cities in his 
third year. Ptolemy's Canon, taken in conjunction with the monu- 
ments, raises the interval to twenty-two years. According to this, if 
the capture of Samaria was in Hezekiah's sixth year, the accession of 
Sennacherib must have fiillen in his twenty-fifth, and the first attack of 
Sennacherib in his 37th year. But our present test of Kings (3 Kings 
xviii. 9) and of Isaiah (xxxvi. 1) calls it his 14th year. I have sug- 
gested elsewhere that the original number may have been altered under 
the idea that the invasion of Sennacherib and the illness of Ileiekiah 
were synchronous, whereas the expression " in those days" was used 
by the sacred writers with a good deal of latitude. (See the author's 
Herodotus, vol. i. p. 479, note =.) 

Minor difSculties are the synchronism of Tirhakah with Hezekiah, 
and of So with Hoshea, of which I have already spolicn. See Notes 
LIX. and LXIV. 

KoiB LXXXV., p. 128. 
Vortrago ilbar Alle GcscMckte, vol. i. p. 12G ; p. lOG, E. T. 

Note LXXXVI., p. 138. 

A few instances may be noted midcr each head, as speoimejis of the 
sort of agreement. 

1. Geographic, (a) In 2 Kings svii. 6 {compare xviii. 11) it is said 
that the captive Israelites were placed by tlie conqueror ' ' at Halah and 
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Habor, tho livcr of Goian, and ii\ the cities of the Medes." Misled by 
the last clause, -various commentators have struggled vainly to find 
Habor, Halah, and Gozan in or near Media. (See Bochart, Gsograph. 
Sac., iii, 14 ; Eitfo, Bibl. d/alopcedia, ad voc. Gozan ; Keil on 3 Kings 
xyii. ; pp. fi4-68, E. T., &c.) But this attempt is quite unnecessary. 
The true position of Gozan may be gathered irom 3 Kings xix. 13, 
■where it is coupled with Haran, the well-known city of Mesopotamia. 
In this locality all the names may be found, not only in. old geographers, 
but evea at the present day. The whole tiact cast of Ilarran about 
Nisibis, was anciently called Grtvsanilis or Gozan, (Ptolemy, t. 18,) of 
which the better known name Jlygdonia is a corruption ; ' the great 
liver of this tract was the Aboriluis or C/iaboras, (Habor ;) and adjoin- 
ing it (Ptol. 1. s. c.) was a district called Chakilk, (Halah.) Of thU 
district a probable trace remains in tlie modern Gla, a large mound in 
thess parts marking a ruined city, (Layai'd, Nit, and Bai., p. 312, 
note ;) while the river is still known as the ISiabow, and the country 
as KiKsfton.* The author of Chronicles (1 Chron. v. 26) adds Hara to 
the places mentioned in Kings, which is clearly Haran, or Harran, 
known to the Ilomans as Carrh^. Undoubtedly the bulk of the Isra- 
elites were setflDd in this country, while Sargon selected a certain num- 
ber to colonize his new cities in Media. (J) In 2 Kings Kvii. 34, 
Cnthab, Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim are mentioned together as 
cities imder the Assyrian dominion, and as furnishing tlie colonists who 
replaced the transplanted Israelites. Of these Hamath is farailiai to us, 
but of the other cities little has been known tiD recently, "The site 
of Cutha," says Winer,' "is wholly nacertain." And so Keil;* 
" The situation of Cuthah cannot be determined with certainty " The 
discovery, however, of an ancient Babylonian city of the name, at the 
distance of about 15 miles from Babylon itself, where, moreover, Nergal 
was especially worshipped, (3 Kings xvii. 30,) seems to remove all 
doubt on tho subject. Cuthah was most certainly the city, whose ruins 
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are now called IhmJiiin. (Soo the author's nerodofm, vol. i. p. 632, 
and ToJ. ii. p. 587-) With almost equal eonfldcnce may we pronounce 
%a the posiEioii of Ava, of which WincT eaya, that it is most probably a 
Mesopotamian town, " of which no trace remains in ancient authors or 
in modem Oriental topography."' Ava, (s'lS,) orlvah, (SIS,) is a city 
dedicated to the god Hea, (Neptune,) which was on the Euphrates at 
the extreme northern limit of Babylonia. It is called by the Talmudi- 
cal writers Ihi, (inT,) or with an epithet Iht-dakira, (jiTipTiiTi,) by 
Herodotus Ii, (''[,) by tlie Egyptians 1st, by the Turks and Arabs of 
the present day Hit. The first corruption of Oie name may be traced 
in the Ahava (Kins) of Ezra, (viii. 16, 21 ; compare the river Is of 
Herodotus,) where the Jews encamped on their way from Babylon to 
Jerusalem. (See the remarks of Sir H. Rawliueon in the author's 
Herodotus, vol. i. p, 602,) Scpharvaim has less compbtely baffled the 
geographers, who have seen that it must be identical with the Sippora 
or Sipphaia of Ttolemy (v. 18) and the city of the Sipparenes of Aby- 
denus,(Fr.9) See \\iner and Kitto ad^oc Theyla^e not hon 
ever, beenr able to lii the s te which the Inscr pt ons si ow to hiie 
been at Jfosoii a town on the Euphiatea between. Htt and Babjlon 
Nor have they given any account of the di-al form, SLphirvai i 
(DniSO i) which 19 explamed by the &ct noted m the Inscriptions 
that the city v. as partly on the right partlj on the left bank of the 
Euphrates, (c) ^ Hh =lepharvaiin are connected m 2 Kings -iis 13 
the two cities of Hei a and Ii ih It la implied that they had recently 
been united under one king we mu t lotk them theiefore m the -inn o 
neighborhood As Iiah hko Sephaiiam wih upon the Euphrates 
above Babylon and as the tonns ui this tract have always been 
clustered alonfr the banks of the streams we mist look for Hcni 
(Heh. S3hi L"SJS Ai*) m a similar position Non on the Euphrates 
in this region is found in the Inscriptions an important town Anak or 
Anat; which has always borne nearly the same n'unc and which is 
even now known as AnaJt Heni is thus identified almost to a cer 

2. Eeligious (a) The worship of Baal and Astarte by the Phceni 
cians, almost to the e's.clusion of ofhei gods is stronglj su^^e ted by 
the whole history from Judges to Aliaz. (See Jud. x. 6 ; 1 Kings xi. 

1 ReaiaiSrttrbiLiA, vol, L p. lis. 
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5 i xvi. 31, &c.) A marked confirmation of tMa esclusive, or nearly 
osolusive, worship ia found in the names of the Tyrian kings and judges, 
which, like those of the Assyrian and Babylonian monardis, compre! 
hend almost always a divine element. Their names, bo far as they 
are known, tun as follows : AbiJaoJ, Hiram, Bafeazsr, A-hdaslm-tiis, 
AsCaHiis, Aserymus, Phelea, Ethbaal, JSofezar, Matgen, Pygmalion, 
Elulieus, Eth-baal II., Baal, EcniiuBl, Chelbea, Abbarus, Mjtgon, 
flnJ-Btor, Gerastartas, Merbal, and Hiram IT. Farther confirmatioii is 
derivable from the few authentic notices of the religion which remain, 
fli from the fi'agmcnts of Dius and Menander, where these two are the 
only deities mentioned.' (i) It has been already noticed that Nergal, 
who is said to have been worshipped by the Cuthites in Samaria, 
(2 Kings irii. 30,) is found in the insci-iptions to haye been the special 
god of Cufha. (c) So too it appears from them that the city of Sephar- 
vaim was under the special protection of two deities, conjointly wor- 
shipped. Shaman or San, the Sun, and his wife Gula or Anutat. Here 
we haye evidently the Adcammelech and Auammelech of 2 Kings svii. 
31 ! Adrammeleoh, " the Fire-king," and Anainraelech, " Queen Anu- 
nif — the latter name being assimilated to the former with insolent 
carelessness. (See Sir H. Eawlinson in the author's Uerodotm, vol. i. 
pp. 811, 612.) (g) If a satisEiotocy explanation cannot bo given from 
Babylonian mythology of Suocoth-Bcnotb, Nibhaz, and Tartak, (2 Kings 
xvii. 30, 31,) it is probably because they are not really the names of 
Babylonian gods. The first seems to mean "tents of daughters," or 
small tabernacles in which were contained images of female deities. ■ 
The second and third are moat likely scornful modifications of certain 
Babylonian, names, which I should suspect to have been Neho and Tir 
— the latter a title by which Nebo was sometimes cilled Or they may 
possibly be gods which have yet to be discovered 

3. Manners, customs, &c. (n) The whole chaiacter of the A svrian 
wars, as represented in Kings and Chronicles is m close accordance 
with what we gather from the Inscriptions The numencil force of 
their armies, the direchon of them by the monarch in person the mul- 
titude of their chariots, (2 Kings six 25 ) their abundant caialry. 
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(2 Kings xTiii. 23,) the' p f h bow as fnvcapon,' (ib. xlx, 

32,) tbe manner of their g b ca ig banks" against the -walla 
of cities,' (ibid,,) and again tli g u enthusiasm with wMch tlie 

wars were carried on, ti an ni n itajned between the Assyrian 
gods and those of the n a d u , (2 Kings xviii. 33, 34, lie.,) 

and the practice of cai j ft as p mder, and therefore probably of 
melting down, the idols of the various nations, (2 Kings xix. 18,) are 
all dislinctlj marked in the sacred history, and might be abundantly 
illustcated from the monuments.' (i) No less harmonious with Scrip- 
ture is the representation ■which the monuments give of the Assyrian 
political system. Something hat been alieady said on this poiot. 
(Lecture III., pp. 94-96.) The empire is one made up of a number 
of petty kingdoms. (" Arc not my prmces Bltogether kings ? " Is. s. 
8.) Absorption of the conquered dntntts is not aimed at, but only 
the extension of suzerainty, and goiemmcnt through native tributary 
monarchs. Rebellion is promptly punished, and increased tribute is 
its natural consequence. (2 Kings xviii. 14.) Finally, transplantation 
is made use of when other means fail — sometimes on a larger, some- 
times an a smaller scale, as the occasion requires.' (r) The continued 
power of the Hitlites, the number of their princes, and tlieir strength 
in chariots, which appears fiom 1 Kings s. 29, and again remarkably 
&om 2 Khigs vji. 6, is strikingly confirmed by the Black Obelisk in- 
scription, where we find twelve kings of the lUiaUi, allied with Syria 
and Hamath, and fighting against the Assyrians with a force whose 
chief strength seems to be chariots. Many similar points of mimilB 
agreement might be adduced, but this note has, I fear, already extended 
itself beyond the patience of most readers. 



' Sea Lajard'ii AlnevtA md Bcbuliia, p. 149 
he esjB, " Agslnet the focUflistlinis bail been 
eompnotly built of etones, bricks, earth, and I 

' See Ibe Great Tmcnptim of TigtatltPi 
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LECTUEB V. 

Kom I., p. 131. 
So Ewald, Die Prophetea des Alten Btmdes, p. 550, 

Note II., p. 131. 

This is the theory of De Wette (Eitileittmg, § 263, p. 342 ; vol. ii. p. 
i85, E. T.,) who bases the view on the passages of Ezekiel, where 
Daniel ia so highly commended. See below, Note X. 



See the etatements of Jerome coneerning Porphyry in the prefaee to 
his Comment, in Dimkl. {Op., vol, iu. pp. 1073, 1074.) 

Note IV., p. 131. 
It is urged by Ewald, {Proplieten des Alt. Bmides, p. 5Sa ;) by Iliiobcl, 
Pi-<ipAelismws der Ile/iriler, ii. p. 401 ; by Strauss, {Leboi Jesu, 5 13 ; vol. 
i. p. 56, E, T. ;) by De Wette, CEiideilting, § 266 b, p. 346 ;) and by Sir. 
Theodore Parker, iTetmtlation of De Wette, vol. ii. pp. 491 and 501.) 
Henee Auberlen observes with justice, " The inw aigianent of. aU others, 
even ill modem criticism, lies in. the dogmatic doubt of the reality of 
miracles and predictions." {Prophecies of Daiiiel, Introduction, p. 10, 
E, T.') And Stuart, " Nearly all (he arguments employed to cUsprove 
the genuineness of Daniel, have their basis, more or leas directly, in 
the assumption, that miraculous events are impossibilities. Of course, 
all the extraordinary occurrences related in. the book of Daniel, and all 
the graphic predictions of events, are, under the guidance of this as- 
sumption, stricken fcom the list of probabilities, and even of possibili- 
ties," {History and Defence of the Canon, } 4, pp. 110, 111.) 

1 The ErophscleB of Daulel snd the R 
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Undoubtedly a peculiar character attaches to the prophecies of Daniel, 
if they are compared with those of the other prophets. As Auberlen 
observes, " his prophecies abound, aboTe all the rest, in historical and. 
political detail." {Fiop/tecies of Daniel, Introduction, p. 3, E. T.) But 
to make this an objection to the authenticity of thi. Book is to assume 
either that we hare an a priori Itnowledgo of tiie mture ind limit of 
propheticnl inspiration, or else that the law of such mspintiDn may bt 
gathered inductively from the other Scriptures, and then, applied lo 
exclude the claims of a Book which has as much eitemal sinction as 
any othnr. But induction should be from all the instances , and to 
exclude the Book of Daniel by a laiv drawn from the rest of Sciiptuie, 
is first to assume that it is not Scripture, and then to prove that it is 
not by means of that assumption. We are quite ignorant beforehand 
to what extent it might pleaae the Omniscient to communicate to any 
of his creatures the knowledge of the future, which He possesses in 
perfection | and we have no means of determining the question but by 
a careful study of all the facts which the Bible sets befofe us. We 
have no right to assume that there will be a uniform law, much less 
that we shall be able to discover it. It is a principle of the Divine 
Economy that "there is a lime for every thing; " and the minute esaet- 
ness which characterizes some of the Piophecies of Daniel may hnve 
been adapted to peculiar circumstances in the history of God's people 
at some particular time,' or have otherwise had some special object 
which we cannot fethom. 

Ni>TE VI„ p. V.ri. 
See Hengstcnbcrg, Auihentio des Daniel, p. 303, Ot scqq. The alter- 
nate use of Hebrew and Cbaldee, which is the main linguistic peculiar- 
ity of Daniel, is only natural at a time when both languages were cur- 
rently spoken by the Jews ; and is only found in writings of about this 
period, as in Ezra and Jeremiah. De Wetto's answer to this argument, 
that both languages were Itnown to the learned Jews at a later date, 

1 Auberlen ttinkB that the nilnutencae, ohich is rhieflj in chs. \ii1. sua xi,, wnji 
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(^Einteitanff, § 255 c, p. 349,) is a Bpeeimen of tJie weak grounds on which 
men are content to lest a foregone coaclusion. The Hebrew Scriptures 
were not written for the learned ; and «o iinlaaces at all cEin lie found 
of the alternate use, (as distinct from the occurrence of Chaldaiama in. 
Hebrew, or Hebraisms in Chaldee,) excepting at the time of the Cap- 

NoTE VII., p. 132. 

I haTe here followed the ordinary tradition, which, rests on tlic au- 
Uioiity of Aiisteas, Pliilo, Justin Martyr, Josephus, Epiphaniua, &e. 
It is questioned, however, if the Greek version of Daniel was made so 
eaily. The book, of Esther, according to the subscription to it, was not 
translated till the fourth j'ear of Ptolemy Phaometor, B. C. 178 or 177, 
a year or two before the accession of Epiphanes. And it is possible 
that Daniel may have been tiansktcd still later. (See Home's Intivduc- 
ttoii, &c., vol. iii. p. 44.) 

If the argument in the test is weakened by this admission, it may 
receive the following important accessions ; — 1. Passages of Daniel are 
tcfiirred to by Jesus the son of Siraeh, who*must have written as early 
as B. C. ISO, or before the time of Epiphanes.' (See Ecclus. xvii. 17, 
compared with Dan. s. 20, 21 ; sii. 1 ; and Ecclus. s. 8, compared 
with Dan. viii. 23, 8:c.) And, 2. Daniel's prophecies were shown to Al- 
exander the Great in the year B. C. 332, and inclined him to treat the 
Jews with special favor. (Joseph. Ant. Jad. xi. 8.) The authority of 
Josephns as to the main fact is not discredited by the circumstance, that 
"the narrative of Josephus is not credible m. all of its particulars." (De 
"Wette, Einleitanff, } 253 c, p. 349.) 

Note THI., p, 132. 

The fundamental arguments in favor of this are, 1, The constant 
representation of Daniel as the author from ch. vii. to the end ; and, 2. 
Our Lord's words, " the abomination of desolation, jpoien o/" iy £*a»ieJ 
iho Prophet," (Matt. xiiv. 16.) De Wetle's arguments to the contrary, 
besides those noted in the test, seem to be the following, — 1 . The mira- 
cles are grotesque. 2, The apocalyptic tone is unlike that of the proph- 
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eta belonging to this period. 3. Honorable mention is made of Daniel 
himscH in the book. 4. The language is corrupt, containing Persian 
and Greek words. 5. The book is placed by the Jews among the 
Hagiographa, and is therefore later than MalacM. 6. The angelology, 
chrisCoIogy, and asceticism, mark a late date.' Of these the first and last 
may be simply denied ; the second is reduced to a shadow by De Wette 
himself when he admits that the style of EzekieVH and Zechaiiah's 
prophesying is not very unlike {"nicht ganz fiemd") Daniel's; tlie 
third is an objection, equally to the Pentateuch, the Gospel of St. John, 
and some of St. Paul's Epistles, and rests merely upon an aprioH con- 
ception of how prophets should wi'ite, not borne out by experience ; 
the fourth is not urged with any confidence, Mnce it is allowed to be 
" certainly possible that the Greek words may have been known to the 
Babylonians at the time," (p. 347 ;) and if so, a fortiori, the Persian 
words ; and the fifth argument, if it has any weight at all, would make 
the Book of Job, and the Proverbs of Solomon, later than Molachi ! 
No wonder Professor Stuart should say — "Beyond the objections 
founded on the assumption, that miracles and predictions are impossi- 
bilities, there is little to convince an enlightened and well-balanced crit- 
ical reader, that Hie hook is supposititious." {Ilistorij and Defence of 
the Canon, p. 111.) 

Note IX., p. 132. 

See Dan. i. 3. Josephus says that Daniel was of the seed of Zedekiah. 
■Mt.Jud.7i. 10.) 

Note X,, p. 132. 

Ewald contends, that the Daniel commended by Ezekiel must have 
been an ancient hero, like Job and Noah, (Propheteii des Alt. Btcndea, p. 
661),) of whose wisdom and righteousness he knew from some sacred 
book, with which both himself and the Jews of his time were well ac- 
quainted. We are not told what has become of this book, or what 
proof there is of its existence. Nor is it explained how this " ancient 
hero " comes not to be mentioned in the historical Scriptures at all, or 
by any n-riter earlier than Eaekiel. Doubtless if we had no means of 
knowing to the contrary, we should naturally have supposed from 
Ezck. xiv. H and 20, that Daniel was an ancient historical personage 

1 EiHlnlira^, J 266, pp. 3M, 3*7. 
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in Ezekiel's time, having lived between Noah and Job ; but as this is 
impossible from the absolute silence of the historical books, Ezekiel'B 
mention of him at all can only be accounted for by the feet that he was 
the great Jew of the day, and that his wisdom and virtue were known 
to those for whom Ezekiel wrote, — the ChaMccan Jews,' be it remem- 
bered, (Ezek, i. 2, 3,)— not historically, or from any boot, but from 
personal acquaiiitanoe and common rumor. IVhj Daniel ^j-ecerfos Job, 
is still a question. Perhaps, because Daniel and Noah are actual men, 
while Job is not ? Or because Iho two former are viewed as Jews, Job 
as a Gentile ? 

Note XI., p. 132. 
Eialeitmig, § 255 a, p. 344 ; " full of improbabilities, and even of his- 
torical errors, such as no ofher prophetical book of the Old Testament 
contains." Compare p. 349. 

Note SU., p. 132. 

See above. Note LXSXVI. on Lecture IV. Saigon seems to have 

been the first king who introduced this practice on a lari/e scale. He 

was followed by Sennacherib, (Fox Talbot's Assyrian Texts, pp. 3, 4, 7, 

&o.i) and Esarhaddon, (ibid, pp. H and 17.) 

Note XIII., P.-132. 

See Herod, iv. 181 ; v. 15; vi. 20 and 110; Ctes. Pcrj., f 9 ; Anian. 
Exp. Alex., ill, 4S ; and compare tlie nutlior's J/erarfoiiw, vol. ii. pp. 663, 
564. The practice contuiues to modem times. (See Chardin's Voyage 
en Perse, vol. iil. p. 292 ; and Ferrier's Caravan Journeys, p. 396.) 

Note XIV., p. 133. 
Lee Lecture IV., Note LXXXHI. 



133 and "nSH. TheCbebar ja 
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Note XV., p. 133. 

Sea the fragments of these writerB in tile Fi-sgrnenUt Hist. Or., toI. ii. 
pp. 506, 507 ; and vol. iv. p. 284. Compare with tiie expression in 
Daniel, ''Is not this great Babylon -which 1 have builtf " {Dan. iv. 
30,) the statement of Berosus. Nebuchadnezzar . . . repaired the city 
which had existed fiom the first, and added another to it ; and in order 
that besiegers might not again be able, by turning aside the course of 
the river, to get poaseasion of the city, he built three coursea of walls 
around the inner city, and as many around the outer. Both statements 
Eire confirmed by the fact that nine tenths of the inscribed bricks from 
the site of Babylon arc stamped with Nebuchadnezzar's name. 

NoTH XVI., p. is;!. 

Ap.Euseb. Pr«?i. £».ix. 41, pp, 441,412. " Afterwards, as is aaid by 
the Chaldieana, he went up into hia palace, where he was seized by some 
divine influence, and ntlered these words ; ' O Babylonians, I Nebu- 
chadnezzar announce to you this future calamity. . . . There shall come 
a Persian iiiule,'using our divinities as alliea : he shall bring us into 
bondage : leagued with him shall be the Mede, the boast of Assyria.' 
Ilaving uttered these predictions, he immediately disappeared." 

Note XVII., p. 133. 

Beios. ap. Joseph. Cmti: ApiDitem, i. 20 ; Polyhist. ap. Euseb. Chron- 
ica, i. 5, 5 3, p, 21 ; Ptol, Hag. Syntax., v. 14. 

Note XVIH., p. 134, 

These tablets are commonly orders on f^e imperial treasury, dated in 
the citrrent year of the reigning monarii, lilce modem Acts of Parlia- 
ment. They give a minimum for the length of each monarch's reign, 
but of course by the nature of the case they cannot furnish a maximum. 
Still, where tliey are abundant, as ia Nebuchadnezzar's case, they raise 
a strong probibility that the highest number found was not much ex- 
ceeded. 

30 
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Note XIX., p. 134. 

The Eighth year of Nebuchadnezzar being the firat of Jehoiachia's 
captivity, (2 Kings xiiv. 12,) we must place the beginning of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign smien years earlier ; and the 37th of the captivity being 
the firat of Eyil-Merodach, (Ibid. xsv. 27,) the 3Sth would be Nebu- 
chadnezzar's last complete year. Now 36 -|- 7 = 43. 

Note XX., p. 134. 

So De Wotte, (_EiitlHtinig, § 955 a ; p. S4S c.,) who quotes von Len- 
gerke, Hitzig, and others, as agreeii^ with him. Ewald also compares 
Daniel to Judith, on account of its confusing together various times 
{^Propheten dee Alt. Bundea, p. 562.) 



Note XXI., p. 134. 
De "Wette gives the first place among his " histor 
to tlie " erroneous representationa concerning the wise men of Baby- 
lon," and the " inesplioftble admisision. of Daniel among the same;" the 
second to the " mention of the Persian arrangement of Satrapies under 
Nebuchadnezzar and Darius the Mode." (Emleihag, 1. s. c.) 

Note XXII., p. 134. 
The word which we translate "magicians" in Dan. i. 20, ii. a, 10, 
&c., is chartummim, or khartummim, (D^KiBln,) which is derived fix)ra 
cheiet, or ikeret, (pTt,') " a graving- tool."' (See Buxtorf 'a Lexicon He- 
braioum et Cfialdmeum, ad too.) Babylonian documents are sometimeB 
written on clay, where the character iias been impressed, before the clay 
was baked, by a tool with a triangular point ; but they are also fre- 
quently on stone ~ large pebbles from flie Euphrates's bed — in which 
ease they have been engraved with a fine chisel. 

Note XXTH., p. 135. 

The Ohaldffians in Kings, Chronicles, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and even 
Ezekiel, are simply the inhabitants of Chaldffia, which is the name ap- 
plied to the whole country whereof Babylon is the capital. But in 
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Daniel the ChalcUeans are a special act of peFsons at Babylon, having a 
" learning " and a " tongue " of their owji, (Dan. i. 4,) and classed with 
the magicians, astrologers, &e. Straho notes both senses of the term, 
(kyL i. { 6 ;) and Berosus seems to use the narrower and less common 
one, when ho speaks of Nehuchadnczzar as finding on his arrival at 
Babylon after his other's death, that afiairs were being conducted by 
the Chaldieans, and that their chief was keeping the throne vacant for 
hijB, (" assuming tlie administration of afiaii's, which had been under the 
management of the Chalda;ans, and the kingdom which had been kept 
for him by the most eminent one among them, he succeeded," &c., Fr. 
14,) while elsewhere (aa in Prs. 1, § 1 ; 6, fl, U, &c.) he employs the 
generic and more usual sense. Compare Herod, i. 181, and vii. 63. 
The inscriptions show that the Chaldteans (Ealdi) belonged to the 
primitive Soytliio inhabitants, and that the old astronomical and other 
leainiug of the Babylonians continued to be in this language during the 
later Semitic times. (See Sir H. Rawlinsoa's note in the author's 
flsroifoftij, vol. i. p. 313, note ^.) 

Note XXIV., p. 135. 

Compare an article on the Chaldeans in Smith's (forthcoming) Bibli- 
cal Dictio-taiy. 

Note XXV., p. U5. 
Sec above. Lecture IV., Note LXXXI. 

Note XXVI., p. 136. 

I do not intend to assert that this was the case. We have no satis- 
factory proof that (he Babylonians ever approached more nearly to the 
Satrapial system than by the appointment in exceptional eases of a 
native "governor" in lieu of an liereditary ting, as in the case of 
Gedaliah, The mainteuauee of Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and Zcdekiah 
on the throne of Judfca seems to indicate the general cliaracter of their 
government. It may even be suspected that Berosua'a " Satrap of 
Egypt and Syria" was really Pbaraoh-Necho, whose position Baby- 
lonian vanity represented iu that light. The LXX. translate Daniel's 
"princes" (K»]fjTimnN) by onrpS^a^, but this cannot be Tegarded as 
an argument of much weight. Babylonian kisloHoiU inscriptions are so 
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scanty that we can derive little assistance from tliem towards dotermm- 
ing tlie question. 

aSToTE XXVIl., p. 136. 

The extent of the kingdom, (Dan. iv. 22,) the absolute power of the 
king, (ib. ii. 5, 13, 48 ; ili. 29, (te.,) the influence of the Chaldsiins, 
(ib. ii. 2 ; iii. 8, &c.,) the idolatrous character of the rehgion, the ubb of 
images of gold, (ib. iii. 1 ; compare Herod, i, 183,) are borne out by 
pcofene -writera, and {bo fer as their testimony can. be brought to I>ear) 
by tlie monuments. ITie building (rebuilding) of Babylon (Dan, iv. 
80) Jiy Ncbuchadnenzar, is confirmed in every way. (Ses above. 
Note XV.) Again, thei'e ia a curious notice in Daniel of a certain 
peculiarity which may be remarked iu Nebucliwinezzar's religion, viz., 
his special devodon to a particular god. Nebuchadnezzar throughout 
his inscriptionB presents himself to us as a devotee of Merodach. 
" Slerodaeh, his lord," ia the chief — almost the sole object of his wor- 
ship and praise — invocations, prayers, and thanksgivings are addressed 
to him, and him only. (See Sir H. Rawlinsou'a remarks in the author's 
Hsi'odalua, vol. i. pp. 628, 629, and compare the Inacription of Nebu- 
chadnezzar in the same work, vol. ii. pp. 6S5-587.) This peculiarity is 
casunDy and incidentally noticed by Daniel, when he says that Nebu- 
chadnezzar carried the sacred Tessels of the temple " into the land of 
Shinar, to the house of Ms god; and brought the vessels into the 
treasure-house of his god." (i. 2.) 

NoiB XXVni., p. 136. 

See his Beitrage sw Einleiiiatg in das Alt. Test., p. !05. Hengsten- 

berg has on Ms side the authority of Eusebius, who so understood the 

passage, ^Chromca, i. 10, p. 21 ;) but Eusebius's arguments appear to 

me very weak. 

Note XSIS., p, llil. 
See Sir H. Rawlinson's frauslafion of the Standard Inscription in 
the author's Herodotus, vol. ii. pp. 6B5-637. The passage to which 
reference ia made in the text runs as follows — " Four years (!) . . . 
the seat of my kingdom in the city , , , which ... did not rejoice my 
heart. In all my dominions I did not build a high place of power ; the 
3 of my kingdom I did not lay up. In Babylon, 
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buildings for myself and for the honor of my kingdom I did not lay 
out. In the ■worship of Merodach my lord, the joy of my heart, (r) in 
Babylon the city of his soTeceignty and the seat of my empire, I did 
not sing his praises, (?) and I did not furnish his altars (with victims), 
nor did I clear ont the canals." Other negative clauses follow. Prom 
this litei'al rendering of the passage, only one or two words of which 
are at all doubtful, the reader may judge for himself to ■what event ia 
hia lile it is likely that the monarch alludes. He should perhaps bear 
in mind that the ■whole rajige of cuneiform literature presents no simi- 
lar instance of a king putting on record his oivn inaction. 

Note SXS., p. 137. 
Berosus ap. Joseph. Conir. Ap,, i. 20 ; "Now Nebuchadnezzar, just 
BB he began to build the aforesaid wall, fell sick, and died, after having 
reigned 43 years. His son, Evil-Merodach, became master of the 
kingdom." Compare Abyden. ap. Euseb. Chron., i. 10, p, 38; and 
Potyhist. ap. eund. i. S. J 3 ; p. 21. 



^B after the passage above quoted — " This man, hav- 
ing used his authority in a lawless and dissolute manner, was slain by 
conspirators." 

Note XXXII., p. I3S. 
The Babylonian name is read A dU lia a r, the Hebrew form 
("I2l«1ffl"i31l) is exactly expre sed by ui auli rized version, nhieh 
gives Nergal-shar-ezer. The Gr k d n ar far uifciior to the 
Hebrew. Berosus, as reported by J ph (1 o ) called the kmg 
Neriglissoor I Polyhistoc called hm N 1 ar (Euseb Chon , i 5, 
p. 21 ;) Abydenns, Niglissar, (Armen Eu.. b ) Kenghsaar (Eu'iEb 
Prisp. Eb., ix. 41 ;) Ptolemy, (jUoji. Synl., I, s. c.,) Norigaasolassar. 



The Babylonian vocalization somewhat modifies the word, which is 
read as in the Inscriptions as Rubu-emga. (See Sir H. Bawlinson's 
note in the author's Herodotus, vol. i. p. 618, note'.) With this the 
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Hebrew Ruh-mag (3U~3']) ia identical in all its coiiaonants ; and there 
can be no reasonable doubt that it is the same term, Geacniua liaa 
translated the title as " Chief of the Magi," (Lexicon, p. 388, E. T. ;) 
but the Babylonian word wMoh represents the Persian Magi iu the 
BeMstmi Inscription bears no resemblance at all to the emga of this 
title. Sir H, Eawlinsonbslieres the signification to be " Chief Priest," 
but holds that there ia no rcterence iu it to Magisni. 

Note XXXIV., p. 138. 

Abydenua has the form Nabannidochus, (ap. Euseb. Chrim. i. 10, 
p. 28,5 with which may he compared the Naboaiidclus (probably to he 
read Naboandechus ) of Josephas (^AiU Jud x H) Berosus wrote 
Nabonnedus (Joseph Co ip "0 ) Herodotus Labjnetus ( 77, 
188.) The actual n'ln & to 1 a e been floiu nal I m fcemitiG, 

Kabu-indiik in the Cu h t LI jlon an 

^oTE \xx\ I ng 

So Tosephus {A t J I \ a c ) Pei zo ug (O ^ Baiylai p 359 ;) 
Heeren Mam al of Aicet Risto y p SET De "\ gnolea, 
(Etares vol u p. SIO et seqq Chnton F If vol ii pp 3b9 371 ; 
the author of Z 1 de fi tfief lea Dates vol u p 69 "Winer Seal- 
tcOTierhiKh ad voe Belshazzai Kitto Bibl cal Ci/ lop/^d a ad voo. , 
cand &c 

Note XXXYI., p. 189. 
It has been almost universally concluded, by those who have regarded 
the book of Daniel aa authentic, that the Belshazzai- of that book must 
he identical with one or other of the natlye monarehs known from 
Berosus and Abydenus to have occupied the throne between Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Cyrus. Each monarch has been preferred In his turn. 
Conringiua, Bouhier, Larcher, Marsham, Hupfcld, Havemiclt, and 
others, have identified Belahazzar with Evii-ilerodach ; Eusebius, 
Syncelius, and Hales, witli Neriglissar ; Jackson and Gatterer, with 
Laboroaoarehod ; but the bulk of commentators and historians with 
Nabonadius. (See the last note.) In every case there was the same 
difEculty in explaining the diveraity of name, as well as in reconciling 
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la recorded of the monarch preferred with what Scrip- 
ture tells us of Belshazzar. On. the whole, perhaps the hypothesis of 
Conijngius was the least objectionable. 

Note XXXVII., p. 139. 
So De Wette, Einleihmg, } 255 a, p. 345. 

Note XXXVni.. p. 139. 

This view was maintained by Sir Isaac Newton. (See his Chroml- 
ogs, pp. 323-330.) 

Note XXXIX., p. 139. 

Sir H. Kawlinson made this important discovery in the year 1854, 
from documents ohtained at Magheir, the ancient Ur. (See Mr. Lof- 
tus's Cha!daa and Susiana, ch. xii. pp. 132, 133 ; and compare the 
author's Herodotus, vol. i. p. 525.) 

Note XL., p. UO. 
Jehu, though ordinarily called " the son of Nimahi," was really his 
grandson, (2 Kings ix. 2.) Merodach-Baladan, " the son of Baladan," 
according to Isaiah, (xxxix, 1.) is in the Inscriptions the son of Yagina. 
Baladan was probably one of his more remote ancestors. In Matt. i. 1, 
our Blessed Lord is colled " the Son of David, (who was) the son of 
Abraham." 

jS'oti: XLL, p. 140. 

Such marriages formed a part of the state policy of the time, and 
were sought with the utmost aridity. "When Zcdekiah's daughters 
were committed to Gedaliah, (Jerem. xli. 10,) it was undoubtedly that 
he might raarry them, in order (as Mr. F. Newman, justly observes ') 
<• to establish for his descendants an hereditary claim on Jen-ish allegi- 
ance." So Amasis married a daughter of Psammetik HI. ; ' and 
Atossa was taken to wife both by the Peeudo-Smerdis and by Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes, (Herod, iii. 68 and 83.) On the same grounds 
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35G NOTES. lECT. V. 

Herod the Great married Mariamne. (See Joseph. De Bell. Jud. i. 12, 
j 3.) Aa additional reason for siispeoling that such a marriage as that 
suggested in the tent was actually contracted by Nabonadius, is to be 
found in tlie feet, which may he regarded as certain, that he adopted 
the name of Nebuchadnezzar among hia own family names. That he 
had a son bo called, is proved by the rise of two pretenders in the reign 
of Darius, ■who each proclaimed himself to he " Nebuchadnezzar, the 
son of Nabonadius." {Behistun Imcr. Col. i. Par. 16 ; and Col. iii. 
Par. 13.) 

Note XLH., p. 140. 

Syncellus, Chronograph, p. 438, B ; Apoc. Dan. xiii. ad fin. ; Jack- 
son, Chrrmolog. Antiq. "vol. i. p. 416 ; Jlarsham, Can. Chi-on. p. G04, et 
seqq. ; Winer, ReatvyOHerbiich ad Yoc. Daiius ; &c. 

Note XUU., p. 140. 
This was the view of Josephus, (Aiit. Jud. x. 11, § 4 ;) and from him 
it has been adopted very generally. See Prideaux's Connectioa, &c., 
vol. i. p. 05 ! Hales's Antdysis of Chronology, vol.ii. p. 508 ; Offferhans, 
Spidleg. Hist. Citron., p. 265 ; Bertholdf , Eeo. sunt Daniel, p. 483 ; Heng- 
atenbei^, AuShentie des Baniel, f 48 ; Von Lengerfce, Daa Bmch Daniel, 
{ B2 ; Hooper's Pahnoni, pp. 278-283 ; and Kitto'a Bihliccd Cgolopcedia, 
ad TOO. Darius. But Xenophon is the sole authority for the existence 
of this personage ; and Herodotus may be quoted against his exist- 
ence, since he positively declares that Aatyagcs " had no male off- 
spring." (Herod, i, 109.) 

Note XLIV., p. 140. 

By Larcher, (Birodete, vol. vii. p. 175,) Conringins, Adcersar. Chron. 
0. 13,) and Bouhier, (piasertations sitr Hirodote, ch, iii. p. 29.) 



NoTfi XL v., p. 140. 

Syncollua regarded Darius the Mcde as at once identical with Astya- 
ges and Nabonadius. {Chronograph, pp. 437, 438.) 
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Note XL VI.. p. 140. 

That CjTus placed Medes in situations of high trust, is evident from 
Herodotus, (i. 136 and 162.) He may thereJbre very possibly have 
established Astyages, his grandftither (?), as vice-king of Babylon, where 
the latter may have been knomi to the Jews as Barius the Mede. The 
diversity of name is no real objection here ; for Astyages (Asdahagos = 
Aj-daJialc) is not a name, but (Uke Pharaoh) a title. And if )t be said 
that Darius the Mede was the son of Ahasuerus or Xerxes, (_Dan. vs.. 1,) 
■while Astyages was the son of Cyaxares, it may be answered IJiat, ac- 
cording to one explanation, Cyaxares is equivalent to Kei-Asarei, or 
King Xerzes. There is still an objection in '£hs age of Daiius Medus, 
who was only 62 inB. C. 538, (Dan. v. 31,) whereas Astyages (it would 
seem) must have been 73 at that time. (See the author's Herodotus, 
vol. i. pp. 417, 418.) But as the numbers depend here on the single 
authority of Herodotus, whose linowlet^ of Median history was not 
very great, perhaps they ai'e not gteafly entifled to consideration. 

If, however, it be thought that, for this or any other reason, Darius 
Medos cannot be Astyages, we may regard him as a Median noble, in- 
trusted by Cyrus with tlie government of Babylon. Scripture makes 
it plain that his true position was Ibat of a subordinate king, holding 
his crown of a superior. Darius the Mede, we are told, (Dan. v. 30,) 
"took the kingdom" — SMSib iap — that is, "acccpit regnum," 
(Buxtorf. ad voo. JapO " received the kingdom at the hand of an- 
other." And again we read in another place, (Dan. ix. 1,) that he 
•' icas made king over the realm of the Chaldeans ; " where the word 
used is "nMn, the Hophil of tl^tt, the Hiphal of which is used when 
David appoints Solomon king, and which thus means distinctly, ' ' lyaa 
appointed king by another." 

Note XLVIL, p. Ul. 
Herod. i.'lDl ; Xen. InsHt. Cijr. vii. 5, § 15. 

Note XLVHI., p. 141. 
See the author's Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 401-403. 
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NuiE XLIX., p. 141. 

Even (he tyrant Cambyses, when he wished to marry hi t b 
cause he was hitending to do an unusual thing, called ( th th 
royal judges, and asked thein if t}iere was any law which 11 d 
who wished, to marrj^'his sister, (llctod. iU. 31.) And X ^^h n 

he had been entrapped, like Herod Antipas, into making 1 p m 

isc, feels compelled to keep it, being restrained by the law n ly th t 
it is not aUowdbk that one who makes a request at the ti f al 

feast should he denied. (Ibid. is. 111.) 

Note L., p. m". 

See De Wette, Einleittmg, § 256 a, p. 345. Compare Mr. Parker's 
Ti-ansMiim, (vol. ii. p. 490,) where it is suggested that the author has 
copied and exaggerated what Herodotus ascribes to Darius Hystaspis. 

Note LI., p. 141. 

See Clinton's Fasti HeUenid, vol, ii. p. 372 : " The one hundred and 
twenty princes appointed by Darius (Dan, vi, 1) correspond to the one 
hundred and twenty-seven provinces of Ahasuerus, (Esth. i. I,) and to 
tlie enlarged extent of tbe empire." 

NciTK Lir., p. 142. 

Nebuchadnezzar's first conquest of Judica in the reign of Jcholakim 

— which was the occasion on which Daniel became a captive (Dan. i. 1) 

— fell, as appears from the fragment of Becosua quoted in Note LXXXI. 
to Lecture IV,, in his father's last year, whicli, according to Ptolemy's 
Canon, was B. C. 605, Nebuchadnezzar then reigned himself 43 years, 
Evil-Merodach, his son, reigned two years, Neriglissar three years and 
tome months, Laborosoarchod three quarters of a year, Nabonadivis 17 
years, and Darius tho Mede one year. Consequently Daniel's prayer 
" m the first year of Darius the Mede" (Dan. ix. 1-3) fell into the year 
B. C. 633, or 68 years after tJiB first conquest of Judica by Nebuchad- 
nezzar in B. C. 605. 
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NoTii LIU., p. H2. 

See Clinton's Fasti HeUmici, yol. ii. pp. 3B6-3B8 ; and Mr. Hooper's 
Palmoni, p. 390. 

Note LIT., p. 143. 

In Daniel's prophecy of the weeks, we have (I think) the term of 
seventy years used first (Dan. ix. 24) as a round number, and after- 
wards explained — accuracy being of especial importance in this proph- 
ecy — as 68i weeks, {ibid. 25-27.) In Ezekiel, the forty years' desola- 
tion of Egj-pt (Ez. xxix. 11-13) can Bcarcely be" understood to estcnd 
leally to the full term. Prophecy is, as Bacon says, " a kind of histo- 
riography;" but it does not ordinaiily affect the a, 
aocuraey of human history. 



Note LV., p. 143. 
Emleihmg, § 196, 197, pp. 20O-265. It is obvious that the insertion 
of documents, such as the proclamation of Cyrus, (Ez. 1. 24,) the list of 
those who came up with Zerubbnbel, (Lb. ii, 3~67 ; Neb. viii. 7-69 ;) 
the letters of the Samaritans, the Jews, the Persian kings, (ib. iv. 1 1-22, 
&c.,) and the lite, does not in the slightest degree affect the unity and 
integrity of the works. But De Wette does not appear to see this, 
i§ 19ea, p. 260.) 

Note LVI., p. 143. 

The number of generations from Joshua to Jaddua, «'hich is sis, 
(Neh. xii. 10-13.) should cover a space of about 200 years. This 
would bring Jaddua to the latter half of the fourth century B. C. Ex- 
actly at this time there lived the well-known high priest Jaddua, 
who received Alexander at Jerusalem, and showed him the prophecies 
of Daniel. (Joseph. A'nt. Jud. xi. S.) At this lime too there was a 
Darius (Darius Codomannus) upon the Persian throne, as noted in, 
verse 22. The Jaddua of Nehemiah must therefore be regarded as the 
contemporary of Alexander. 

Havemick allows this, but still thinks that Nehemiah may have writ- 
ten the whole book, since he may have lived to the lime of Jaddua ! 
But as Nehemiah was old enough to be sent on an important mission in 
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B. C. as, (Neil. ii. 1-8,) he would have been considerably above a 
hundred before Jaddua can have been, priest, and 130 or 140 before the 
I of Codomannus, 



Note LVU., p. 144. 

Eight Dukes or Kings are mentioned in Genesis xxxvi. 31-39, as 
having reigned over Edom, "before there reined any king in Israel." 
This last claTise must have been written after the time of Saul, the first 
Israelite king ; and it has commonly been regarded as an interpolation. 
(Graves'fi Leslures on the Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 340 ; Home, Introduc- 
tioH, vol, i. p. 64 ; Sec.) But the real interpolation seems to be from 
verse 31 to verse 39 inclusive. These kings, whose reigns are likely to 
have covered a space of 200 years, must come down later than. Moses, 
and probably reach nearly fo the time of Saul. The whole passage 
seems to have been transferred from 1 Cbr. i. 43-60. 

In 1 Chronicles iii. 17-24, the genealogy of the descendants of 
Jechoniah is carried on for nine generations, (Jechoniah, Pedaiah, 
Zembbfibel, Hananiab, Shekaniah, Shemaiah, Neariah, Elioenai, and 
Hodaiah,) who must have occupied a period not much short of three 
centuries. As Jechoniah came to the throne in B. C. 697, this por^on 
of Chronicles can scarcely have been n-ritten before B. C. 300. See Be 
Wette, Eirihiiung, { 139, p, 242, whose argument hero appears to be 
sound. He remarks, that the occurrence of a Shemaiah, the son of 
Shekaniah, amoug the contemporaiies of Neheniiah, (Nch. iii. 29,) con- 
firms the calculation, and indicates that the genealogy U consecutive. 



Note LVHI., p. 144. 

De Wette in one place admits that Ezra may have written a chapter 
(ch. X.) in -which the third person is used, but pronounces against his 
having WTitten the opening passage of ch. vii., (verses 1-10,) chiefly on 
this ground. (Einleitimi}, § 190 a, p. 261.) Bertholdt and Zunz go 
ferther, and deny that Ezra can have written ch, s. Professor Stuart 
concludes, chiefly on account of the altennation of persons, that " some 
one of Ezra's friends, probably of the prophetic order, compiled the 
book from various documents," among which were some written by 
Eira himself, {DefencB of the Old Testament Caium, { 6, p. 148.) 
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Note LIX., p. 144. 

The tMvd person, is used through the first six cliaptersof Daniel, and 

at the opening of the aeventh. The first then takes its place to the end 

of uh. ix. The thii'd recurs in the first verse of oh. s. j after which the 

fiist is used unmtcjrupledly. 

Note LX., p. 144. 

Thucydides begins Lis history in the third person, (i. 1.;) but changes 
to the Erst after a few chapters, (i. 20-22.) Turlher on, in book iv., 
ho resumes the third, ehs. 104-106.) In book v, ch. 26, he begins in 
the third, but runs On into the first, which he again uses in book viii. 
ch. 97. 

NOTL LXI.p p. 144. 

See Sir H. Rawlinson's Memoir on the Persian Cuneifoi-m Inscriptions, 
vol. i. pp. 279, 286, 287, 292, 293, 324, 327, &c. 



Note LXH., p. 145. 

The " first year of Cyrus," (Ez. i. 1,) by which we must understand 

Ms first year in Babylon, was B. C, S38. The Eeventh year of Arta- 

xcrxes, when Ezra took the direction of affairs at Jerusalem, (ib. vii. 8,) 

■was B. C. 459 or 458. (See Clinton's Faeti HeUenid, vol. ii. p. 378.) 

Note LXm., p. 145. 
See abore. Lecture I. page 89, and compare p. 244, Note XLVni. 

Note LXIV., p. 145. 
De Wette, EinUitiaig, ^ 196 a, p, 2{!0 ; vol. ii. p. 324, Pai'kcr's 
Translation ; Stuart, Defence of tlie Canon, { 6, p. 148 ; Home, Intro- 
ductioa, vol, v. pp. 64, 63. 



Note LJCV., p. 143. 
See Lecture rv., p. 104. 
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Note LXVI,. p. US. 
ScG Lecture I., pp. 84, 36 ; and p. 211, Note XXXIV. 

Note LXVII., p. 145. 
" Die Erza.Mung," says Do Wef tc, "bosteht aus eiiiec Reilic gcschicht- 
iioher Schweiriglteiten luidUnwahrsehein-lichkeiten, und enthalt mehrere 
VeratOflse gegen die PcrBiselieri Bitten." {Emleiltmff, { 198 a, p. 266,) 

Note I,XVm., p. 145. 
CEder, Freien U/iieraiic/i-unffun (i5er d. Kanoti des Alt. Test., p. 12, et 
eeqq. ! Michaelis, Oiient. BibUothek, to!, ii. p. 35, et setiq. ; Cotrodi, 
Beleimht. d. GeseMckt. d. Md. Kaiums, vol. i. p. 66, et seqq. ; and 
Bettholdt, RiatoriscJi-l^riHsche Einleitang in sOmmt. iflnon, tmd apoir. 
Schiflen d. All, und Neum Testaments, p. 2426. 

Note LXIX., p. 146. 
See Carpzov'a Iiitrodiidio, xx. ^ 6, pp. 363, 366, where he sliows that 
the Jews place tiie Book of Esther on a par with the Pentateuch, and 
above all the rest of Scripture. 

Note LXX., p. 146. 
Even De Wette allows it to be " incontestable (imstFeitiff) that the 
feast of Purim originated in Persia, and was oeeasioned by an event 
similar to that related inEsther." {EmleiUmg, § 198 h, p. 267 ; vol. ii. 
p. 330, Parker's Translation,) Stuart says very forcibly— "The fact 
that the feast of Purim has come down to us from time almost im- 
memorial, proves es certainly that the main events related in the Book 
of Esther happened, as the declaration of independence and the cel- 
ebration of the fourth of July prove that we (Americana) separated 
from Great Britain, and became an independent nation." (History and 
Defence of the O. T. Ccmoii, § 21, p. 303.) 

Note LXXI., p. 143. 

It is remarkable that thQ name of God is not onee mentioned in 

Esther. The only religious ideas introduced with any distinctness are 
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LecT. V. NOTES. 363 

tho efficacy of a national hiuniliation, (Esth, iv. 1-3,) the certainty that 
punishment will ovettake the wicked, (ib. verse 14,) and a feeling of 
confidence tliat ^ael will not be forsaken, (ibid.) Various reasons 
have been given for this ttt'cence (Carpzov, latrodm^. p. 369 ; Baum- 
garten, De Fidg Lib. Esthers p 68 Home, Introduction, vol. v. 
p. 69, &o. ;) but they are conjectural and so uncertain. One thing 
only is clear, that if a Jew m later times hid wished to palm upon his 
countrymen, as an ancient and euthentie narrative, aTvork which he 
had composed himself, ho wouli hiie taken care not to raise suspicion 
against his work by such an omission, (hss the remarks of Professor 
Stuart, De/stKe of the Cmum, p. 311.) 

Note LXXU., p. 146. 

The grounds upon which the historical character of the Book of 
Esther is questioned, are principally the following ; — (l.) Tho Persian 
Ising intended by Ahasuerus seems to ho Xerxes. As Esther cannot be 
identified with Amestris, the daughter of Otanos, who really ruled 
Xorses, the whole story of her being made queen, and of her great 
power and influence, becomes impossible. (2.) Mordecai, having been 
carried into captivity with Jechoniah, (in B. C. 688,) must have been 
120 years old in Xerxes' twelfth year, (B. C. 474,) and Esther must 
have been "a superannuated beauty," (3.) A Persian king would 
never have invited his queen to a carousal. (4.) The hopors paid to 
Mordecai are cxceSMve. (5,) The marriage with a Jewess is impossi- 
ble, since the queens were taken exclusively fi-om the families of the 
seven conspirators. (6.) Esther's concealment of her Jewish descent, 
and Ilaman's ignorance of her relationship to Mordecai, are highly 
improbable. (7.) The two murderous decrees, the long notice given, 
and tho tameness ascribed to both Jews and Persians, are incredible. 
(S.) The massacre of more flian 7fi,000 Persians by the Jews in a day, 
without the loss (so far as appears) of a man, transcends belief, and is 
an event of such a nature that " no amount of tigtorical evidence would 
render it credible." (See Mr. Parker's additions to DeWette, vol. ii. 
pp. 340-345.) It is plain that none of these objections are of very 
great weight. The first, second, and last are mot and refuted in the 
text. To the third it is enough to answer, in De Wette's own words, 
{Eialeitioig, j 198 a, p. 267, that such a 
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account of ibe odvoucing corruption in Xerxes' time, and through the 
fbily of Xenes himself." To the fourth we may reply, that the honors, 
being analogous (aa De Wcttc obaecvos) to those paid to Joseph, are 
thereby shown to be not greater than under some circumstances were 
asHigned to benefactors hy Eastern inonarchs. Nor would any one 
acquainted with the East make the objection. The fifth objection is 
met by observing, that when Cambysea wished to marry his sister, 
which was as much against the law as marrying a Jewess, and con- 
sulted the royal judges on the point, they told him, that there was no 
law, so iar as they knew, which allowed a man to marry his sister, but 
that there was a law to this effect, that the Persian king might do ichat 
hepleased. The sixth objection scarcely needs a reply, for its answer is 
contained in the preceding objection. If it was contrary to Persian 
law that the king should marry a Jewess, the fact of Esther's national- 
ity would be sure to be studiously concealed. Finally, to ths screnth 
objection we may answer, that the murderous tenor of the decrees is 
credible (as De Wettc confesses) on account of the " hase character and 
disposition of Xerxes" — that the length of notice in the first instance 
was the consequence of Haman's superstition, while the length of the 
notice in the second instance followed necessarily upon the first — and 
that no ' ' tameness " is proved by the mere silence of Scripture as to 
the number of Jews who fell in the atru^le. "The author of the 
book," as Professor Stuart observes, "is wholly intent upon the vic- 
tory and thg deliverance of the Jews. The result of the encounter he 
relates, viz., the great loss and humiliation of Persian enemies. But 
how much it cost to achieve this victory he does not relate. . . . We 
can scarcely doubt that many Jews were killed or wounded." {lUstory 
and Defence of tJie O. T. Canon, § 21, pp. 309, 310.) 

Note LXXm., p. US. 



NoiE LXXIV., p. 146. 
Carpzov, § G, pp. 363, 369. This was probably the ground of Lu- 
ther's objections to the Canonicity of Esther. {De Servo Arbitrio, -p. 
118, et alibi.) It may also have caused the omission of Esther from 
some lists of the canonical books in the fathers. (Athanas. Ep. Festal., 
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to!, i. p. 963 ; Synops. S. S., vol. ii, p. 128 ; Melito ap. Bnseb. Btsl. 
Eccl,, iv. 26, &c. In recent times the objection bais not been much 
presEed. 

Note LXXV., p. 148. 

See Sir II. Eawlinson'a Memoir on (he Persian Cwiei/onn Inscriptions, 
vol. i. pp. 197-200, 273, 274, 280, 286, 291, 299, 320, 324, 327, 330, 
335, 338, and 342. 

Note LXXVL, p. 148. 

Ibid., pp. 285, 2B1, 319, 323, &c. 

Note LXSVn., p. 148. 
Ewald, GeschicMe d. Volkea Israel, -vol. iii. part ii. p. 118 ; miier, 
Realiearlerbuoh, a3 voce. Ahosiierus and ArtachacMschta ; KittO, Bih- 
Heal Cs/ckptsdia, vol. i. pp. 98 and 229, &c. 

Note LXXVni,, p. 148. 

The Pseudo-Smerdia seems to have been Imown by several names. 
According to Daicius, (Behist. Inscr., eol. i. par. 11,) his liue name ivns 
Goirmtes, (Gaiimaia,') and he gave himself out for Smerdis, (Bardiya.') 
According to Justin, (i. 9, } 9,) he was called Oropastes. As Arta- 
xerxes means " Great King, Great Warrior," (see the author's Hei-odotus, 
tol. iii. p. 5S2,) it may perhaps have been in common use as an epithet 
of any Persian monarch. The application to Cambj'ses of tho name 
Ahasuerus (;= Xerxes) is still mote curious. Cambyaea was known 
as Ksmbaih in Egypt, Eabtijiya in Persia, Ko/iffuiriii in Greece. It is cer- 
tainly very remarkable that the Jews should only know liim as Xerxes. 
Perhaps the theory of Mr. Howes (Pictorial Bible, ad loc.) with respect 
to the Ahasuerus of Ezra iv. 6, viz., that Xerxes is intended, might be 
adopted, without the adoption of his view fliat the Artaxerxes of the 
next verse is Artaxerxes Longimanug. The author may go on in verse 
6 to a fact subsequent to the time of Darius, whom he has mentioned 
in verse 5, and then return in verse 7 to a time anterior to Darius. 
But Mi. Howes's view of tlio Artaxerxes of verse 7 is incompatible 
with the 'texus of verses 23 and 24, 

31* 
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vould Eeem, placed the completion m Danu= » ud or 4th jcar; i. e. 
m B. U. 519 or 518. Taking the latter date, and counthig back by the 
years of the Aslrononiical Canon, we find the first of the seventy 
years to fall into B. C. 587. Now thia appears by the same Canon to 
hare been the 18th of NehuchadnezzEir, which was the exact year of. 
the destruction of Jeiusalem, (Jer. lii. 29.)' Thus the two chronolo- 
gies haimonize exaatli/. 

NoiB LXXX., p. 149. 
See the Behiatuii Insmnpt., col. i. pat. 14, 



Note LXXSI., p. 149. 



BehUt. Iiisei:, 1. e. 



NoTi! LXXXII., p. 150, 
The length of the Persian kings' reigns from the time of Darius 
Hyataspia to that of Darius Nothus is fixed beyond the possibility of 
doubt. Besides the Greek contemporary notices, which would form a 
very iair basis for an exact chronology, we have the consentient testi- 
mony on the point of Babylonian and Egyptian tradition, preserved lo 
us in the Astronomical Canon and in Manetho, as reported by Euse- 
bius. From hoth it appears, that &om the sisth year of Darius to the 
seventh of Artasctxes (Longimanus) was a period of 68 years. 

1 Id 2 Kings sit. 8, ne find Ihe niniteentAyear m^ntjoaed as that <,! the destruction, 
inetoBd of the eighteenth. I bellere the cause of ILla dim^renci; to be, that anmo reck- 
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Note LXXXm., p. loO. 

The Peraian word is read as Khshayars/ia. Ahasuerus (ffli^lBPlN) 
only differs from KJuhayarska by the adoption of the proathetio », 
■which the Hebrews invariably placed before the Persian Klish, and llie 
Hubalitution of "i for i, a common dialectic variation. Gesenius, 
(Thesaurus, vol. t. p. 75,) and Winer (ReaZwaHerbuch, ad voc. Ahaa- 
uenK) admit the identity of Hie words. 



Note LXXXIV., p. 150. 

I of Esther 
"who," C"i^!i!,) at the i 
Mordeoai, the diicf euhject of the i 
■vidual mentioned in verse 5. If Eish was 
nezzar about B. C. 697, we should expect 1 






ambiguous. The word 
se 6, may refer either to 
or to Kish, the last indi- 
^a^ried off by Nebuchad- 

find his great grandson 



1. C. 485-465, four genoralions or 130 years afterwards. 



De Wcttc, 
Translation. 



E LXXXVI.,p. 161. 



Note LXXX^VTI., p. 151. 
Einleihmg, f 198 a, p. 267 ; voL ii. p. 337, Pajkor's 



Note LXVSVin , p 151 



Amestiia was the daughter of Otane?, actordin.; to Herodotus, 
(yii. 61 ;) according to Ctetjia, of Onophaa, or Ao'iphea, {Exc. Pas., 
{ 20.) It has been, maintained, that she was Esther by Scaliger and 
Jahn ! but, besides other objections, the character of Aniestris makes 
this very improbable. (See Herod -tii lU , i\ 112; Ctoa. Exc. 
Pers., i 40-43.) 
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Note LXXXIX., p. 1S3. 
Einlsitimff, § 199 ; p. 268. The following points of exact knowledge 
are noted by Be Wotte's Translator (toI. ii. p. 346) more ffistmotly 
than by De Wctte himself ; — I. The iinohangeableneas of the royal 
edicts ; 2. The prohibition of all approach to the king without pennis- 
Mon; 3. The manner of publiahmg decrees ; i. The employment of 
eunuchs in the seraglio ; 6. The absence of women at banquets ; 6. The 
use of lots in. divination ; and, 7. The sealing of decrees with the royal 
Eignct. (Compare Horod. iii. 128.) To liieae may be added, 1. The 
general character of the Persian palaces, (i. 6, 6 ; compare Loftua's 
Chald^a and Susiaaa, pp. 373-375 ;) 2. The system of posts, (liii. 10 ; 
Herod, yiii. 98 ;) 3. The law that each wife should go in to the king in 
kertvm, (u. 12; Herod, iii. 69 i) 4. The entry in "the book of records" 
of the names and acts of royal benefactors, (ii. 23 ; vi. 1, 2 ; Herod, vii. 
194 ; ™i. 86, 90, &c. ;) and, 6. The principle that all such persons had 
a right to a reward, (vi, 3 ; Herod, iii. 140 ; yiii. 85 ; is. 107.) 

Note XC, p. 152, 

Herod, iii. 79 ; Ctes. £>. Pes., § 15. 

Note XCI., p. 152. 

Some writes have supposed that the Artaxerxes who befiiended Ezra 
was really Xersea. So Josephus, (^Ant. Jud. xi, 6 ;) who is followed by 
J. D. Miehaelis, (ad loe.,) Jahn, (EitUeifung, vol. ii. p. 276,) and others. 
But there seema to he no good reaaon for supposing him to have been a 
different person from the Aitaxerxes of Nehemiah, who is allowed on 
all hands to be Longinianus. (See the article on Abtaxebses in 
Kitto's JStifficniC^c&pirrfia, vihere the question ia ably argued.) That 
the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah is Longimanusi, appears from (lie length 
of bis reign, (Neh. v. 14,) comhined with the fiiot that he was contem- 
porary with the grandsons or great-grandsons of those who were con- 
temporary with Cyrus.' 

1 The lengBi of his relgu, 33 years ot the least, shows him la hnye Soeii ellliM Lon- 
gimauna or Mnemon. But osElUEihlb, (hegranclsoD of Jcshua, who went from Uiibjlon 
B3 higli-prlest io the fii-st year of Cyras, {B. C. 538,) is still alive in tlie a2d jcor of Nolio. 
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Note SCn„ p. 152. 
Cteaiaa ap. Phot. BibUothec., pp. 115-121. 

Note XCni., p. 153. 

On the non-historical character of the Book of Judith, 
author'a Serodotus, vol. i. p. 245, note '. 



LECTUBE VI. 

Note I., p. 153. 

On the different views entertained aa to the exact year of our Lord's 
biith, see Olsliousen's BiUischer CommerUar, vol. ii. pp. 619-622 ; vol. 
iv. pp. 334-337, E. T.' On the testimonies which determine the death 
of Herod the Great to the year of Eome 750, see Clinton's Fasti Hel- 
Unici, vol. iii. pp. 254 and 256. The Nativity thus falls ai least o» 
eai-ltj as A. TJ. C, 749, and the vision of Zochariah as early as A. U. C. 
748. Some important astronomical reasons are assigned by Dean 
Alford (Greek Testament, vol. i. p. 7) for believing that the actual year 
of the Nativity was A. TJ. C. 747, orseuew years before the Christian era. 
The termination of tho history of the Acta haa also been variously 
placed, in A. D. 58, 59, 61, 63, 63, 64, and 65. (Sec Olshauacn, 1. s. e.) 
I prefer the shorter recltoniiig on the grounds stated by Dr. Burton. 
{Beelesiasfical History of the First Tliree Cenlnnes, vol. i. pp. 277, 278.) 

Note n., p. 157. 
See Lecture U., p. 51. 

Note IH., p. 157. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, §13 1 P- SG, E. T. 
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NoTB IV., p. 158. 
Strauss, Lebea Jesu, I. s. c. 

Note V.. p. 153. 
Ibid. 5 U ; P- 84, E. T. 

Note VI., p. 163. 
Ibid. § 13 ; p. 56, E. T. 

Note Vn., p. 158. 
Ibid. I. s. c. 1 pp. 02, 63, E. T. 

Note VIII., p. 159. 

Li the. Syriae Version of Matthew, which is undoubtedly very old, 
and which some regard as of nearly equal authority with the Greek 
GoapBl,' the title runs, " ITie Gospel, tiie Preaching of Mattheiv." The 
Persian has, " The Gospel of Matthew ; " and the Arabic, " The Gos- 
pel of Saint Matthew the Apostle, which he wrote in Hebrew by the in- 
epiratlon of the Holy Spirit." (See Home's Inirodudioii, vol. i. pp. 
200, 261.) 

Note IX., p. 159. 
Herodotus, for example, is quoted but by one author (Ctesias) with- 
in this period, (B. C. 460-350.) In the nest century (B. C. 350-250) 
he is also quoted by one author, Aristotle ; in the century following 
(B. C. 230-150) he is not quoted at all ; in the fourth century, he for 
the first time musters two ■witneasea, Scymnus Chins and Cicero ; ' it is 
not till the fifth century from the time of his writing his history, that 
he is largely and commonly cited by writers of the day. (See Mr. 
Isaac Taylor's recent work on the Tnmsmission of Ancimt Books to 

1 Sse Dr. Coreton's reccDt work, Remains ef a very Anciettt iJwnisi™ rjf at faar 
Chsptls in Sgriae, London, 1S5S. 

1 PosLdoBloa ahonia peiliapa Tie added as a Hiira witness belonging to this peitot Ho 
■jnoted Herodotus, not Yerj correct] j, in bis Ti'eatlse concemli^ tlie Oceait. (Pr- m^L 
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Mmfem Times, pp. 295-299.) The first distinct quotation ' of Thu- 
oydideB seems to be that by Hermippus, f^agm, lliat. Gr., vol. iii, p. 48, 
Fr. 54,) who liycd about B. C. 200, nearly two centuries after bim. 
Posidonius, wiitiiig about B. C. 75, first quotes Polybius, who wrote 
about B. C. 150. Ijivy is, I believe, only quoted by Quinctilian among 
writers of the century following him; Tacitus, thougt mentioned as a 
writer by the younger Pliny, is first cited — nearly a century after hia 
death — by Tertullian. If the reader will cast his eye over the "Testi- 
monies," as they are called, prefixed to most old editions of tlie classics, 
be will easily convince himself of the general truth of the assertion 
upon which I have ventured in the text. The argument is one ad- 
vanced, but without proof, by Paley. (Evidences, Part i. eh. 10; p, 
104.) 

Note X., p. 160. 

Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 13 ; p. &S, E. T. 

Note XI., p. 160. 
See Lecture II., pp. 51-56 ; and Note VIII. on Lecture V., pp. 346, 
347. 

Note XII., p. 161. 

See Ilorne's Inlroduction, vol. v. p. 113 ; Kitto, Biblical Cyclop/edia, 
vol. ii. p. 582. 

Note XIIL, p. 161. 

See Grabe, Hpieilegiam Falrttm, vol. ii. p. 225 ; Pearson, Yiadici/e 
Ignoiiana, Pars i, c. 6 ; Burton, Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. pp. 29, 
30 ; and p. 152. 

Note SIV., p. 161. 

Cmuttitulioites ApostoUas, vi. 16 ; Irena!us, adv. Iis:res. i. 20 ; &c. 

Note XV., p. 162. 

Strauss, Leben Jesit, }■ 13 ; pp. 62, 63 ; E. T. Some writers have main- 
tained that the expression, "according to Matthew," is exactly equiv- 
alent lo the genitive of Matthew. (See Ilorne'a IntrodueUoii, vol. v. p. 

1 Cratlppus nlluded to Ihe feet Ihnt ttcre were no apeaches in tlie last Igok, im.l (Imt 
<hu varb naa left UDflntshed | liut he did not (no fu aa ne kuoir) make say qiiutatlun. 
(Fr.Bist. Or., vol. U. p. TO.) 
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260,) Olahauaen observes more correctly, that the expression is am- 
biguous. It may maik aetual and complete authorship, as in the pas- 
sage quoted from 2 Maccab. in the test; or it may mean editorsliip, as 
in the phrase "Homer according to Aristarchus." The unanimous testi- 
mony of the early Christian writers proves that, as applied to the 
Gospels, it was used in the former sense. If it be asked why the 
simple genitive was not used, Olshausen replies, (rightly, as it seems to 
me,) because the Gospel was known as "the Gospel of Jesus Christ." 
Piety, therefore, made the use of such phrases as " Gospel of Matthew," 
"Gospel of Mark," "impossible." (^Biblischer Coatmeniar, Einidtung, 

Note XVI., p. 162. 

Faustus, the Manichfean, did indeed attempt to prove that the first 
Gospel was not the work of St. Matthew ; but, I. He i^Tote late in the 
fourth century ; and, 2. It seems that he could find no flaw in the ex- 
ternal evidence, since he based his conclusion on an intei'nal difficulty 
— the use of tlie third instead of the first person by the supposed 
writer, (Matt. ix. B.) Eichhom, having ventured on the assertion, that 
"many ancient writers of the Church doubled the genuineness of many 
parts of OUT Gospels," is only able to adduce in proof of it this instance 
of laustus. (See hia Einleitiing in das N. Test., vol. i. p, 143.) 

Note XVH., p. 162. 

Irenzeus says — "Now Matthew published his treatise on the Gos- 
pel among the Hebrews, in their own dialect, while Peter and Paul 
were preaching in Home, and foundhig the church there. But after 
their death, Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, also wrote 
down what Peter had preached, and delivered it to us. And Luke 
also, the follower of Paul, wrote out in a hook the Gospel which was 
preached by that Apostle. Afterwards John, the disciple of the Lord, 
who also leaned upon his breast, — he too published a Gospel, while he 
was living at Ephesus in Asia." (Advert. Hares., iii. 1.) And again, — 
"These things are in accordance with the Gospels, in which Christ is 
enshrined. Por that of John relates hia princely birth and glorious 
Imeage from the Father, saying, ' In the beginning was the Word," &c. 
And that of Luke, as being more of a sacerdotal character, begins with 
the priest Zachariaa, burning Incense to God. , , . Matthew declares 
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his human birth, saying, 'The book of tho genBration of Jesus Christ," 
&c. Maik, 33 partaking more of the piophetiG spirit, begins by say- 
ing, 'The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ,' &e." Libid. iji. 11, 
Ml.) 

Clement — "The digest of tlie contents of the Gospels should be pre- 
ceded by an account of their origin. Tho Gospel of Mark bad its origin 
in this way ; 'Whoa Peter was preaching the word publicly in Eome, 
and proclaiming tho gospel under the inspiration of the Spirit, many 
of those who heard hini besought Mart, as having been his follower 
for a long time, and as having in remembrance what he had heard, to 
write out the things spoken by Peter. Having thus composed aGoapcl, 
ho gave it to those who had requested it. "When Peter knew this, he 
neither strictly forbade nor positively approved. Hut John, the last 
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yVe have ftlBO,chnrches that were under the tuition of John. ... I say 
therefore that among these, — I do not mean the Apostolical churches 
merely, but atmmg aU which are united with them in sacramental com- 
nninion, — this Gospel of Luke, which we regard with the highest rev- 
erence, has been reociYCd from the time when it was first published. 
. . . Tlie same authority of the Apostolical churches supports also Ike 
other Gospels w^hich we have received from them, and which we esteem 
just as they esteem them i I mean those of John and Matthew ; that 
also which Mark published we may be allowed to call Peter's, for 
Mark was his interpreter. Indeed Luke's digest also is commonly 
ascribed to Paul. Por what the disciples publish is regarded as com- 
ing ftom the master." (Adv. MarcUm., iv. 6.) 
32 
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Origen — "I learned from tradition about the four Gospels, vihich 
akme are indispsilabh in the church of God mider Ike whole Iteacen ; -^ 
how that first Matthew, who -was originally a tax-gatherer, but after- 
wards an aposfle of Jesus Christ, published his, composed in the He- 
brew language, for those who had believed from among the Jews ; and 
secondly, Mark, writing it according to Peter's dictation ; and thirdly, 
Luke, the Gospel which was praised by Paul, cocaposing it for the 
conyerlB from tlie Gentiles ; and to crown all, that according to John," 
(Ap. Euseb. Nisi. Eccles., yi, 25.) 

Of course these passages do not form a hundredth part of the tcsli- 
mony borne bv these h ritcrs to the luthonly of the four Gospels. They 
use them with the same frequency and detcrence as modern divines. 
They appeal to them alone m. proof of doctime, making the most 
marked diffcience between them and such apocryphal "Lives of 
Christ as the% mention The student -wdl find this portion of the 
ChiiBban evidences drawn out most fully by Jjardner, in his great 
work on the Credibility of the Gospel History, vol. i. pp. 283, et seqq. 
A good selection &om the evidence is made by Mr, Norton, (Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, vol. i. pp. 83-105.) Paley's Synopsis also deserves 
the attention of tlie student. (Evidences, part i. ch. 10, § 1.) 

Note XVIH., p. 162. 
Justin's ordinary expression is " the Memoirs of the Apostles, (ni 
imjiinipaicliiiaTii rffli iaoariXai' ;) but in One place he identifies these Me- 
moirs with the Gospels by adding, a (rnlrtmi dayyiim, "which are 
called Gospels." (Apol., i. p. S3, B.) He appears to prefer the former 
term in addressing the heathen, as more classical. In his Dialogue 
with Trypho he sometimes uses the terra liayyliim simply. (Opera, 
p. 105, D.) These Memoirs, or Gospels, ho says, were composed " by 
the Apostles of Christ and their companions," (" the memoirs, I mean 
those which were composed by his Apostles and their followers." )' It 
has been questioned by Bishop Marsh and others whether the quota- 
tions are really from our Gospels ; but the doubt, if it deserves the 
name, has (I think) been wholly set at rest by Bishop Kaye, (Account 
of the Life cmd Opinions of Justin Martyr, ch. viii, pp. 132-152,) and 
Mr. Norton, (CrediUlihj, &c., vol. i. note E, pp. 316-324.) The careful 

' Compare luke i, 1: "Itseeraea good lo oie alBO, having iisd perfect knoaledge." 
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analysis of flie latter iviiter exhausts Ihe subject, and deserves attentive 
perusal. 

Note SIX., p. 163. 

Papias s^d — "Now Matthew composed his book in the Hebrew 
dialect ; and each one interpreted it as he was able. And Mack, who 
was the interpreter of Peter, wrote accurately whatever he remembered, 
but not an orderly, account of what was said and done by Christ." 
(Ap. Euseb,, Hist. Ecdes. m. 39.) 

It has been questioned whether Papiaa was really a disciple of tho 
apostle John, (Strauss, ieieit Jesu, f 13,) or only of a certain John the 
Presbyter, whom he calls " a disciple of our Lord." It appears from 
Eusebius (1. s. e.) that he did not himself claim to have received his 
knowledge of Christianity from tlie apostles themselves. Still the testi- 
mony of Irenieiis is express, {" Papias, who was a hearer of John, and 
a companion of Polycarp," Euaeb. 1. s. c.,) and cannot witliout violence 
be understood of any one but St. John the Evangelist. 

Note XX., p. 163. 

Leben Jem, } li. " It is however hy no means necessary to attribute 
this same freedom from all conscious intention of fiction to the authors 
of all those nairatives in the Old and New Testament, which must be 
considered as unhistorical. . . . The authors of the Homeric songs 
could not have believed that every pBctieular which they related of their 
gods and heroes had really happened [ . . , and emcthj as lUtU may 
this be said of all the unhistorical narratives of the Gospels, as for 
example, of the first chapter of the third, and man'j parts of the fourth 
Gospel." (pp. 83, 84, E. T.) 

Note XXI., p. 163. 



Note XXH., p. 164. 



NoiE XXHI., p. ie4. 



See above. Note I. The date A. D. 03 is preferred by Bortholdt, 
Feilmoser, Dean Alford, Mr. Birks, and others. 
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Note XXIV,, p. 164. 
LebeiiJesii, J 13; p. 61, E. T. 

Note XXV.. p. 164. 
See above, Note XVII. 

Note XXVI., p. 165. 

T!ii3 ig Buiton a oonduBiOQ, {Cedes. Hist., vol. i. p. 256,) deduced 
fiom Ihe discrepancies in the externa! evidence. Dean Alford's unan- 
swerable argument in f fv"r of the independent origin of the first three 
GospeliJ, deduced from then internal chaiacter, implies the same. 
The first three Gospels is ere probibly all written within the space 
A D fi**-65 

Noic XXVn., p. I6G. 

The Old Te'itament furnishes us with but one instance of even a 
second lecorA — viz thit of Chronicles; which deals witii the period of 
history already tieateJ in bamucl and Kings. Elsewhere we have 
throughout but a single narrative. 

Note XXYIII., p. 166. 
Theophylaot and Euthymius placed tlie composition of 'it Mat- 
thew's Gospel within eight years of the Ascension Nieephorus placed 
it 15 years after that event ; Cosmas Indieopleustes assigned it to the 
time of the stoning of Stephen. (See Alford's Cjcel Testament Pro- 
legomena, vol. i. p. 26.) In modem times Bishop Tomhne Le Clerc, 
Dr. Owen, Dr. Townson, and others, inelino to a date even earlier than 
that fixed by Thcophylact. 

Note XXIX., p. 167. 

On the voiioua theories to which tlie combined resemblances and 
differenoes of the first three Gospels have given birth, see Home's In- 
troduction, vol. V. Appendix, pp. 509-529 ; Alford's Greei, Testament, 
vol, i. Prolegomena, eh. i. { 2, 3 ; and Norton's Geiitiinmess of the 
Gospels, vol. i. Note D. pp. 239-296. The last-named writer, after 
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having proved that no one of the first throe Evangelists copied from 
another, observes with much force — " If the Evangelists did not copy 
oae from another, it follows, that the first three Gospels must all have 
been written about the same period ; since, if one had preceded another 
by any considerable length of time, it cannot be supposed that the 
author of the later Gospel would have been unacquainted with the work 
of his predecessor, or would have neglected to make use of it ; espe- 
cially when wo take into view, that its reputation must have been well 
established among ChriBlians." And he concludes, " that no one of 
the first three Gospels was written long before or long after the year 
tc, vol. i. pp. 297, 298.) 



Note XSX p 167 
See the [is ige quoted above Note WII page 372 Iren'eu? 
It villi bo obseived makes St Mitthevi wiite hia Gospel Jc/ife Si 
Petei end SI Pai I loeie founilmff the Chi rch at Rome i e during the 
term of St Paul s unpnsonment^ (probablj \. D 66-68 ~) He writes 
it among the Hebrevis — i e in Paleiitine After the two grt'it 
apoBtles left Rome and separitcd — soon after he seems to mean — 
their respective companujns Mark and Luke aro said to have written 
At least this IS declaied positively of Maik less dehnitelv of Luke 
whose Gospel had peihajs been con posed a je'ir oi twocailer ani 
sent pnvately to Theophilus. 

Note XXXI., p. 187. 

It is unnecessary to proyc this agreement ; which is such, that each 

of the three writets has been in turn accused of copying &om one or 

both of his fellow-Evangelists. (See Home's Iittroduction, vol. v. 

Appendix, pp. 609, 610.) 

Note XSXH., p. 167. 
This is one of the main objects at which Strauss aims in the greater 
portion of his work. See Sections 21, 24, 39, 46, 63, 67, 69, ic. &c. 
32* 
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Note XXXUL. p. 168. 
If ive take, for example, the Hecond of the sections in whieh the 
"disagreements of the Canonical Gospels" are exprcsalj' considered, 
(§ 24, ) -we find tlie following enumeration of " discrepancies," in rola. 
tion to the form of the Annunciation. "1. The individual who 
appears is called in Matthew an angd of the Loi-d; in Luke, the angel 
Gabriel. 2. The person to whom the angel appears is, according to 
Matthew, Joseph; according to Luke, Mary. 3. In Matthew, the 
apparition is Been in a dream, in Luke while awake, 4. There is a 
disagreement n-ith respect to tlie time at whieh the apparition took 
place. 6. Both the purpose of the apparition, and the effect, are dif- 
ferent." In this way five " discrepancies " are created out of the single 
feet, that St, Matthew does not relate the Annunciation to the Virgin, 
while St, Luke gives no account of the angelic appearance to Joseph. 
Similarly in the section where the calling of the first Apostles is exam- 
ined, ({ 70,) " discrepancies " are seen between the fourth and the first 
two Evangelists in the following respects — " 1. James is absent from 
St. John's account, and instead of his vocation, we have that of Philip 
and Nathaniel. 2. In Matthew and Mark the scene is the coast of 
the Galiliean sea ; in John it is the vicinity of the Jordan. 3. In each 
representation there are two pairs of brothers ; but in the one they are 
Andrew and Peter, James and John ; in the other, Andrew and Peter, 
Philip and Nathaniel. And, 4. In Matthew and Mark all are called by 
Jesus ; in John, Philip only, the others being directed to him by the 
Baptist." Here again we have four discrepancies made out of the cir- 
cumstance, that the first two Evangelists relate only the actual eaE of 
certain disciples, ■while St. John informs us what previous acquaintance 
they had of Jesus. So fcora the mere silence of Matthew, Strauss 
concludes positively that he opposes St. Luke, and did not consider 
Nazareth, but Bethlehem, to have been the original residence of our 
L d' p , (5 39 Eiom, the omiss on hj the three earlier writers 

h urn s into Judaa dunng our Lord s Mmistry, he pronounces 
h h y ntrodict " St John who speaks of such journeys, (57 
h finds discrepancy bctw een this Evangelist s account of the 

lab. b een the Baptist ai d ui Lorl and the account of the 
h n he gives, and thcj do not g ve the testimony home by the 

f rm our Lord's character, (J 46 ,) he concludes fi-om St. Luke's 
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tiol ta</iiig that St. John was in prison when be sent his two cUsciples to 
our Lord, that he considered him aa not yet oast into prison, (ibid. ;) 
he finds St. Luke's and St. Matthew's acecounts of the death of Judas 
"irreconcilable," because St. Luke sat/a nothing oE remorse, or of 
suicide, but relates what has Uie appearance of a death by accident, 
(§ 130 ;) he regards the presence of Nicodemus at our Lord's interment 
as a " fkbrioalion of the fourth Evangelist," simply because it is un- 
noticed by the otliers, (§ 80 ;) he concludes frora their silence aa to the 
raising of Lazarus that " it cannot have been luiown to them," and 
therefore that it cannot be ti'ue, (j 100 ;) and ia other instances, too 
) mention, he makes a similar use of the mere fkct of 



Note XXXTV., p. 169. 
See Norton's CredSiilitij of the Gospels, vol. i. pp. 74, 75. 

Note XX"^^ p 169 
In point of feet there is sijarcelv a difficulty biought forward by 
Strauss which has not been again and agmn noticed and explained by 
biblical commentators. Mr. Norton correctly ''ty' of his volumes — 
"They preaent a collection fi-om tanous hi tho s of difficulties in the his- 
tory contained in the Gospels to ■which their e's.po&itor should par- 
ticularly direct his attention." The critical portion of th m presents 
little which ia novel. 

Note XXXVL, p. 171. 
See Palej's /Jo™ PauMiue, cb. i. p. 1. 

Note XXXTH., p. 172. 
Leben Jem, § 13 ; vol. i. p. 60, E. T. 

Note XXXYHI., p. 172. 

If we take, for example, the earliest of St. Paul's Epistles, the flrat 
to the Thessaloniaiis, we shall find that the following little coincidences 
between it and the Acts arc unnoticed by Paley ; — 

I. The identity in tlie order of names, " Paid, and Silvanus, and 
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Timothexis," (1 Thess. i. I ; compare Acts svii, 10, 13 ; xviii. 6.) Tliis 
was the ordpc of dignity at the time, and was therefore naturrfly used ; 
but had the Epistle been forged after St. Paul's death, Timothy would 
probably have taken precedence of Silas, since owing to the circum- 
Btence of St. Paul addressing two EpistleB to him, his became the name 
of far greater note in the Church. 

2. The peculiarly unpressive mention of the Thessalonians as objects 
of thedivineeJ5i!iioii(i, 4 ; " knowing, brethren beloved, your election of 
God") seems to bo an allusion to the fact of the vision which summoned 
St. Paul into Macedonia, (Acts xvi. 9,) whereby the Mflccdonians were 
" chosen out " from the rest of the "Western world to be th fir Eu o 
pean recipients of the, Gospel. The term iiJoyJ is a rare n S p 
ture, and is absent, except in this instance, from all St. P ul 1 
Epistles. It had been used, however, of St. Paul himself m 1 n 
seen by Ananias, (Acta is. 16,) with special reference t h mi lar 
selection by miraculous means as an object of the Divine f 

3 . The great sucixss of the Gospel at Thessalonica is strongly asserted 
in verse o, ("our gospel came not unto you in word only, but also in 
power," &c.) Compare Acts xvii. i : " And some of them (the Jews) 
believed, and consorted with Paul and Silas, and of the deiout Greeks 
a (treat multitude, and of the chief women not a few ' 

i. The aorist tenses in ch. i. verses 5 and 6, and elsewhere, (J)'"ilfti,' 
lytv/iSiiiiir,' lystiOiirt,^ li^Sjiimi,* tKipilaiiiir,^ t. t. J.,) point naturally but 
very unobtrusively, to a siiijffe visit on the part of St Panl, which by 
the history of the Acts is exactly what had taken place 

6. The peculiar nature of the Apostolie sufferings at Philippi is hinted 
at, without being fully expressed, in the term l^^-cOhTCi," (ii. 2.) It was . 
i^P's ' to scourge a Roman citizen. 

0. The statement that while at Theasalonica St. Paul toiled and 
labored, that he might not be chargeable or burdensome to the con- 
verts, (ii. 6, 9,) though not directly confirmed hy the history of the 
Acts, is in harmony with the feet that at Corinth, a few months after- 
wards, he wrougjit at his craft with Aquila and Priscilla, (Acts xviii. 
3,) having the same object in view, (1 Cor. ix. 12 ; 2 Cor. xi. 9 ; xii. 
13, &c,) 

7 , The reference to the hinderance offered by the Jews to St. Paul's 

* ^o preacbed, 1L 9- ^ Were shameMIjr treaf«d. ^ Sbamefnl trealmmt. 
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preacliiiig tie Gospel to the Gentiles, (ii. 16,) aceorda both wth the 
general conduct of tlio Jews elsewhere, (Acts xiii. 45, 60, &o.,) and es- 
pecially with their conduct at Thessalonica, where " being moved -witli 
enyy" (^^isouiTtj) at the conversion of the Gentiles, they "set all the 
city on an uproar." (Acts svii. fi.) 

8. The expression, " we would have come unto you — even I, Paul — 
once and again," derives peculiar force from the circumstancE related in 
the Acts, (xvii. 14-16,) that eftet leaving Macedonia he was for some 
time alone at Athens, while Silas and Timothy remained at Beccea. 

9. The mention of " the brethren throughout all Macedonia," in ch. 
iv. 10, harmonizes with the account in the Acta that St. Paul had 
founded churches at PHlippi and Bercea as well as at Thessalonica. 
(Acta xvi. 12-40 ; xviii. 10-13.) 

10. The " affiiction and distress " in. which St. Paul says he was 
(iii. 7) at the time of Timothy's return fi:om Macedonia, receive illus- 
tration irom Acts xviii. 4-6, where we find that Just at this period ho 
was Btriving, but vainly, {" persuaded," Acts xviii. i,) to convert the Jews 
of Corinth, " pressed in spirit," and earnestly testifying, but to no pur- 
pose, BO that shortly afterwards he had to relinquish the attempt. Wiat 
" affliction " this would cause to St. Paul we may gather from Romans 
ix. 1-5. 

Note XXXIS., p. 173. 
I was not VA are, at the time of delivering my eiith Lectiwe, that any 
work profes'jedlv on this subject had been published My attention has 
since been directed ti i \Lrj ejtcelhnt, though verv unpretending, 
treati^ie, by the Eev T E Biiks, entitled, Eoiib •l/JDjio/itf,' and at- 
tached to an innotated edition of the Harm Pauhn^' ol Paley. The 
first chapter of this treatise contains a supplement to Paley s examina- 
tion of the Pauline Epu,Ue8. It w ill m ell repay perusal , though it is 
still far from exhausting the subject. Chapter ii. is concerned with the 
internal coincidences in the Acts of the Apostles ; and chapter iii. with 
those in the Gospels. The treatment of this latter point is, unfortu- 
nately, but scanty. No more than twenty-fiTe pages are devoted to it, 
the author remarking, that " ju his present supplementary work, this 

1 UoTX PaaUnai, by William Palsy, B.D., with BOt«s,iindB Supiilemeiilary Tranllso, 
eiitilled Adtb .ajiiMlolinB, 117 the Key. T. It. Blris, A. M., lata Fellow of Trinity Collcgo, 
Ciunbrldge : LDndon, Beligious Tract Society, 18130. 
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brflncli of the subject ia confined, of necessity, within narrow limits ; 
tiiice its complete investigation would demand a dislmcl treatise, and the 
prosecution of some deep and difficult inquiries." (Hora Apos/olicie, 
p. 188,) 

NoTB XL., p. 173. 
Lefion Jem, } 13 ; vol, L p. 60, E. T. 

Note XLI., p. 173, 
See on these points Horae's Introduotion, vol. v. pp. 122-43S, and 
pp. 187, 488 i Kitto's Cyclopedia, vol. i. pp. 163-168, and 826-832 ; 
and Alford's Greek Testament, vol, iv, part i. ProleEoniena, pp. 1-62. 

Note XLU., p. 174. 
Strauss, Leheti Jesu, § It, sub fin. vol, i. p. 84, E. T. 

Note SLIII., p, 176. 
Ibid. 1, s. c. See above. Note XS. ; whore a passage to tMs effect is 
quoted at length. 



LECTURE VII. 



Note I., p. 178. 

The only osception to this general rule, among the strictly historical 
books, is the Book of Ruth, ■which ia purely biographical. It belongs 
to the Christology of the Old Testament, hut it has no bearing on the 
history of the nation. 

Note U., p, 179. 

So Lardiior — " It is plainly the design of the historians of the New 

Testament to write of the actions of Jesus Christ, chiefly those oP his 

public Miiiistty, and to give an account of his death and resurrection, 

and of some of the first steps by which the doctrine which he had 
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taught, made its way in the worlfl. But though this was their main 
design, and they hare not undertaken to give ns the political state oc 
history of the countries in which these things were done ; yet in the 
course of theii' narration they have been led unavoidably to mendon 
many persona of note ; and to make allusions and references to the 
customs and tenets of the people, whom Jesus Christ and his apostles 
ivith." (^Crcdibililij, &c., vol. i. p. 7.) 



Note in., p. 179- 

Hence the certainty with which literary forgeries, if historical, are 
detected, in all cases where we possess a feir knowledge o£ tlio time 
and country to which they profess to belong. The aEeged "Epistles 
of Phalaris," the pretended Manetho, the spurious Letters of Plato and 
of Cliion, were soon exposed by critics, who stamped them indelibly 
with the brand of forgery, chiefly by reason of their fkilure in this par- 
ticular. It is important tO bear in mind, in this connection, the fact 
that there is no period in the whole range of ancient history, whereof 
we possess a more full and exact knowledge than we do of the first 
century of our era. 

Note IV., p. 180. 

These tehtiraonie-. have been adduced by ahnoat all writers on the 
Evideneea of the Christian Keliglon ; but I do not feel justified in 
omitting them from the prLsint review. They are as follows ; — 

lacitus "JITS, speaking of the fire which consumed Home in Nero's 
time, ind of the gtneiil btlicf that he had caused it, "In order there- 
fore to put a stop to the report, he laid the guilt, and inflicted the 
severest punishments, upon a set of people who were hoiden in abhor- 
rence for their crunes, and called by the vulgar, C/nistians. Tlie 
founder of that name loas Cknxt, who suffered death in tlie reign of Tibe- 
niis, under hia piocuiator Poittiua Pilate. This pernicious superstidon, 
thus checked for a while, broke out again j and Spread not only over 
J-udfa, inhere tlie eiiil originaled, but through Rome also, whither all 
things that are horrible and shameful find their way, and are practised. 
Accordingly the first who were apprehended confessed,, and then on 
their information a vast multitude were convicted, not So much of the 
crime of setting (Rome) on fire, as of hatred to mankind. And when 
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they were put to death, mockery was added to their siifforings ; for 
they ivcre eitlier disguised in tbe skins of wild beasts, and worried (o 
death by dogs, or they were crucified, or tliey were clothed in tome 
inflammable covering, and when the day closed were burned as lights to 
illmnine the night. Nero lent Ms own gardens for this exhibition, and 
also held the shows of the circus, mingling with the people in the dreas 
of a charioteer, or observing the spectacle &om his chariot. Where- 
fore, although those who Buffered were guilty, and deserving of eome 
extraordinary punishment, yet ^they came to be pitied, as victims not 
so much to the public good, as to the cruelty of one man," (Aimcil. 

Suetonius says briefly in reference to the same occasion, " The Chris- 
tiaiis vrere pimiahed, a set of men of a neio and mischievous superstition." 
( fit. Neiim., 4 16.) And with a possible, though not a certain, reffer- 
enco to our Lord, " [Claudius] expelled from Rome the Jews, who 
were continually exciting disturbances, at the insiigation of Chrestus," 
(Va. Clavd., § 26.) 

Juvenal, with a meaning which cannot be mistaken,' when the paa- 
Bage of Tacitus above quoted has once been read, remarks ; — 

" Expose Tigellinus ; you will blaze in that torch where, with throats 
confined and emitting &oth, they stand and burn ; and you do but draw 
a broad furrow in the midst of the sand." {Sal., i. I55-1S7.) 

Pliny writes to Trajan, "It is my custom, sir, to refer to you all 
things about which I am in doubt. For who is more capable of direct- 
ing my hesitancy, or instructing my ignorance f I have never been 
present at any trials of the Christians ; consequently 1 do not know 
what is the nature of their crimes, or the usual strictness of their exam- 
ination, or severity of their punishment. I have moreover hesitated not 
a little, whether any distinction was to be made in respect to age, or 
whether those of tender years were to be treated the same as adults ; 
whether repentance entitles them to a pardon, or whether it shall avjul 
nothing for him who has once been a Christian to renounce hia error ; 
whether the name itself, even without any crime, should subject them 

1 Compare the obserratlons of the old ScSoliaat on Iho pasaage, "Tk thi puiUe ehmaa 
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to punishnient, or only the crimes (onneeted Tilth the nan e In tie 
mean time, I hive p iroued this course Iwwards those ^ ho hait, be a 
brought before mo as Christians I aiked then wletler they were 
Christianis i if they confessed I repcited the question a setoml ind a 
third time, adding Ihieata of pumshnient. If they still persevered I 
ordered tliem to be led away to punishn ent for I could not doubt 
■whatever the nature of their profesaioii might be that a Btubbom. and 
unyielding obstii acy certainly deserved to be puni 1 ed There were 
others also under the Jit-e rofhtualion but as thej were Komin c t 
zens, I directed tl em to bi. seit to the cap tal But the trime sjread 
aa is wont to happen, even while the prosecutions were going on, and 
numerous instances presented themselves. An information 'was pre- 
sented to me without any name subscribed, accusing a large number of 
persons, who denied that they were Christians, or had ever been. 
They repeated after me an invocation to tho gods, and made offerings 
■witb frankincense and wine before your statue, which I had ordered to 
be brought for this purpose, together ■with the images of llie gods ; and 
moreover they resiled Christ ; whereas those who are truly Christians, 
it is said, cannot be forced to do any of these things. I thought, there- 
fore, that they ought to be discharged. Others, who 'were accused by 
a witness, confessed that they were Christians, but afterwards denied 
it. Some owned that they had been Christians, but said they had 
renounced their error, some three years before, others more, and a few 
even as long ago as twenty years. They all did homage to your status 
and the images of the gods, and at the same time reviled the name of 
Christ. They declared that the whole of their guilt or their error was, 
that they were accusljimod to meet on a stated day before it was light, 
and to sing in concert a hymn of praise to Christ, as God, and to bind 
themselres by an oath, not for the perpetration of any wickedness, but 
that they would not commit any theft, robbery, or adultery, nor vio- 
late their ■word, nor refuse, when called upon, to restore any thing 
committed to their trust. After tliis they were accustomed to separate, 
and then to reassemble to eat in common a harmless meal. Even this, 
however, they ceased to do, after my edict, in which, agreeably to your 
commands, I forbade the meeting of secret assemblies. After hearing this, 
I thought it the more necessary to endeavor to find out tho truth, by put- 
ting to the torture two female slaves, who were called ' deaconesses.' 
But I could discover nothing but a perverse and eztra^vagant supersti- 
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tioit ! and therefore I deferred all furttier proceedings until I should con- 
Bult -with j-ou. For the matter appears to roe worthy of such consulta- 
tion, especially on account of the number of those mho are involved in 
peri]. For many of every age, of every rank, and of either sex, are 
exposed and will be exposed fo danger. Nor has the contagion of this 
superstition been confined to the cities only, but it has extended to the 
viUagea, and eRen to the country. Nevertheless, it still seems possible 
to arrest the evil, and fo apply a remedy. At least it is very evident, 
that the temples, which had already been almost deserted, begin to bo 
frequented, and the sacred solemnities, so long interrupted, are again 
revived ; and the victims, which heretofore could hardly find a pur- 
chaser, are now every where in demand. From this it is easy to ima- 
gine what a multitude of men might be reclaimed, if pardon should be 
offered to those who repent." {Plin. Epist., x. 97.) 

Tr^an replies, " You have pursued the right course, my dear Pliny, 
in conducting the case of those Christians who were brought before 
you. Nor is it possible fo adopt one uniform and invariable mode of 
proceeding. I would not have you seek out these persons ; if they are 
brought before you, and are convicted, they must be punished ; yet 
with this proviso, that he who denies that he is a Christian, and con- 
firms this denial by actually invoking our gods, however he may have 
been suspected in time past, shall obtain pardon upon his repentance. 
But informations without the accuser's name subscribed, ought not to 
be received in prosecutions of any kind ; for they are of the worst 
tendency, and are unworthy of the ago in whicli we live." (Ibid. 
3c. 98.) 

Adrian, in his rescript addressed to Minucius Fundanus, the Proconsul 
of Aaa, says,' "To MinueiusFundanus: I have read a letter addressed to 
meby Serenius Granianus, a most illustrious man, and your predecessor 
in office. The matter seems to me to require examination, in order that 
peaceable people may not be disturbed, and that occasion of evil-doing 
may be 1a,ken away from calumniators. If, therefore, in accusations of 
this sort, the people of the province can clearly afHrm any thing against 
the Christians, so as to bring the case before the tribunal, to this only let 
them have recourse, and not to informal accusations and mere clamors. 
For it is much more suitable, if any one wishes to bring a 
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that it should come under your adjudication. JS, therefore, any one 
accuses them, and proves that they have done any thing contrary to the 
laws, do you delerraine accordingly, in proportion to the greatness of 
the offence ; but, by Hercules, if any one brings forward such an accu- 
sation slanderously, take him and punish him for his impudence." (Ap. 
Euseb. Hist. Eccles., iv. 9.) 

Note Y., p. 181. 
I refer especially to Strauss and his school, who attach no impor- 
tance at all to the eiistenoe of Christ, but still allow it as a fact which 
is iudisputable. (See the Leben Jesu, passim.) 

Note VI., p. ISl. 
Ch. ii. pp. 24-30. 

Note Vn., p. 182. 

One slight reference is found, or rather suspected, in Seneca, (Bpisi. 
xiv.,) one in Dio Chrysostom, {Oi-at. Coi-inihiae., xx.ivii. p. 463,) none 
in Pausanius, one (see the next note) in the Epictetus of Arrian. 

Note Till,, p. 1S2. 
Epicfet. Disseiiat. iv. 7, §J 5, 8 : " If any one now should so r^ard 
his possessions, as tJiis man regards his body, and his children, and his 
wife, &c., what tyrant would any longer be terrible to him '• What 
soldiers, or what weapons of theirs, would he fear ! Under the influ- 
ence of madness, one may so regard these things ; and the Galilixaiis do 
it under the influence of custom." 

Norn 1X„ p. 183. 
The passage in the second book of the Discourses, (c. 9, § 20,) which 
has been supposed by some to refer to Christians, seems really to in- 
tend only those whom it mentions — viz., the Jews. (See Lardner, 
Credibiliti/, &c., vol. iv. _p. d9 ; Tabricius ad Dion, xxxvii, 17.) 

Note X., p. 183. 
Thi. jioint has been slightly touched by Paley, {Evidences, Part i. ch. 
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6, pp. 70, 71,) and insisted on at some lengtli by Lardner. {O-ediMlity, 
&c. vol. iv. pp. 50, 78, ICO, &e.) 

Note XI., p. 184. 
Josephus was bom in A. D. 37, the first year of tlie reign of Calig- 
ula, and the fourth after our Lord's ascension. He was bred up at 
Jerusalem, where he seems to have continued, with slight interruptions, 
ta] he was 26 years of age. He would thus have been, as boy and 
man, a witness of the principal occurrences at Jerusalem mentioned in 
the Acts, subsequently to the accession of Herod Agrippa. 

Note XH., p. 184. 

See Joseph. Ant. Jud. xx. 9, j I. This passage has been much dis- 
puted, and its genuineness is disallowed even by Lardner. (Credibility, 
Sec, vol. iij. pp. 352-354.) But I agree with Burton, (Bccfes. Iliat., vol. 
i. p. 287,) and Palcy, (Emdences, Part i. ch. 5, p. 69,) that there is no 
BufficieiLt reason, foi the'suspieions which have attached to the passage. 

Note XHI., p. 18*. 

Jo'ephus went to Rome in his 27th year, A.D. fi3. and remained 
(here some tune Piobably he witnessed the commencement of the 
Neronic persecution in i D. 64, after the great fire which broke out 
in July of that j ear (See above, Note IV., page 383.) 

Note XIV., p. 184. 

"Ananus . . ■ called the council of judges, and bringing before them 
James, the brother of Jbsas -who una called Christ, and certain others, 
he accused them of transgressing the laws, and delivered them up to be 
atoned." (Ant. Jud. sx. 9, § l.J According to Eusebius, {Hist. Ecclss, 
ji. 23,) Josephus had the following also in another place: "These 
things came upon the Jews as an avengemcnt of James the Just, who 
was the brother of Jesus called Christ ; for the Jews slew him, although 
he was the most righteous of men." 

I regard the arguments which have been, brought against the feraous 
passage in our copies of Josephus concerning our Lord's liffe and teach- 
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ousnpEs. (See Lardner, CrediHlitij, vol. iii. pp. 637-St2 i and, on the 
other side, Home, Inlroiluclion, vol. i. Appendix, ch. vii.) 

Note XV., p. X84. 

See Paley's Evidences, Part i. ch. 7, p. 71 ; and Dr. Traill's Essay on 

the PercottiU Character of Jos^hm, prefixed to his Translation, pp. 19, 20. 

Note XVI., p. 184. 

The probahlo value of these writings may be gathered from the frag- 
ments of Celsus, preserved by Origcn. Celsus quotes from all the Gos- 
pels, allows that they were written by the disciples of Jesus, and con- 
firms all the main facts of our Lord's life, even, his miracles, (which he 
ascribes to magic ;) only denying his resurrection, his raising of others, 
and Jiis being declared to be the Son of Gfod by a voice from heaven. 
A collection of the "testimonies" which hia fragments afford will be 
found in Lardner. (Credibility, &c., vol. iv. pp. 115, et seqq.) 

Note XVIL, p. 184. 
See Socrat. Hist. Ecclea. i. 9, p. 32 i Justinian, Nov. 42, e. I ; Jlos- 
heim, De Rebas Clirist. ante Constantin. Magn. p. 561. 

Note XVIII., p. 185. 
Apolog. i. p. 65, and p. 70. 

Note XIX., p. 185. 

So at least Justin beUeved. ( ipol i p. 70.) Tertullian adds, that 
they contained an account of our Sivionr s resurrection, of his appear- 
ances to his disciples, and hia ascension into heaven before their eyes. 
(Apolog. c. 21) Eusebius (Ihat Eecles ii. 2) and Ocosius (vii. 4) 
hear nearly aunilar teatimony As' Dr. Burton remarks, (Eccks. Jliat. 
vol. i. p. 34,) "It 11 almost unpoasible to suppose that the Fathers 
were mistaken m believing some such document to be preserved in the 
archives." Their confident appeals to it show that they believed its 
substance not to be unfavorable to our Lord's character. Whether 
33* 
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they exactly /mew its contents, or no, must depend primarily on the 
question, whether the documents of this class, preserved in the State 
Archives, were generally accessible to the public. They were certainly 
not published ; and as they were of the natiu-e of secret communica- 
tions to the Emperor, it may be doubted whether it was easy to obtain 
a sight of them. Still, perhaps, the Christiana may have learnt the 
contents of Pilate's "Acts," from some of those members of the Im- 
perial household (Phil. iv. 22) or family, (Burton, Eed. Hist., vol. i. p. 
367.) who became eosyerta at an early period. 



Note XX., p. 187. 

On the extent of the dominions of Herod the Great, see Joseph. Ant. 
Jud. xiv. 14-18. He died, as we have already seen, (supra, Lecture 
VI. Note I.,) in the year of Eome 750. On his death, there was a 
division of his territories among his sons, Archelaus receiving Judsea, 
Samaria, and Idum'ea Antipa'j, Galilee and Peram; PWlip, Trach- 
oiiitis and the adjoining countries (Joseph. De BeU. Jtid. i. 33, §8, 
and ii. 6, 5 3.) Ten years later (A D. 8) Archelaus was remored, and 
his dominions annexed to the Roman Empire, being placed under a 
Procurator, (Copontus ) « ho w is lubordinate to Iho President of Syria, 
(Joseph. Ant. Jud WUL. 1, { 1 } whde Philip and Antipas continued to 
rule their principalities. Thirty-three years after, (A. D. 41,) Herod 
Agrippa, by the fevor of Claudina, reunited Ibo several provinces 
of Palestine under his own government, and reigned over the whole 
territory which had formed the kingdom of Herod the Great. (Ibid. 
xix. 5, } 1.) At his death, A. D. 44, the Eoman authority was estab- 
lished over the whole country, which was administered by a Procura- 
tor holding under the President of Syria. To the younger Agrippa, 
however, king of Chaleis, a power was presently intrusted (A. D. 48) 
of managing the sacred treasury at Jerusalem, superintending the tem- 
ple, and appointing the Jewish High Priests. (Ibid. xx.. 1.) 



NOTH XXI., p. 187. 

Tacitus sacrifices accuracy to brevity in his sketch of these changes : 
— -"The victorious Augustus enlarged the kingdom given by Antony 
to Herod. After the death of Herod, one Simon, without waiting for 
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any acfion on tho part of tio Emperor, assumed the royal title. 
QuintiliuiS Tarus took possession of Syria, and punislied him ; and tiia 
children of Herod governed the nation thus brought into subjection, 
dividing its territory into three districts. Under Tiberius, they re- 
mained quiet ; but aflenvatds, ■nlien they were ordered by Caius 
Ciesar (i. e. Caligula) to place his statue in the temple, they preferred 
to take up arms. The death of the Emperor put a stop to this revolt. 
Claudius, nfter the kings had either died or been reduced to subjection, 
intrusted the government of the province of Judfea to Bomau knights, 
or freedmen." (JKsf. v, 9.) 

Elseivhere, he sometimes ialls into actual error, as whers he assigns 
the death of Agrippa, and the reduction of Judsca into the form of a 
Koman province, to the 9th of Claudius, A. D. 49. {Arnial. xi, 23.) 

Dio's notices are very confused. He seems scarcely able to distin- 
guish one Herod from another. (Ilist. Rom. ilix. p. 405, E. i liii. p. 
526, B. ; Iv. p. 567, B. ; and Is. p. 6T0, B.) 

Note XXH., p. 187. 
See the last note. Tacitus appears, in both the passages, to place 
the first reduction of Judsa into the position of a Roman province 
under Claudius, upon the death of Agrippa. Yet he elsewhere notices 
the proouratorahip of Pontius Pilate, in the reign of Ti/^en!l!. (^Ann. 
XV. 44, quoted in Note IV.) 

Note XXHI., p. 187., 

Joseph. Ant. Jud. ict. 1, ^ 3. It has not always been seen that Festus 
nferred (iriBtm') St. Paul's case to Agrippa on aecoimt of his occupy- 
ing this position. Dean Alford, however, distinctly recognizes this 
feature of the transaction. (Greek TeHamenl, vol. ii. p. 252.) 



Note XXIV., p. 188. 
It has been questioned whether the Jews themselves had any right of 
capital punishment at this lime. (Lardner, Credibility/, Sec, vol. i. pp. 
21-48 ; Olshausen, BiUiseher Cotamentar, vol. ii. p. 601.) Josephus 
certainly represents the power as one which (lie Romans reserved to 
themselves from the first establishment of the procuratorship, (Da 
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Sell. J«d. ii. S, } 1 ; compare Aia. .Tud. sx. 9, 5 1.) But, aa Dean 
Alfovd remarks, the history of Stephen and of the " great persecutioii," 
(Siwyiitf plya!,') soon after, seems to show "that the Jews did, by 
connivance of, or in the absence of the Procurator, administer summary 
punishments of this kind." (Greek Testament, voL JL p. 75; compare 
Joseph, Ant. Jud. 1. s. c.) 

Note XXV., p. 188. 
See Matt. v. 26 ; x. 29 ; xvii. 25 ; xviii. 28 ; xsvi, 63 ; xxvii. 26, 27, 
and 65 : Mark vi. 27 ; &c. The terms, it will be observed, are such ea 
either belong to the military force, the revenue, or the o£B.ee of gov- 
ernor. They are such therefore as would naturally be introduced by a 
foreign dominant power. 

Note XXVI., p. ISO. 

See Mark vi. 7, and 40 i vii. II ; x. 61 ; liii, 14 ; &c. The number 
of instances might of course be greatly increased. Among the most 
noticeable are Matt. v. 18, {jCita ti i) /.ia ttpafa ; ') v. 22, (}a.Ki ; ') v. 29, 
(ytevva;^) vi. 24, {jia^uvSs;* conf. Luke xvi. S, Sc. Mark iii.. 17, 
(^Joavtpyiji') T. 11, (raliSi «!<,,.; c) idi. 84, (J^BflJ;') xi. 9, (4iaiHl;8) 
John i. 43, (.tpj^j.') Compare also the thoroughly Hebrew character 
of the Canticles in Luke i. and ii. 

Note XXVII., p. ISO. 
Joseph. De Hell. Jud. vii. 8, { 1 : " For that time was fruitful 
among the Jews in all sorts of wickedness, so that they left no evil 
deed undone ; nor was tiiere any new form of wickedness, which any 
one could invent, if he wished to do bo. Thus they were all corrupt, 
both in their public and their private relations ; and they vied with 
each other who should excel in impiety towards God and injustice to 
men. The more powerful oppressed the common people, and the 
common people eagerly sought to destroy the more powerfiil ; for the 
former class were governed by the love of power, and the latter by the 
desire to seize and plunder the possessions of the wealthy." Compare 
Ani. Jud. XX. 7, } 8 ; Bell. Jud. v. 13, 5 6 ; and 10, J 5. 

1 One Jot, or one tittle. I BacB. » Qeheuna, (Iraualateil Ailf.) 



I Coogic 



Joseph. 



E XXVm.. p. 189. 



•jiL u.it ui,i,cipiiu.. it appears that more tlian. two and a half millions of 
peTBOna had come up to Jeniaalem to worship. (_Bell, Jiid. id. 9, { 3.) 

Note XSIX., p. 189. 
Anf. Jud. XV. 7. § 8 ; " In Jerusalem there were two fortresses, ona 
belonging to the eity itself, and the other to the temple. Whoever held 
these had the whole nation in their power ; for without the command 
of these, it was not possible to offer the Bacriflces ; and no Jew could 
endure the thought that these should feil to be ijffered : they were even 
ready sooner to lay down their lives, than to omit the religious sacri- 
fices which they were accustomed to offer to God." 

Note XXX.. n. 189. 

Not only '■ the tem- 
ple resisted but when 
the youngei obtained 
a view intc was felt, 

(iiiiSi! i;(o!iT shut out 

Ms prospect, ~ , Ihey pos- 
itively refused, declaring that they would rather die than destroy any 
portion of the sacred fabric, {^v' Y^P •^x'""''^""''"''^'"^^^"''" "•'^- '•'P'"! 
ToS iipoE.) See Ant. Jud. xs. 8, J II ; and on the general auhject, com- 
pare Philo, De Legat. ad Cahim, pp. 1022, 1023. 

Note XXXI.. p. 190. 
Atit. Jud. XV. 8, ^^ 1-4. 

NOTTi XXXn., p. ISO. 
See Lardner's Credibilit'j, &o., book i. ch. 9 | vol. i. pp. 110-121. 

Note XXXin., p. 190. 

Josephus tells us, that when Cyreniua came to lake the census of 
men's properties throughout Judtea, a controversy arose among the 
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Jews on flie legaEty of sulimiasioii to foreign taxation. Jutias of Gal- 
ilee (see Acts v. 37) mainlained that it was a suirender of the theo- 
cratic principle 1 while tlie bulk of the chief men, including some 
considerable number of the Pharisees, took the opposite view, and 
persuaded the people to submit themaelvea. (Ant. Jud. xviii. 1, j 1.) 

Note XSXIV., p. 190. 

Ant. Jud. XX. <i, 5 1 : II Now there arose an enmity between the 
Samaritans and the Jews, from the following cause : The Galileans 
were accustomed, in going up to the feasts that were held in Jerusalem, 
to pass through the country of the Samaritans. At this time there was 
on the road which they took a village called Ginea, situated on the 
boundary between Samaria and the great plain. When the Galileans 
came to this place, they were attacked, and many of them killed." 

Note XXXV., p. 190. 

Ibid, xviii. 1, J5 3 and 4. Note especially the follo(ving: Of the 
Pharisees — " They helieTe that souls have an immortal vigor, and that 
beyond the grave there are rewards and punishments, according as 
they follow a virtuous or a vicious course of life in this wotid.," Of 
the Sadducees — " But t!ie doctrine of the Sadducees is, that the soul 
is annihilated together with the body," Compare Acts xxiii, 8. 

Note XXXVI., p. 190. 

Ibid. 1. E. c. [The Pharisees] " are very influential with tlie people ; 
and whatever prayers to God or sacrifices arc performed, are performed 
at their dictation. Tlie doctrine [of the Sadducees] is received by but 
few ; but tJiese are the men who are in the highest authority." 



Note \X\"\'TI p 100 

Bell. Jud., vi. 5, § 4. ■• But that vihich most of ill roused them to 
undertake this war, was an imb {,uous oracle f ui d Ji their 

sacred books, that at that tmic a man ot their countrj liould rule 
over the whole earth." 
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Note XXXTIII., p. 190. 
Sueton. I'il. Ve/tpasian,, § 4 ; " An ancient and settled opinion had 
prevailed throughout the whoie East, that fate had decreed that at that 
time persons pcoeceding from Judiea should become masters of the 
■world. This was foretold, as the event afterwards proved, of the 
Roman Emperor ; but the Jews applied it to themselves, and this was 
the cause of their rebellion." Compare Vii. Oclav., § 94, and Tirg. 
Eelb^., iv. 



Note XXXIX., p. 190. 



Tacit. Hist 



: 13: "These hm 



[^ I 



3 that oceuiTcd just 



e the copture of Jerusalem by h E n n ] vere regarded by a 
few as alarming omens ; but the gr nu b believed that it was 

written in the ancient books of h p tl t that very time the 

East, should become very powerf nd h p ns proceeding from 
Judiea shoidd become roasters of tlic w orld. 



Lehen Jesu, f 34 ; vol. i. p. 2i 



See PMlo, De LegaUone ad Caiam, p. 1022, D. E. For the porfrait- 
nre of Josephus, see above, Note XXVII. 

NoTB XLIL, p. 191. 
This passage is given by Wetsten {Nov. Test. Gr., vol. ii. p. 563) and 
Dean Alford (Grsei Tsstammt, vol. ii. p. 175) as from Xmophon De 
Rep. Atheniens. I have not succeeded in verifying the reference. 



Note XLUI., p. 191. 



Liv. kIv. 27, ad fin. 

Note XLIV., p. 192. 

How attractive to strangers Athens was, even in her decline, may be 
Been &om <&m examples of Cicero, Genoamcas, Pansanias, and others. 
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(See Conybeare and Howsoh'b Life of St. Paul, vol. i. pp. 3B8, 309.) 
Ott the greediiieBS of the Athenians after nsmelty, see Dcmoslh. PkUipp. 
i. p. 43, t" Or tell nie, do yon wish to go about asking each other in 
the market place, ' "What is the news E ' Andean there be anj thing 
newer, than, that the man of Macedon," &o. ;) rhilipp. Epiat. pp. 156, 
157 ; .^Han. Var. Hist., v. 13 ; SchoL ad Thucyd. iii. 38, &c. On 
their religiousness, compare Pansan. i. 24, § 3, (the Athemans are move 
zealous thEin. others in the worship of the gods ;) Xen. R^. Atheniens. 
iii. 4 1, and } 8 ; Joseph, CanlraApioa. ii. II, ("All say, Ihat the Athe- 
nians arc the most religious of the Greeks;") Strab. v. 3, § 18 ; ^lian. 
Var, Bist, v. 17 ; Philostrat. Vit. Apollon. ti. 3 ; Dionys. Hal. De Jud. 
Thuc, } 40 ; and among later authors, see Mr, Grot e's History of Greece, 
vol. iii. pp. 229-233, 

Note XLV., p. 192. 

See the life and Epistles of St. Paul, by Messrs. Conybeare and How- 
son, vol. ii. pp. 66, et seqq, (1.) The " Great Goddess Diani " is found 
to have borne that title as her us I / h th f ni an ii pti n 
(Boeckh, Corpm Inscnpt,, 2963 C,) and & n 
16 : "I invoke our ancestral God h 
aians.") (2.) The "Asiarchs" are m nt 
inBoriptions. (3.) The " town-clerk ( p 
wise mentioned in inscriptions, (Bo kh 
No. 2990.) (4.) The curious word 
" sweeper " of the temple, is also found 
as an epithet of the Ephesiau people, (B 
shrines of Diana," the " conrt-days,' th 
(J^flfnTHroi) might receive abundant Iv 
was the glory of the ancient world — 
" theatre " to give evidence of its form 



Note XLVI., p. 192. 

Compare Luke xxiii. 3 ; John xix. 12-16 ; Acts xxv. 13 and 26 ; 
Kxvi. 33; 2 Tim. iv. 17 ; 1 Pet. ii. 13 and 17. 
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KoTE XLVil., p. iga. 
The Roman pTovincca under the empire were Silministered either by 
proeonsnls, or legates, or in a few instances by procurators. The tech- 
nical Greek name for the proconsul is ivSUanrns, (Polyb. xxi. 8, J 11,) 
as that for the consul is Emro;. Proconsuls are mentioned by St. Luke 
in Cyprus, (Acts xiii. 7,) at Ephesus, (ib. x\x. 38,) and at Corinth, (Lb. 
SYJiJ. 12, where the verb "to fae a proconsul" exprosaes the office of 
Gallio.) In every case the use of the term ia historically correct. (See 
below, Notes CIV. and CVIII.) Other officers are not so distinctly 
designated. Legates do not occur in the history ; and the Greek pos- 
orrespondent to procurator, such officers appear only 
nors,) a generic term applioable to proconsuls also, 
iii. 1 ; Matt, xsvii. 2 ; Acts xxiii. 24 ; xsm. 30, &o.) 
avoid tumults may be observed in the conduct of 
1 i) of the authorities at Ephesus, (Acta six. 
35-41 I) and of Lysias, (Acts xxi. 32 ; xxii. 24.) The governors were 
liable to tecaU at any moment, and knew that they would probably be 
superseded, if they allowed lioublcs to break out. 

Note XLVIII., p. 192. 
See especially Gallio's words, (Acts snii. 14-16.) Compare Acts 
xxiii. 29 ; and xxviii. 30, 31. On the general tolerance of the Romans, 
see Lardner's Cre^biUty, vol. i. p. 9a, et seqq, 

Note XLIX., p. 192. 

In a Rescript of Severua and Caracalla, (Jiigeai. xlviii. 17, 1,) we 
read, " We have also thia law, that the absent must not be condemned ; 
for indeed the rule of justice does not allow any one to be condemned 
without having his cause heard." CoDipsre Dionys. Hal. vii. 63, p. 
441. The odium incurred by Cicero for proceeding without formal 
trial against the Catiline conspirators, (Bp. ad Famil., v. 2, p. 60, b,) is 
an indication of the value attached to the principle in question. 

Note L., p. 192. 

Acts xxii. 28. Dio says of Antony, " He collected money from 
private individuals, selling (o some the right of citizenship, and to 
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others exemption from taieB," And of Claudius, ': Since the Romans 
were, so to speak, in all things preferred to foreigners, many addressed 
their petitions directly to him, [for the priyilcge of citizenship,] and 
Others purchased it ef Messalina, and of the Emperor's favorites," (be. 
17, p. 676, C.) Citizenship by birth on the part of a foreigner might 
arise (1.) trom hia being a native of some colony or mimicipium ; (2.) 
from a graiit of citizenship, on account of service rendered, to hia 
Cither, or a more remote ancestor ; or (3.) from his father, or a more 
remote ancestor, having purchased hia freedom. Dio speaks, a little 
before the passage last quoted, of many Lycians having been deprived 
of their Roman citizenship by Claudius. That Jews were oftsn Roman 
citizens appears from Josephua. (^Ant. Jud. xiv. 10, {J 13, li, 16, &o.) 

Note LI., p. 192. 
Acta XXV. ! I . Suetonius aaya of Augustus, ' ' The appeals of liti- 
gants belonging to the city he referred every, year to the prtetor ; but 
-those of persons belonging to the provinces, to men. of consular dignity, 
of whom be had appointed a separate one over the afiairs of each pro- 
vince." {Vit. Oelau. c. 33.) Pliny probably refers to eases where the 
tight of appeal had been claimed, when he says of the Bithynian Chris- 
tians, "There were others under the same infatuation; but as they 
were Roman citizens, I directed fhem to be sent to the capital." {Ep, 
ad TraJ. x, 87.) 

Note LH., p. 192. 
The humane treatment of prisoners is an occasional feature of the 
Koman system. (See Acta ssiv. 23, and xxviii. 16 and 30.) Lardner 
(Credibility, vol. i. p. 138) observes that the treatment of Herod Agiip- 
pa I. closely illuatrafes that of St. Paul. Soon afKr his first imprison- 
ment, by the influence of Antonia, Ms fi:iends were allowed free access 
to him, and permitted to bring him food and other comforts. fJoseph. 
Ata. Jud. xviii. 6, ^7.) On the death of Tiberius, whom he had 
offended, Caligula enlarged hita farther, permittbig him to return and 
live in his own house, where he was atill guarded, but leas strictly than 
before. (Ibid. } 10 ; " He commanded that Agiippa sboidd be removed 
from the camp to the house in which he bad lived befbre ho was impris- 
oned i so diat now he was free from anxiety with regard to hia situa- 
tion i fbr it waa, to be sure, one of custody and surveillance, but with 
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much liberty as to his mode of M>." Compare tha order of Pelis with 
regard to St. Paul — " commanding a centurion, to keep him, and to let 
him have liberty," kc, Aot3 xxiv. 23.) 

Note LIIL, p. 192. 

On one occasion we find St. Paul " bovmd ivith two chaina," (Acta 
xxi. 33 but eoraraonlj' we hear of hU "chain" (aiumi) in the singu- 
lar. (Acta xxviii. 20; Ephea. vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 16.) Now, it ia abun- 
dantly apparent &om Seneca (De Tran^till. 10, Epist. 6) and other 
writers, {TiKit. Ann. iv. 28, he.,') that prisoners were commonly fas- 
tened by a chain passed from their right wrist to the left wrist of tbeir 
keeper, Wliere greater security was desired, a prisoner had two keep- 
ers, and a second chain was passed from Ms left wrist to the second 
keeper's right. The keeper to whom a prisam;r was bound was called 



Note LIT., p. 192. 
Mitt xxyii. 27 ; Acta xs. 6 ; xxiv. 23 ; xxyiii. 1, 13. The military 
custody (cuaCodia miUlaria) of the Romans is well known to writers on. 
anhquit!"' Ulpian eaya, that when a person was arrested, it was the 
bu'iine's of the proconsul to determine ' ' whether the person should be 
committed to prison, or delivered to the custody of a soldier, or placed 
m the care of his sureties, or, finally, left to take caie of himself." (Di- 
gest, xlviii. Tit. a. De Cuatod. et Exhib. Bear. § 1.) Examples of the 
military custody will be found in Tacitus, (Aim. iii. 22 ;) Joaephua, 
(Ant. Jud. xviii. 6, § 7 j) Ignatius, (Ep. ad Roman, v. p. 370 ;) Martyr. 
Ignat., (ii. p. 430; v. p. S44,) &0. 

Note LV., p. 192, 
Examining free persons by scourging (4.cth iMi 24) or other torture, 
■was against the spirit, and indeed agarast the letter, of the Roman law. 
"The Divine Augustus made a law that the torture should not be 
applied." (Digest. 48. Tit. 18, H ) But arbitrary pon er often broke 
this law, both at Rome and in tlio provinces Suetonms eavs of Au- 
gustus, " And he took Quintus Galliu^ the pnctor, from the tribunal, 
end put him to the torture, as if he had been a sla-ve ' (X'it. Ociav, 
§ 27.) Tacitus of Nero, "Thinkmg that the body of a woman would 
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not be able to endure the pain, he ordered Epioharis t 
(_Am>ai. XV. 57.) This c.-tammatioii was in part by scoarging. 



Note LVI., p. 192. 

See Livy xssiii. 36, (" After they bad been scourged, he fastened 
them to crosses ; ") Val. Max. i. 7, § 4 ; Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 14, § 9, 
(" noma chastised many with scourges, and afterwards crucified tliem. 
He had the boldness to scourge men of equestrian rank before the judg- 
ment-seal, and then to nail them to fho cross ; ") ftc. These last notices 
show the practice; on the part of the Soman governors of Palestine. 

Note LVH., p. 192. 

The crucifixion of the Orientals has more commonly been impaling, 
than nailing to a cross. (See Ctesias, ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod, LXXII., p. 
122 ; Caauabon. Exerc. Anlibaron. xvi. 77.) The Homans fastened the 
body to the cross either by cords or nails. (See Smith's Dislionary of 
Gr, and Rom. AKtiq. p, 370.) It is evident from Josephus, that nailing 
was the common practice in Palestine. (See the last note, and com- 
pare BeU. Jud, vi. : "The soldiers, through rage and hatred, fastened 
their captives to crosses, some in one manner, and some in another, in 
mockery ; and on account of the great number, there was not room 
enough for flie crosses, nor erodes enough for the bodies.") St. Au- 
gustine speaks as if nailing was the ordinary Koman method. ^Tractat. 
xxxvi. in Johann. Opera, vol. ix. p. 278 ; " When men are tormented 
wifll very severe pains, they call them ex-cntdating, a term derived 
from the cross, (a cruce.) For they who are crucified, being sus- 
pended on the wood, and beuig fastened to it with nails, undergo a 
lingering death.") 

Note LVIII., p. 192. 

Plutarch, de Sera Numims Vindiela, ii. p. S34, A. : " And each of the 
malefactors sentenced to capital punishment, carries his own cross." 
Compare Artemidor, Ondrocnt. ii. 61 : " The cross is also a symbol of 
death, and he that is about to be nwled to it, first carries it along." 
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Note LIX.. p. 193. 
The practice of attacMng a small board or placard to crimumls, with 
a notification of the nature of their offence, is mentioned by aeveral 
writers, and there are many allusions to it in the poets. The technical 
name of this placard was in Latin " titulus." (Compare the title of 
John six. 19.) See Sueton. Vit. Calig, { 34: "At a public fcast in 
Eomer when, a slave had stolen a piece of silver from one of the couches, 
he delivered him at once to the executioner, and his hands being cut 
off, and hanging upon his breast, suspended from his neck, he was led 
about through the throng of guests at the feast, carrying before him a 
title wSiVft declared the caxi^e of his punishment," Vii. Domiticm. <j 10 : 
"Hu dragged from the theatre a master of a femily, because he had 
said that a Thracian was equal to a gladiator, but unequal to a master 
of the shows, and cast him to the dogs in the arenas vnth this title : ' a 
Parmularian' who has spoken impiously.'" Dio Cass. liv. p. 523; 
""When the father of Csepio therefore released one of the slaves who 
had been banished along with Mh son, because he had tried to defend 
the deceased, but led the other one, who had betrayed him, through 
the midst of the market place, v>ith a wrUiiig deelaring the cause of his 
death, and afterwarda crucified him, he was not displeased." Orid. 
Fasti, vi. 190, 191 r " He lived that he might die convicted of a crime 
against the state. Advanced age conferred upon him this title." Com- 
pare Ti'ist. iii. 1, 47. We have no classical proof that the "titulus" 
was ordinarily afBxed to the cross, unless we may view as such the 
statement of Hesychius— "A board, a door, a plastered tablet, on 
which accusations against malefactors were written at Athens. It was 
also yiiceil upon the cross." 

Note LX., p. 192. 

Seneca speaks of the " centurion who had the charge of inflicting 

punishment" as an ordinary thing. (lie Ira, c. Ifl, p. 34.) Petronius 

Arbiter saj-s, " A soldier watched the crosses, lest some one should 

carry off the bodies for burial." {Soiyr. c. HI.) 

1 Thla aord nieaiia, "an aaharcnt of tbe parly of tha Ihtacjans, who were armecl 
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Note LSL, p. 192. 
So Alford (vol. i., p. 647) — "The garments of the executed w 
law the perquisites of the soldiers on duty." Cf, Bigost. xlvi 
20, } 6. 

Note LXH., p. 193. 

Ulpian says, "The bodies of those who suffer capital j 
are not to be refused to their feiends. And the Divine AuguBtos 
writes, in the tenth book of his litfe, tlint he also observed this rule. 
But at this day, the bodies of the persons in question are not buried, 
unless pennission has first been sought and granted. And sometimes 
it is not granted, especially in the case of those condemned for trea- 
son." (Bigea. xWiii. Tit, 24. Be Cadav. Punil. 5 1.) And again — 
" The bodies of those who suffer punishment are to be given to any re- 
questing them, for interment." (Ibid. { 3.) So Diocletian and Maximirai 
declare, " We do not forbid that those who are guilty of crimes, after 
they have heen duly punished, should he consigned lo burial." The 
practice of the Jews to take bodies down from the cross and bury (hern 
on the day of their orucifiiion, is witnessed to by Josephus — " He pro- 
ceeded to such a degree of impiety, as to cast ont bodies nnburied, 
although the Jews took so much core in regard to burials, that they even 
took down and buried, before the sun went down, those who had been 
coudomEed and crucified." (De Bell. Jiid. iv. 5, } 2.) 

Note LXTTI., p. 193. 

Among minute points of aceordanee may be especially noticed the 
following! — 1. Thegeographical accuracy, (a) Compare He divisions 
of Asia Minor mentioned in the Acts with those in Pliny. Phrygia, 
Galatia, Lyoaonia, CUioia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Asia, Mysia, Bithynla, 
are all recognized as existing provinces by the lioman geographer, writ- 
ing probably within a few years of St. Luke. (J/. jV", v. 27, ct seqq.) 
(J) The division of European Greece into the two provinces of Mace- 
donia and Aohaia, (Acts six. 21, &e.,) accords exactly with the arrange- 
ment of Augustus noticed in Strabo, (xvii. ad fin.) (e) The various 
tracts in or about Palestine belong esaclly to the geography of the 
time, eaid of no other. Judsea, Samaria, Galilee, Trachonitis, Itursea, 
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Abilene, Decapolis, are recognized as geographically distinct at this 
period by the Jewish and classical writers. (See Plin. H. N. v. 14, 18, 
23 ; Stiab. sri. 2, ^ 10. 34 ; Joseph. Ani. Jiid. jcii. 5, J 1, &c.) 
(iT) Tha routes mentioned are BUct as were in use at the time. The 
" ship of Alexandria," which, conveying St. Paul to Rome, lands Mm 
at Putcoli, follows the ordinary courae of the Alexandrian corn-ships, 
as mentioned by Sttabo, (xvii. 1, { 7,) Phiio, (In Flace. pp. 968, 969,) 
and Seneca, (Epist. 77,) and touches at customary harbors. {See 
Sueton. Vit. Tit. { 26,) Paul's journey &oni Tioaa by Ncapolis to 
Philippi presents an exact parallel to that of Ignatius, sixty years later, 
(Martyr, Ignat. c. 5.) His passage tlu'ough Amphipolis and Apollonia 
on his road from Philippi to Thessalonica, is in. accordance with the 
Itmerary of Antonine, which places those towns on the route between 
I3ie two cities, (p. 22.) («) TJie mention of Philippi as the first city of 
Macedonia to one approaching from the east, (" the chief city of that part 
of Macedonia," Acts xri. 12,) is correct, since there was no other be- 
tween it and rTeapolis. The statement, that it was " a colony," is also 
true, pio Casa. li. 4, p. 446, D ; Plin. H. N. iv. U ; Sti-ab. tu. Fr. 41.) 
3. The minute political knowledge, (a) We have already seen the 
intimate knowledge exhibited of the state of Ephesns, with ita pro- 
consul, town-clerk, Aeiaichs, &c. A similar exactitude appears in the 
des^nation of the chief magistrates of Thessalonica as "the rulers of the 
city," (Acts xvii. 6,) their proper and peculiar appellation. (Boeckh, 
Corp. Inter. No. 1987.) (i) So too the Roman governors of Corinth 
and Cyprus are given their correct titles. (See Notes CIV. andCVHI.) 
(c) Puhlius, the Roman governor of Malta, has again his proper tech- 
nical designation, ("the chief man of the island," Actsxxviii. 7,) as ap- 
pears &om inscriptions commemorating the chief of the Melitans, or 
"Melitensium primus."' (See Alford, ii. p. 282.) (rf) The delivery 
of the prisoners to the "captain of the (Prstorian) guard" at Rome, 
is in strict accordance with the practice of the time. (Trajan, up. Plin. 
Ep. X. 6S : " He ought to be sent bound to the prsefects of my 
Pnetorian guard." Compare PhilostraL vit. Sophist, ii. 32.) 

Among additions to our classical knowledge, for which wo are in- 
debted to Scripture, it may suffice ta mention, 1. The existence of an 
Italian cohort (the Italian band) as early as the reign of Tiberius, (Acts 
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I. I.) 2. The application of tie term Sf^oorJ (Augustan) to another 
cohort, a Uttlo later, (Acts xsyiii. I.) 3. The existence of an Altar at 
Athena with the inscription, "To the unknown God," (Acts xrii. 23,) 
which is not to be copfoundcd with the well-known inscriptions to ua- 
known gods. 4. The use of the title n-fa-nsyai (Prsetors) by the Duum- 
viri, or chief magistrates of Philippi, (Acts xvi. 20.) We know fiom 
Cicero, (De Leg, Affrar, 34,) tliat (he title was sometimes assumed in 
such eases, but we have no other proof that it was in use et Philippi. 

Note LXTV., p. 193. 
Lardner, Credibility, Sc, vol. i. p. 60. 

Note LXV., p. 193. 



NoteI^YL, p. 13i. 

"Now, in regard to the holy city, there tire somethings which I ought 
to eay. It is, as I have said, the place of my nativity ; and it is the 
metropolis, not of the single country of Jndfca, but of a great many 
counliies, by means of the colonies which it has sent out from time to 
time, — some to the neighboring countries of Egypt, Phojnice, Syria 
proper, and that part called Cccle-Sjcia ; — end some planted in the 
more distant regions of Painphylia, Cilicia, and manyparts of Asia, as 
far as Bithynia and the recesses of Pontus ; in lilce manner also in 
Europe, in. Thessaly, Bceotia, Macedonia, jEtolia, Attica, Argos, Cor- 
inth, and many of the best parts of the Pelopomieaus ; and noj; only 
arc the continental conntties full of Jewish colonics, but also the most 
femous islands, as Eubcea, Cyprus, and Crete ; not to speak of those 
beyond the Euphrates. For excepting a small part of Babylon, and of 
the other satrapies, all the places which have a fertile territory around 
them have Jewish inhabitants ; so that if my country shall receive this 
favor from thee, not one city only, but ten thousand others, situated in 
every region of the habitable world, will be benefited ; those in Europe, 
and Asia, and Africa ; those on the continents and in the islands, on 
I shore and in fho interior, (Pbilo Jud. Legat, ad Caittm, pp. 



, 1032.) 
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Note LXVU., p. 194. 

o single CQUiitry eontains the Jews, Iiut they are cxoGedingly 
a which aocoont diey are distrihutcd through nearly all 
the most flouriahing countries of Europe and Asia, both inaulac and 
continental ; and they all regard the sacred city as dieir metropolis." 
(Ibid, III Flacc. p, 971, E.) 

Note LXVUL, p. 184. 

Joseph. Ant. Jud. XX. 2 i Ds Bell. Jud. vU. 3, § 3 ; Contr. Apton. ii, 
36, Sec. 

Note ISIS.., p. 194. 
Philo ftequently inentians the synagogues under the name of "places 
of prayer." (7« Flacc. p. 972, A. B. E, ; Le^af. in Caium, p. 1014, &c.} 
Their position by the aea-eide, or by a river-side, is indicated, among 
other places, in the Decree of the Haliearnassians reported by Josephus, 
(^Anl. Jud. adv. 10, ^ K3,) where the Jews are allowed to offer prayers 
by the sea-side, according to their national custom. See also Philo, 
LegM. in Caimn, p. 882, D. ; Tertull. nd Nat. i. 13 ; De JejU7i. e. 16 ; 
and Juv. Sat. m. 13. 

Note LXX., p. 194. 
Lightfoot, Hebraic, ei Tahiiiidic. Exercitat., not. in Act. Apost. vi. 8 ; 
Woria, vol. ii. p. G64. 



See Legat. in Caium, (p. 1014, C. D.,) where Philo speaks of Transti- 
berine Kome as narij^OBinft «al olKsanlr^ii irfpoj 'Jouiiiiui,! and then adds. 

Note LXXH., p. 1D4. 

Annal, ii. 8S ; " The question of banishing the sacred rites of ths 
Egyptians and of the Jews was also determined ; a decree was made by 
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the lathers, that four thousand of the class offi-eedmen, who were tainted 
with that superstition — those being selected who were of suitable age 
— should be transported to the island of Sardinia." 

Note LXXIII.. p. 195. 
For the tumultuous spirit of the forcij,-n Jews, see Sueton, vit. Claud. 
p. 25 ; Dio Casaius, Is. 6 ; Joseph. Ant. Jud. sviii. 8, 5 1 i 9. 5 9 i ''s- 
1, M ; &c. 

Note LXXIV., p. 196. 

Annul. XV. 44. Tiberius reigned (as sole emperor) 23 years. (Suet. 

iitt, Tih. § 73.) His principatua, however, may date from three j'ears 

earlier, when he was associated by Augustus. (Tacit. Ann. i. 3 ; Suet, 

vit. ra. f2i.) 

Note LXXV.. p. 196. 
If our Lord was bom in the ytar of Rome 747, (see Bhove, Lecture 
VI., Note I.) he would have been three years old at Herod's death ; 
and 32 years old when he commenced his ministry, in the fifteenth year 
from the associated principate of Tiberius. This is not incompatible 
ivith St. Lulce's declaration, that he was oftoirf thirty years of age (io(i 
irur Tpidnarra') when he began to preach [ for that expression admits of 
some latitude, (See Alford's Greek Testament, vol. i. pp. 323 and 327.) 

Note LXXVI.. p. 19G. 
Joseph. Ant. Jud. xiv. 7, ^ 3 ; xvii. 8, § 1 ; Nic. Damase. Fr, 5. 

Note LXXVII., p. 196. 

Joseph. Ant. Jud. iv. 6, §7; Tacit, Hisl. v, 9. "The victorious 
Augustus onlai^ed the kingdom given to Herod by Antony." 

Note LXX^TH., p. 198. 

See Lardner's Credibility, vol. i. pp. 148-161 ; and compare Joseph. 

De Bell. Jud. i. 27, f 1 ; 29, § 2 ; 33. f 8 i Appian, De Bell. Cie. v, p. 
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NoiB LXXIX., p. 1S6. 
The crurftics, deceptions, and suspicions of Herod the Great, fill 
many chapters in, Joaephus. (Ant. Jud. xv, 1, 3, 6. 7, Sic. i xvi, 4, 8, 
10 ] xvii. 3, 6, 7, &o.) Hii eharaeter is thus eummed np by that writer ; 
— " He was a man cruel to all alike, j-ielding to tile impulses of pas- 
sion, but regardless of the claims of justice ; and yet no one was ever 
feyored with a more propitious fortune." (Ant, Jiid. xvii. 8, J 1.) Hia 
arrest of the chief men throughout his dominion, and design that oa 
hia own demise they should all he executed, (ibid. C, 5 5 : Bsll. Jud. \. 
33, { 6,J shows a bloodier temper than even the massacre of the Inno- 



NoTE LXXX., p. 197. 
Strauss, Lebca Jem, § 34 ; vol. i. p. 222, E, T. 

Note LXXSI., p. 197. 
Strauss grants the massacre to be " not inconsistent with the disposi- 
tion of the aged tyrant to the extent that Schleiermacher supposed," 
(Leben Jesu, 1. s. c. p. 228, E. T.,) but objects, that " neither Josephus, 
who is very minute in his eccount of Herod, not the rabbins, who 
were assiduous in blackening his memory, give the slight<!st hint of this 
decree." (L s. c.) He omits to observe, that they could scarcely nar- 
rate the circumstance without some mention of its reason _ the birih 
of the supposed Messiah — a subject on which their prqudicea neces- 
sarily kept them silent. 

Note LXXSII., p. 197. 

Maerob, Satinnal. ii. 4 ; " When Augustus had heard, that onjonj the 
cMldreii vnda- ftoo years of age whom iferorf, the king of the Jews, had 
commanded to be slaai in Syrian there was also one of the king's own 
sons, he said it was better to be the sow,' than the son of Herod." 
Strauss contends, that " the passage loses all credit by mmfnatdini) the 
I of Aniipater, who had gray haira, with the murder of the 
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infanO, renowned among the Chiistimis ; " but Maerotiius aaye notlims 
of Antipater, aiid evidently does rot refer to any of the known Bona of 
Herod. He believes that among the children massacred was an iiifani 
son of the Jewish king. It is impossible to say whether he was right 
or wrong in this belief. It may have simply originated in the fiict that 
a. Jealousy of a myal infant was known to have been the motive for the 
massacre. (See Olshausen, Bibisch. Comment, vol. i. p. 72, note ; p. 57, 
E. T.) 

Note LXXXIH., p. 197. 

Josephus saj-s, " When Cssar had heard these things ho dissolved the 
assembly ; and a few days afterwards he appointed Archelaus, not in- 
deed king, but ethnarch of half the country which had been subject to 
Herod. . , . and the other half he divided, and gave it to two other 
sons of Herod, Philip and Antipas; ... to the latter of whom he 
made Persea and Galilee subject, , . . while Batanfca with Trachonitis, 
and Auranitis with a certain part of what is called the House of Zeno- 
do u w ubjected to Philip ; but the parts subject to Archelaus 
w Idun ei and Judtea and Samaria." (Antiq. Jud. xvii. 11, § 4.) 
Compa e the b ief notice of Tacitus : " The country which had been 
subdued was governed, in three divisions, by the sons of Herod." 
(ffrf V 9) 

Note LXXXIV., p, 197. 

Straus say L ik determines the date of Jolm's appearance by 
various vn h m placing it in the time of Pilate's government in 
Tudiea th b ty of Herod, (Anfipas ;) of Philip and of Ly- 

saniaa th th di isiona of Palestine ; in the high-prieathood of 

Annas and C ph ai d moreover precisely in llie 15th year of the 
reign f Tb ci , whi h, reckoning from the death of Augustus, cor- 
responds with the year 28-29 of our era. With this last and closest 
demBTCfltion of time all the foregoing less pyecise ones agree. Even that 
lehieh ma&es Annas high-priest together with Caiaphas appears correct, if 
we consider ihe peculiar influence which that ex-high-priest retained." 
(Leifflt Jeau, J it ; pp. 300, 301, E. T.) 

Note LXXXV., p. 197. 
Joseph. Ant. Jud. xvii. U, § i. " But all who were of the kindred 
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of Arehelau3 refused to join themselves to him, 


11 account of their 


hatred towards him." Compare 13, J2, 




Note LXXSVI., p. 107. 




Joseph, De Bdl. Jud. ii. 1, J3. 




Note LXXXVn., p. 198. 




Strauss, Leben Jesu, J 48 ; vol. i. p. 346, E. T. 





Note LXXXYHI., p. 198, 

Josephus says, " Iterod the tetrarch had married the daughter of 
Arctas, and had now lived with her a long time. But having made a 
journey to Rome, he lodgsd in the house of Hevod, his brother, but not 
by the same mother. For this Ilerod was the son of the daughter of 
Simon, the high-priest. Now ho fell in love with Herodins, this man's 
wife, who was the daughter of Aristobulus their brother, and the sister 
of Agrippa the Great; and he had the boldness to propose marriage. 
She accepted the proposal, and it was agreed that she should go to live 
with hjra, whenever he should return from Kjnne." {Aiit. Jtid, sviii. 5, 
f 1.) And again; "Herodias, theit siiter, was married to Herod, the 
son of Herod the Great, who was bom of Mariamne, tie daughter of 
Simon the high-priest, who had also a daughter Salome ; after the birth 
of whom, Herodias, in shameful violation of the customs of our nation, 
allowed herself to marry Ilerod, die brother of her fonner husband 
by the same father, separating from him while he was living. Now 
this man [whom she manied] held the office of tetrareh of Galilee." 
(Ibid. § 4.) 

Note LXXXIX., p. 198. 
Ant. Jud. xviii. 5. § 2 : '■ Now some of the Jews thought that the 
army of Heiod had been destroyed by God, in most righteous ven- 
geance for the punishment inflicted upon John^ sttntamed the Baptist. 
For he taught the Jews to cultivate virtue, and to practise rightcoua- 
ness towards each other, and piety towards God, and so to eome to 
baptism. For he declared that this dipping would be acceptable to 
Him, if they used it, not with reference to the renanetoWoa of ceilain 
35 
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tin), but to the purification of tlie body,' the sou] having been purified 
bj righteousness. And wlien others thronged to him, (for they weie 
profoundly moved at the bearing of his words,) Herod fuared that his 
great influence over the men. would lead them to some revolt, (for they 
seemed ready to do any thing by bis advice ;) he therefore thought it 
much better to anticipato the evil, by putfing him to denth, before he 
htd attempted to maiic any innovation, than to allow himself to be 
brought mto trouble, and then repent after some revolutionary move- 
ment h'id Lonmenced And so John, in conscience of the suspicion of 
Utiod, loos aetit as a pmoiicr to the afoye-ntejttiotied castle of Machjsi-vSj 
and icos there put to death." The genuineness of this passage is admit- 
ted even by Strauss. {Lthen Jesu, § 48 ; vol. i. pp. 344-347, E. T.) 

Note XC, p. 138. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1. s. c. The ehief points of apparent difference 
are the motive of the . imprisonment and the scene of the esecution. 
Josephus malies fear of a popular insurrection, the Evangelists offence 
at a personal rebuke, the motive. But here (as Strauss observes) there 
is no contradiction, for "Antipas might well fear that John, by his 
Btrong censure of tie marriage and the whole course of the tetrarch's 
life, might stir up the people into rebellion against him." Again, from 
the Gospels we naturally imagine the prison to be neat Tiberias, where 
Herod Antipas ordinarily resided ; but Josephus says that prison was 
at Maehffirus in PetEBa, a day's journey from Tibeiias. Here, however, 
an examination of tlie Gospels shows, that the place where Antipas 
made his feast and gave his promise is not mentioned. It only appears 
that it was near the prison. Now, as Herod was at this time engaged 
in a war with Aretas, the Arabian prince, between whose kingdom and 
his own lay the fortress of MachKrus, it is " a probable solution" of 
the difficulty, that he was residing with his court at Machierus at this 
period. (Strausa, { 48, ad fln.) 

Note XCI., p. 198. 

Philip is said to have retained his tetrarchy till the 20tli year of Tibe- 

1 Dr. Burton ucutel; iFmnrhs on Uii3 expression, that It is a covtrt Blluelon to tbs 
CbrUtlsn doctilue of " a baptism for fbe ii^uiisaion of eias," ani) ahows tbe acquBliltanu 
of Joaepbua niCb tbe tenets of ibe CbrisCisDB. (£ccla. Ilisc vol. i. p. 139.) 
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riiJB. (Ant. Jvd. icviii. 6, f 6.) Hetoii Antipaa lost his government in 
the first of Caligula. (Ibid. c\. T.l 

Note XCH., p. 198. 

Ant. Jad. xyit. 12 ; sviii, 1 ; De BeU. Jad. ii. 8, § 1. " Now, when the 
territory of Archelaus was formed into a proTinee, a certain proeucntot, 
of equestiian rank among the !Romans, Coponius by name, was sent to 
govern it, receiving from Ctesar the power of life and death." The 
procurators for this period, mentioned by Joscphus, are Coponius, M. 
Ambivius, Annius Eufiis,- Valerius Gratus, and Pontius Pilate. {Ant. 
Jad. xviii. 2, 5 2.) 

Note XCin,, p. 198. 

Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 6, 5} 10, 11 ; 8, ^ 7 ; xix. S, § 1 ; PliHo, In 
Flmc, p. 068, D.E. 

Note XCIV., p. 198. 

Joseph. Ant. Jiul. xix. 8, { 2 : " Now, after he had reigned three full 
yeara over the whole of Judfea, he leaa at the citf/ of Ccesarea, which waa 
formerly called Sttato's Tower. And there he held public showa in 
honor of Coesar, having learned tliat a certain festival was celebrated at 
that time, to make vows for his safety. Now, at that festival there were 
assembkii a multitude of those who were first in office and authority in 
the province. On the sesond day of ike skoios, putting on a robe made 
entireli/ of silver, the texture of which was truly wonderful, he came 
into the theatre early in the morning. When tlie first beams of the sun 
shone upon the silver, it glittered in a wonderful manner, flashing forth 
a brilliancy which amazed and awed those who gazed upon him. 
Whereupon his flatterers immediately cried out, (though not for hia 
good,) one firom one place and one from another, — addisaaing Mm, as a 
god, — 'Be propitious to usi' and adding, 'Although wo have here- 
tofore feared thee as a man, yet henceforth wo acknowledge thee to be 
of more than mortal nature.' The king did not rebuAe them, nor reject 
their impious flattery. A little after, therefore, looking up, he saw an 
owl sitting upon a certain rope over his bead ; and he immediately un- 
derslflod that it was a messenger of evil, as it had formerly been of 
good ; whereupon he nas overcome with a profbund sadness. There 
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was also n severe pain in l>ia bowels, ivhicli began with a sudden ■vio- 
lence. Turning therefore to his frienda, he said, — 'I, youi god, am 
aow commanded to end mj lifc ; and &te immedialehj reprovea the false 
shouts that were just now addressed to me ; and so I, whom you call 
immortal, am now snatched away by death. But we mast accept the 
fiite which God ordains. And indeed we have not lived ill, but in the 
most brilliant good fortune." When he had said this, he was overcome 
by the intensity of the pain. He was therefore quickly carried to the 
palace, and the report went abroad to all, that he must inevitably soon 
die. . . . Being consumed thus for five days in suaiaavm with the pain 
in his belly, he departed this life." 

Note XCV., p. 199. 

Ibid. six. 9, § 2 ; " [Claudius] therefore sent Cuspiua Fadiis as a 
procui'ator over Judica, and all the kingdom." 

iNoTE XCVI., p. 199. 

Ibid. XX. 5. 5 2 ; 7, ^ 1. ; and 8, { i. Agrippa IT. bore the title of 
king. (De Bell. Jud. ii. 12, f 8.) 

Note XCVII., p. 199. 

Atitiq. Jvd. xix. 9, O i sx. 7, § 3, The evil reports which arose 
from this constant companionship are noticed by Josephus in the latter 
of these passages. They are glanced at in the well-known passage of 
Juvenal, (So(. yi. 15S-169.) " That well-Itnown diamond, made even 
more precious by being worn on the finger of Berenice. This jewel the 
barbarian formerly gave to that unchaste woman, and Agrippa gave it 
to his sister, in that country where kings keep the Sabbath festival with 
naked feet, and an ancient indulgence allows the old men to eat pork." 
Compare Tacit. Bist. ii. 2 and 81. 

NoTH XCVIII., p. 199. 

Joseph. Ant. Jud. xx. S, § 8; 9, } 7 ; "The king had been intrusted 
by Claudius Ciesar with the care of the temple." In one passage (Ant. 
Jud, XX. 1, i 5) Josephus says that these privileges continued fb be 
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eiercised by the deseendants of Herod, king of Clialcia, from his de- 
cease to the eiid of (be war. But he here uses the term "descendants" 
very loosely ; or he forgets that Agrippa II. waa the nephew, and not 
the son, of this monarch. (See the note of Lardner, C'Tedibility, vol. i. 
p. 18, note E.) 

Note XCIS., p. 199. 
The procwratorship of Pilate lasted from the I2th year of Tiberius 
(A. D. 20) to the 22cl, (A. D. 36.) See Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 3, f 2, 
and i, { 2. Pclix entered upon his office as sole procurator in the 12th 
year of Claudius, (A. D. 53,) and was succeeded by Pocciua Pestua 
early in the reign of Nero. (_Ant. Jiid. xx. 7, § 1 ; and 8, § 9.) 



The vacillation and timidity of Pilate appear in his attempt to estab- 
lish the images of Tiberius iji Jerusalem followed ilmost immediately 
by their withdrawal. (Ant. Jud. m 3 § Hi no ■n e is shown 

in his conduct towards the Jews ho oppo d h ap h atiou of the 
temple-money to the constiuotion of ou aqu du a J ru a em, (il)id. 
j 2,) as well as in his treatmen of h San a an he occasion 

which led to his removal. (Ibid. 4 } Ag ppa h d speaks of 

the iniquity of his government in he stcon ni {ap P ilon. Leg. 

ad Coiuni, p. I05i : "he feared lest they should examine and expose 
the misdeeds of hisfonner procuratorship, the taking of bribes, the acts 
of violence, the extortions, the tortures, the menaces, the repeated mur- 
ders without any form of trial, the harsh and incessant cruelty.") 

Note CI., p. 199. 

Tacitus says of Pelix, " Antonius Felix exercised the royal author- 
ity in a manner agreeable to the baseness of hia disposition, with all 
cruelty and wantonness." {Hist. v. 9.) And again ; " But his father, 
whose surname wa« Felix, did not conduct himself with the same mod- 
eration. Having been a long time governor of Judtea, he thought he 
could commit all crimes with impunity, relying upon his great power," 

(*■. rii.««.) 

Josephus gives a similar account of his government. (Aiit. Jmd. 
ss. 8.) After he quitted oiEce be was accused to the emperor, and 
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only escaped a severe sBiitence by the influence whict his brother Pallas 
possessed with Nero. 

Note CH., p. 199. 

See Ata. Jud. xx. 8, §§ 10, II ; BeU. Jad. ii, 14, § 1. In the latter 
passage Joaeptus says, "Now Festus, having succeeded this man. in 
tJie office of procurator, relieved the country of its greatest scourge. 
For he captured a large number of the robbers, and destroyed not a 
f.'W. But Alhinus, who succeeded Festus, did not govern after the 
same manner. For it is not possible to mention any form of evil-doing 
which he omitted to practise." 

Note CUI., p. 199. 
See above, Notes C. and CI. 

Note CIV., p. 199. 

Here the accuracy of St. Luke is very remarkable. Achaia, though 
originally a senatorial province, (Dio Cass. liii. p. 503, E.,) had been 
token into his own keeping by Tiberius, (Tacit. Aim. i. 76,) and had 
continued under legates during the whole of his reign. Claudius, 
however, in his fourth year restored the province to the senate, (Suet. 
vit. Claud. § 36,) from which time it was governed by proconsuls. St. 
Paul's visit to Corinth fell about two years after this change. 

Note CV„ p. 199. 
Seneca says of Gallio, " I used to say to you, that my brother 
Gallic, (yi?H»ii every iody hues as much as I do, although no one can love 
him more,) while he was free from all other vices, had a special hatred 
to this." And again ; "No other mortal is so dear to any one, as he 
is to all." (Qwist. Nat. iv. Prrefet.) Statiua uses the same epithet, 
(Si/lv. ii. 7, 11. 32, 33:) "This is more than to have given Seneca 
to the world, or to have been the parent of dear Gallio." 

KoiB CVL, p. 200. 

See Joseph. Ant. Jud. svii. 12, {5; xviii. 1, j 1. " Moreover Cyre- 

nius came also into Judea, which had been anneied to Syria, to make a 
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vak/atiott of their property, and to dispose of the money of Archelaus. 
But lie people, although at first they could hardly endure to hear of 
an enrohaeia, at length submitted," &c. The ditficulty with respect 
to the Uine of the taxing will be considered in Note CXIX. 

Note CVII., p. 200, 

There was a Scrgius Paulus who bore the office of consul in the year 

A. D. 94. Another held the eajne office in A. D. 168. This latter is 

probably the Sergius Paulus mentioned by Galen. (^Anat, i. 1, vol. ii. 

p. 21S ; Ve Prrenot. § 2 ; vol. xiv. p. 612.) 

Note CVIII., p. 200, 
Cyprus was origm-iUy an iinperial province, (Dio Cass. liii. p. 504, 
A ) and therefore governed by legates of pioprEtors, (Strab. xiv. 6, 
§ 6 ) hut Augustus after a while gave it up to the Senate, from which 
time Its governors were proconsuls. (See Dio, liv, p. 623, B. "At 
that time therefore he gave up Cyprus and Gallia Narbonends to the 
people, as having no further need of his arms ; and so proconsuls began 
to be sent to those nations.") The title of proconsul appears on 
Cyprian coins, and has been found in a Cyprian Inscription of the 
reign of Claudius. (Boecth, Coi-p. Inscnpl. No. 2632.) 

Note CIX., p. 200. 
Joseph, Ant. Jud. xiv. 13, 5 3 ; De Bell. Jiid. i. 13, § I ; Dio Cass, 
xlix. p. 411, B. This Lysanias was the son of Ptolemy, son of Men- 
nffius, and seems to have been king of Chalcis and Itiiraia, inheriting 
the former ftom his fcither, and receiving the latter from Mark Antony. 
See the passages above cited. 

Note CX., p, 200. 

Lysanias, the son of Ptolemy, was put to death by Antony, at the 
instigation of Cleopatra, (Joseph. Ant. Jad. xv. 4, J 1, certainly before 
the year of Rome 719, B. C. 35. (See Dio Cass. 1. s. e.) 

Note CXI., p. 200. 
So Strauss, Leben Jem. § 44 ; vol. i. p. 302, E. T, 
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Ibid. p. 801. " "We cannot indetd prove tliat, had a younger Lyea- 
nias Gxisfrf, Josephas must hare mentioned him," &c. 

Note CXIH,, p. 200, 

Strauss assumes, ivithout an atom of proof, that Abila (or Abilene) 
waa included in the kingdom of Lysanias, tie contemporary of An- 
tony. It is never mentioned as a part of his territories. Indeed, aa 
Dr. Lee tas remarked,' it seems to be pointedly excluded irom them. 
Agrippa the First received "the AbUa of tysanias " from Claudius, 
at the very time when he relinquished the kingdom of Chalcia, which 
formed the special territory of the old Lysanias. (Joseph. De Bell. 
Jud. ii. 12, J 8 ; Ant. Jud. six. 5, § 1.) Thus it would appear that 
Joaephus really intends a different Lysanias from the son of Ptolemy in 
these two passages. Even, however, if this were not the case, his 
silence would be no proof that a second Lysanias had not held a 
tetrarohy in these parts at the time of John's ministry. Tliat Abiia 
formed once a tetrarchy by itself seems implied in the subjoined pas- 
sage from Pliny — '■ Tcttarchies, each forming a sort of province, inler- 
iect these cities, and bind them together, and these again are united 
into kingdoms, as the tetrarchy of Tiachonitis, of Paneas, of Abila," 
&c. (H. A'. V, 18, ad fin.) 

Note CXIV., p. 201. 
See above. Notes IV., LXX5IX., and XCIV. 

Note CXV., p. 201. 
Strauss, Leben Jesfi, { 32 ; vol. i. p. 301, E. T, 

Note CXVI., p. 201. 
See the Zeitschrifi far geseMchlliche Bechtimsaenschafi, vol. vi., quoted 
by Olshausen in his BibSscher Commenlar, (Tol. i. p, 125 ; p. 116, E. T.) 
On the general question, see Alfbrd's Greek Testiwmit, vol, i. p. 315. 
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XoTE CXVII,, p. 201. 
A7.(. Jud. xviii. 1, { 1. Sec above, Note CVT. 

Note CXVIU., p. 201. 
Strauss, Lchsn Jam, J 32, p. 201, E. T. 

Note CXIX., p. 202. 

Tho folloTving explanations of Luke ii. 2, have been proposed : (1.) 
It has been proposed to take ir,ic5nj ' with Jioyiw^S,' to regard Svfivlou" aa 
a genitive dependent on diroj.pnf ^,' and Syf/ioif tmirot ' as equivalent to 
liYcfSvai' ox ^yiltavtiiiayTiii.'' The passBge is then tianslated, "This iKSS 
tlie first asaesBment of Cyrenius, once governor of Syria." (See Ijird- 
ner, Credibility, vol. i. pp. 173-175.) 

(2.) Only Blightly different from this is tJie -view of BcKa' and others, 
which takes " first " in the same way, but regards {yf^oiPitotT-ot itupni-fou* as 
a genitive absolute, and renders tho verse, " This first assessment was 
made when Cyrenius was goyetnor of Syria." Both these explana- 
liona suppose that Cyicniua made two osscsamenta, one before he was 
actual President of Syria and one afterwards. The former jregEU-ds 
Cyrenius aa designated by his sitiise^iient title | the latter supposes that 
he may have been called " governor " when strictly speaking he was 
not ao, but had a certain degree of authority. Two objections lie 
aftainst both views. 1. Tlie ordo rerborum does not allow US to Utka 
"first" with "taxing." 2. No writer hints at Cyrenius haiing been 
twiee employed to make a census in Palestine. 

(3.) A third explanation is, that ^p^r, '" is for ipor/pa," and that the 
genitive Kupitwou " depends upon it, the construction used being analo- 
gous to that of St, John, J" rfSrit^oc W^ {i. 13.) The meaning is, 
then, "This assessment was made before the time when Cyrenius was 
governor of SjTia." (Lardner, Credibility, vol. i. pp. 165-173 ; Alford, 
Gj-eeJ Testament, vol. i. p. 314.) 

■ First. = Tmlog, or eproimonl. 3 Cjroniua. * TaiiiiB. 

G Sea Lardfl^r, CrBdibiiiry, vol. i. p. 171, nots d, 

u Eormer. n Of CjreninB. " For lio vas bcEm. iM. 
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(4.) Fimtlly, it is maintained that lyhiro^ ehoiild be regarded as 
etiyihatic — and that St. Luke means, aa I have suggesled in the text, 
that while the enrolment was begun a httle before our Lord's birth, 
it waa never /»% executed until Cyrenius carried it through. Both this 
and the precedijig explanation eeem to be allowable — they are compat- 
ible with the Hellcmstic idiom, and do no violence to history. Aa 
Lardner has shown, there is abundant reason to believe that an enrol- 
ment was actually set on foot ehortly before the death of Herod. (See 
(he Credibility, vol. i. pp. 151-169.) 



Note CXX., 


p. 202. 


See his Short View of the llarmowj 


' 0/ the I 


115-H9. 




Note CXXT. 


, p. 202. 


Connection of Sacred and Profane IHi 


ito}'y, vol. 



Note CXXIL, p. 203, 
Ani. Jud. xviii. 1, J 1. After speaking of Cyrenius as sent from 
Konie foe the express purpose of efiboling a census, Josephua adds, 
"Now Judas, a Gaulonite, of the city niiraed Gamala, taking as his 
accomplice Ihe Pharisee Snddue, rushed into rebellion, saying that the 
imposing of the tribute was nothing short of downright slavery, and 
summoning the people to a struggle for freedom." He then speaks of 
the success of Judns'a eiforta, and his formation of a sect, which Jo- 
sephus puts on a par with those of the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and 
the Esaenes. "Of the fourth of these sects of philosophy, Judas the 
Galilstm became the leader." (Ibid, j G.) 

Note CXXIII., p. 202. 
De Bell. Jud. il. 17, } 8. The followers of Theudas " were scattered 
and brought to nought," (Acts v. 38,) but those of Judas the Galilean 
" were dispersed." (Ibid, verse 37.) It is in exact accordance with 
this dislinotion that the latter reappear in tlie Jewish war, while of the 
former we hear nothing. Sco Dean Alford's note ad loc. 
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Note CXXTV., p. 202. 
Antiq. Jtid. xs. 5, ^ 1. 

Note CXXV., p. 202. 
II). xyi. 10, j 4 ; " But at this time Judfea was agitated by teii thou- 
sand other tumults, and many from all quarters nished to arms, eitliec ia 
the hope of tieir own advantage, or out of enmity to the Jews." 

Note CXXVI., p. 203. 
De Bell. Jiid. ii. 13, § 3 : "But the Egyptian &lso prophet hrought 
upon the Jews & heavier woe than thia. For this impostor came into 
the couHtry, and persuaded the people that he was a prophet, and 
assembled about 3D, 000 misguided men. Leading them ahont from the 
wilderness to the mount called the Mount of Olives, he thought he 
would be able Erom that position to force an entrance into the city, and 
having overpowered the Raroan garrison, to oppress the people, with 
the help of the Boldiera that would break into the eity with him. But 
Felix, meeting him with his !Roman soldiers, anticipated his attack, and 
all the people joined him in his defensive operations ; so that when an 
engagement took place, the Egyptian fled with a email company, and 
the greater pai I of those who were with him were either destroyed or 
captured. But the rest of the multitude were dispersed, and each 
Bought his own horns as secretly as possible," Compare Antiq. Jvd. 

Note CSXVn., p. 203. 
In the parallel passage of the Antiquities, (1. s. c.,) Josephus mys 
that Felix slew 400 and captured 200 of the Egyptian's follovvera. If 
he had really estimated their whole number at 30,000, he would scarcely 
have said, that "very many {ithlirni) were killed or taken prisoners," 
when the loss in both ways was no more than 600 men. It has been 
iagadously conjectured that the reading ruio/iufu'out' should be replaced 
by rfrpMnr^iKous,' having arisen from the ready confusion, of ,1 ' with fi,* 
or ,A' with ,A.* (Lardner, Credibility, vol. i. p, 227.) 
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Note CXXVIII., p. 203. 
Ant. Jiid. XX. 2, { 6. Compare Dio Caasius, Ix. pp. 671, 672 ; Tacit. 
Ann. xii. *3 ; Sueton. vit. Claud. { 18. Eusebius mentions a famine 
in Greece during the eame reign. (Chronica, pars. ii. p. 373, Ed. Mai.) 
Josephus calls the famine in Juda;a, to ■which ho refers, " the great 
fiimine." (_Aiit, Jud, xx. fl, { 2.) 

Note CXXIX., p. 204. 
Alford, Greek Testament, vol. ii. p. S3. 

Note CXXX., p. 204. 
See an article "on the Bible and Joaephus," in the Journal of Sacred 
Literature for October, 1850. 

Note CXXXI., p. 205. 
S. Ambrose, ComTncni. in Psalm, csviii. § 37. (_Opera, vol. i. p. 
1206.) 

NoTB CXXXn., p. 205. 
Ibid. Explic. Lua. X. § 171. (Opera, vol. i. p. 1642.) 

KoTE CXXXni., p. 205. 
Irenieui, Advers. nteres. iii. 1. (Opera, vol. ii. p. 6.) 



LECTURE VIII. 



Note I., p. 207. 

Of all our writers on the Evidences, Lardncr is the only one who 

appears to be at all duly irepressed with a feeling of the value of Chi-is- 

tian witnessea. He devotes nearly two volumes to the flcemnulation of 

their testimonies. (See his Cradibiilty, vols, i. ii. and iii.) Paley doea 
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not make any use of Chr iatian. writers to prove the facts of Christianity ; 
he oniy ciKs them aa witnesses to the early existence and repute of our 
Historical Scriptures, Butler in a general way refers to the evidence 
of the " first converts," (Analoffj/, part ii. oh. 7, p. 291 ;) but omits to 
enlarge on the point. And thia is the general spirit of our Apologists. 

Note H., p. 207. 

So Cel™^ (ip Origen. Coiid'. Cels. iii. M.) Strauss endeavors to 
diminish the authority of the Apostles, and first preachers of Chiis- 
(lanitj, by contrasting the daikness of Galileo and Judffia with the 
enlightenment of ■ highly civilized Greece and Home." (ieisn Jesa, 
} U sub fin , vol 1 p. 64, E. T.) 

Note HI., p. 208. 

Stromata, ii. pp. 46i, 480, 430 ; v. p. G77 ; vi. p. 770. Clement 
believes the writer to he tlie companion of St. Paul. (See Slrom. ii. 
p. 489 : " I jlia.ve no need to multiply words, for I have the fcsfimony 
of the Apostolia Barnabas. Now he was one of Ihe seventy, and was s 
co-jcorker ait/i Paid." He then quotes from the extant Epistle.) 

Note IV., p. 208. 
Conlra Cslsum, i. } 63 ; p. 378, B. ; He Princip. iii. 2, J 4 i P- ^*^- E- 

Note V., p. 203. 

Professor Norton assigns the Epistle of Barnabas to "the middle of 
the second century," (Genidneness of the Gospels, vol. i. p. 347 ;) but on 
very insufiicient evidence. Lardner gives A. D. 71 or 72 as the proba- 
ble date of its composition. (Credibility, vol. i. p. 285.) 

M. Bunsen, while r^ecting the view that it was written by the com- 
panion of St. Paul, puta its composition " about Ifi years before that of 
the Gospel of St. John," or some time before the close of the first 
century, (Hippolytus and his Age, vol. i. p. 64.) 

The genuineness of the Epistle has been well defended by Dr, Lee, 
who thoroughly exposes the common fallacy, that, if the work of the 
Apostle, it must havefonned a portion of Canonical Scripture. (Seehis 
l^durea on the Inspiratioa of Holy ScryittD'e, Appendix E., pp. 472-477.) 
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NuiE VI., p. 209. 
See the subjoined passages — " In fine, by teacliiag Israel, and per- 
forming such wonden (md signs, and preaching, he showed his great love 
to Israel. But when he choae his men Apostles, to preach Ms gospel . . . 
then he showed himself to be the Son. of God." (§ 6, p. 16.) " Now 
the servants who perform this Bpcinlding, are they who preach to ua the 
remission of sins, and the purification of the heart. For he gave them 
authority to proclMni the gospel ; and they are twelve in number, toi a 
testimony to the tribes ; for the tribes of Israel are twelve." (} 8, p. 25.) 
" He himself wished tosnfier thus . . . for he who prophesied of him said 
. . . ' Behold, 1 kace gicen my hack to the scowffes, and my c/ieeks to buf- 
fetings.' " (§ 5, p. 16.) " Then they shall see him in that day, having 
about his hody thi^icuj-fei robe reaching doum lo the feet, and they shall 
say, ' Is not this he whom we set at nmight, and cnicifisd, and pierced, 
andnioflSerff" (p, p. 24.) " The Son of God suffered, that his wound 
might give us life ; . , . moreover, when he was crucified, they gave him 
vinegar and gall to drink." (§ 7, pp. 20,21.) "And again Moses made 
a type of Jesus, [showing] that it was necessary that he, whom they 
believed to Iiave perished, should suiTer, and should so become the author 
of life." (§ 12, p. 39.) " What then does the prophet say ? ■ The as- 
sembly of the wicked encompassed me ; they surrounded me, aa bees 
around the comb ; and they cast lots ripon my raiment.' Thus were 
fbreshown the sufferings of him who was about to be manifested and to 
suffer." ({ 6, p. 18.) ■' Wherefore we spend the eighlli day in gladness, 
on which also Jesus rose from the dead; and when he had shown him- 
self, he ascended to heaven." ({ IB, p. 48.) 

Note VK., p. 203. 

Lardner, Credihility, vol. i p. 289, et seqq ; Burton, Ecctes, Eistofy, 

vol. i. pp. 343, 343 ; Norton, Gennineness, &c., vol. i. pp. 336-338 ; 

Bunsen, Hippolylaa, vol. 1. pp. i4-47 i Jaeobson, Prrefal. ad S. Clem, 

Ep. p. x.-xvii., prefixed to his Palres ApastoUci. 

Note VIH., p. 209. 

The following are the pa.isages to which reference is made in the 

text: " Prom him (i. e. Jacob) came the Lord Jesus Christ, aa to hia 
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fiesh." (5 32, p. 114.) ■■ The sceptre of the merest;/ of God; our Loid 
Jesus Christ came not with noisy boasting and pride, although Ae could 
have done so, but with humility." (§ 16, pp. 60, 63.) " His auffm-inga 
were before our eyes." (§ 3, p. 12.) " Especially wheu we remember the 
■words of the Lord Jesus, whioh he spake, teaching gentleness and hng- 
suffsring. Tor thus he spalce : ' Be merciful, that ye may receive 

mercy ; forgive, tliat ye may be forgiven ; as ye do, so shall it be done 
to you i aa ye give, so shall it be given, to you ; as ye judge, so shall ye 
be judged ; aa yo show kindne^, so shall kindness be shown to you ; 
with what measure ye measure, with the same shall ye he measured.' " 
(§ 13, p. 62.) " Let us look to the blood of Christ, and let us observe 
how precious to God is his blond, vihieh was aked for our salvation." 
({ 7, p. 34.) " For the love which he had to us, our Lord Jesus Cbjist 
gave his blood for us, according to the will of God, and Ms flesh for 
ourflesh, and his soul for our souls." (f 49, p. 178.) "That there should 
be a future resurrection, of which he made our Lord Jesus Christ the 
Jirst-fniits, by raising him/nwii the dead." (^ 24, p. 98.) " Now Christ 
wasBCTiiiiiGorf, and the Apostles by Christ." (}42, p. 148.) "With the 
JiiU aasarance of the Holy Spirit, the Apostles went forth, preaching that 
the kingdom of God was about to come. PreacMnff thus through many 
eowitries and cities, from the first fruits of their labors, after having 
proved them by the Spirit, ihsy appottaedhishopa and deaams." {ibid. pp. 
148, 150.) "Through jealousy and envy, the greatest and most jiat 
pillars were persecuted, and came to a violent end. Let us set before 
our eyes the good apostles. Peter, through an unrighteous envy, suf- 
fered, not one, nor two, hut many ti-oubles, and so becoming a martyr at 
last, he went to the fitting place of glory. Through envy also Patd 
won the reward of patience, seven times wearing bonds, being eonipelled 
to flee, being stoned, becoming a preacher to t?te East and to the West; and 
he gained a noble renown by his faith, having taught righteousness to 
the lohole world; and having penetrated to the farthest west, he suffered 
martp'dOTii vnder the emperors," See. (J 6, pp. 24, 28.) 



^. ad Cor. 5 47, p. 168 '. "Take up the Epistle of the blessed 
Apostle Paul. "What did he write to you first, in the very beginning 
of the gospel. Truly he gave you a spiritual charge concerning him- 
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NOTES, 




lf-ct. vm. 


illos ; for even 


thc-n ye 


were given to par- 


10-12. 






Note X., p. 2 


10. 





self, and Cephas,-and Apolli 
tialities." Camp. 1 Cor, 



See BuTfon's EccksiasHcal History of the First Three CentuHes, vol. i, 
pp. 197 and 357. 

Note XI., p. 210. 

Ibid. vol. ii. p. 23. Compare Pearson's Vispalatio ds Anno qua S. 
Iffttatiwi a Trajano Antiochis ad Besiias eral condemnatm, (printed in Dr. 
Jaoobson'a Fali-es AposioHci,) vol. ii. pp. 524-629, Peai-son places the 
Martyrdom in A. D. 116 ; 11. Bunseii in A. D. 115. (^Hippohjtiis and 
his Age, vol. i. p. 89.) 

Note XII., i>. 210. 

Two of these Epistles are addressed to St, John, and the third to the 
Virgin Mary. They exist in several IISS., and were printed at Paris 
as early as A. D. 1495. Burton says of them, " Two Epistles to St. 
John and one to tha Virgin Mary, which only exist in Latin, do not 
deserve even to be mentioned," (Eccks. Hist. vol. ii. p. 29, note.) So 
far as I loiow, they are not now defended by any one, 

Note XUt., p. 210. 

Lardner, Credibility, vol, L pp, 314, 31S ; Burton, Eccles. Hist. vol. 
ii. pp. 29, 30 ; Schrockh, Christl. Kirch. Geschic/ite, vol, ii, p. 341, et 
Heqq, ; Neander, Geschichle der Chnetl. ReUgion, vol. ii. p. 1140 ; Kisto 
in Illgen's Zeitsohnft fRr historisBhe Theologie, II. ii. pp. 47-90 ; Jacob- 
son, Patrea ApostoUci, vol. ii, pp. 262-470 ; Hrfele, Patnoa ApostoUco- 
rvm Opera, 3d edition, Prolegomena, p, Iviii. 

Note XIV., p. 210. 

Euseb. Bist. Ecdes. m. 33 ; Hieronyra, De Vins lUustr. 0. svi,, (Op, 
vol. ii. p. 841, ed, Vallars.) Tha brief account given in the text of a 
very complicated matter, requires a few words of elucidationi and per- 
haps, to some extent, of correction. The twelve Episdes in their 
loxger form exist both in Greek and in an ancient LalJn version. 
Eleven Epistles out of the twelve are found in a second Latin version. 
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likewise ancient, ■whioh presents nvimeroug important variations from 
the other, and is in g ~)l these eleven Epis- 

tles, the first seven, a fi. gm g tl were found in Greek 

in the famous Medicean us tly gave the original 

test of the shorter L Th complete) Epistles of 

the Medieean MS. a ar ntical with the seven 

Epistles mentioned b E dm They consist, that is, of 

six out of the seven 17 E tl Ephesiaus, Magnesians, 

Trallians, Philadelph d P .arp,) together with a 

letter to a Christian C and there is also in 

the MS, a fragment t} E th T na. The Epiatie to the 

Romans, which is pla er Latin recension, is 

not in the Medicean thi p m d by the fact that that 

MS. is a fragment. As it observes the exact order of the shorter Latin 
version, and seems to be the test — only somewhat corrupt — from 
which tliat version was made, we may conclude, that it contained ori- 
ginally the same eleven letters. Thus we cannot base any argument on 
the identity of the Eusebian and Medicean Epistles. It is not an exact 
identity ; and the approach to identity is perhaps an accident. 



See Dr. Cuteton's Coi^s Ignaiiamnn, Introduction, pp. xxxiv.- 
Ixxsvii.; Bunsen, HippolytKS arid his Age, vol. i. pp. 98-103. 

KOTE SVI., p. 211. 

See Dr. Jacobson's Preface to the third edition of his Paires Apoa- 
toUci, p. liv. ; Hefble'e Pj-o&jonieno, 1. s. c. ; Professor Hussey's XJnivei-- 
iity Sermons, Pcefhee, pp. xiiL-xKxix. ; tlhlhorn in Niedner's Zeitsckiift 
far historisehe Theologie, xv. p. 217, et seqq., and Canon Wordsworth in 
the English Bevtew, No. viii. p. 309, et Beqq. The shorter Greek Recen- 
sion is also regarded as genuine by the present Regius Professor of He- 
brew in the University of Oxford. 



Note XVU., p. 211. 

The subjoined are tlie most important of the Ignatian te 
the fects of Christianity : '■ Come together in one feith, e' 
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Christ, who was of the family of David according to the flesh, the Son 
of man and Son of God." (^Ep. ad Eph.xx. -p. 302.') -Tor Jesus Christ 
our God was iom ofMaiy, according to the appointment of God, of the 
seed of David, but by the Holy Spirit. He was bom, and was baptised," 
&o. &o. (Ibid, xTiii, pp. 290-298.) "Three notable mysteries were kept 
secret from the prince of this world, the virginity of Mary, and the 
birth and denOi of the Lord." (Ibid. xix. p. 398.) " How then was he 
manifested to the agesE A star shone in heaven, brighter than aU the 
other stars, and its lustre was indescribable, and the novelty of its ap- 
pearance caused great wonder." (Ibid. xix. p. 300.) " Our Lord . . . 
was truly bom of a virgin, baptized by John, that ail ri^hleousneis might 
be fulfilled by him, and was truly nailed to the cross in the flesh for us, 
umifer Pontims Pilate and Herod the teirarch." (i^). ad Smym, i. p. 418.) 
"We love the prophets also, because they too announced gospel tidings, 
and hoped in him, and waited for him ; in whom also they believed, 
and were saved in the unity of Jesus Christ, being holy men, and 
worthy of love and admiration, to whom also Jesus Christ bore testimony." 
{Ep. ad Philade^h. v. pp. 394-396.) " On this Qcootmt (7ie Lord received 
the ointment T^on his Jiead, that he might breathe upon his church the 
odor of immortality." (Ep. ad Bphes. xvii. p. 296.) " He suffered truly, 
as he also traly raised himself from the dead." (Ep.ad Smym. ii. p. 418.) 
" We no longer keep lie Sabbatli, but we live a new life on the Lord's 
day, on vihich oUo oar life arose with him." (Ep. ad Magties. ix. p. 324.) 
" The prophets looked for him Bs their teacher ; and therefore he whom 
they justly expected, tohea he oanw, raised them ftom the dead." (Ibid. 
1. s. c.) " For I saw him in the flesh even after Ms resurrection, and 
I belieye that he still exists. And when he oame to Peter and his com- 
panions, he said to them, ' Talie, and handle me, and see that I am not a 
bodiless spirit.' And immediately they touched him, and believed." 
(£p. ad Smym. iii. p. 420.) "Now after his resurrection he ate ^oith 
them and drank mth them, as one in the flesh." (Ibid. 1. a. e.) " Sub- 
mit yourselves to the bishop and to one another, as Jesus Christ to the 
Father, in his human nature, and as the Apostles to Christ and to the 
Father and to the Spirit." (Ep, ad Magnss. siii. p. 328.) " It is neces- 
sary therefore to submit to the company of presbyters, as to the Apos- 
tles." (^Ep. ad Troll, ii. p. 33i.) " Not as Peter and Paul do I command 
you : tliey were Apostles, I am a man under sentence." (^Ep. ad Bom. 
iv. p. 368.) 
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Note XVm., p. 211. 
See Dr. Cureton's Corpus Ignatianum, pp. 227-231 ; and M. Bunsen's 
liippolytus, vol, i. pp. 92-98. 

Note XIS., p. 212. 

Sea Jaeobson's Patrei Apostaltai, Tol. u. pp. 484-612. This work is 
admitted to ba genuine, even by M. Bunaen. (H^olytus, vol. i. pp. 
223-227,) 

Note SX., p. 212. 

Seo especially the following passages : " Servants . . . walking ac- 
cording to tlie truth of the Lord, wAo became the semtmt of all." (§5, p. 
494.) " We lemember also what the Lord said m his teaching, • Judge 
not, that ye he not Judged ; forgive and it ahaU he forgiven yott .- be merciful, 
and ye ahall receive mercy : ivith what measure ye measure, it shall he 
measured back to you ; ' and, ' blessed are the poor, and they who are 
persecuted for righteousness' sake, for theirs is the kingdom of God." " 
(} 2, pp. 488-490.) " Christ Jesus, who Sore oar sins in his own hody 
on the tree ; who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth ; but 
he endured all for us, that we might live through him." {§ 8, p. 502.) 
" Whosoever shall not confess the testimony of tlie cross, is of the 
devU.'* (§ 7, p. 300.) " Our Lord Jesus Christ, who endured to be 
brought eneii lo death for our sins ; whom God raised, loosing the pMns 
of Hades." (J l; p. 486.) " We believe in Hun who raised our IjOrd 
Jeeus Christ from the dead, and gave him glory, and a throne at his right 
hcmd." (5 2, p. 480.) " Whom (i. e. the Lord) if we shall please in 
this present world, we shall receive also the future world, as he promised 
lis, that he mould raise ua from the dead." (§6, p. 496.) "I beseech 
you all therefore ... to exercise all patience, which also ye see exempli- 
fied before your c^es, not Only in the blessed Ignatius, Zosirius, and 
Eofus, but also in others among you, and in Paul himself, and the rest 
of the Apostles. Por ye may be assured that none of these ran in vain, 
but that they are all in the place that is fitting for them, with the Lord, 
for lehom also they suffered." ({ 9, pp. S02-504.) " The blessed and 
illustrious Paul, who visited in person the men that then lived among 
yOK, and taught the word of truth in a correct and certain manner, 
and also, when he was absaU, arote you a letter," &c. (_{ 3, p. 490.) 
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Note XXI.. p. 212. 

See the Epistle of Irenteus to Florinus, preserved in EuaeHus's Ee- 
cleaiaaUscU Histonj, [t. 20; vol. i. pp. 359, 360;) — "The lessons of 
childhood are incorporated with the mind, and grow with its growth, 
BO that I can tell even the very place where the blessed Polycarp used 
to sit and discourse, and his going out and coming in, and the nature 
of his life. Bud the appearance of his person, and the liiBOonises which 
he delivered to the multitude, and how he related Ms intercourse imth 
John, and with the Test of those tcho had seen the Lord, and how he 
remembered their words, and what he had heard trom them concerning 
the Lord, and eonceminff his miraelea ; — how Poljcarp declared all 
these things in a manner agreeable to the Serij/tares, as he had received 
them from those who were eye witnesses of the word of life." 



Note XXII., p. 212. 
Euseb. Hist. Eodes. iii. 3 ; toI. i. p. 147 i Hieronym. De Viris ISustr. 
I. p. 831, ed. Vallara. Compare Origen, ad Rom. xvi. 13. 



Note XXni., p. 2i2. 

See the ' ' Canon " published by Muratori in his Antiqiiitatcs Italiis 
Jferfii^BJ,' where the writer (Hegesippus?) says, that " the book of 
the Shepherd was written very lately, in our own limes, by Hermas, 
while his brother Pius presided over the Roman Church as bishop." 
And compare Burton, Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. p. 10* ; Alford, Greeh Testa- 
ment, vol. ii. p. 441 ; Bunsen, Hippolytus, vol. i. p. 184 ; and Norton, 
Genuinenesi of the Gospels, vol. i. pp. S41, 342. 

Note XXIV., p, 212. 

Hermas mentions the mission of the Apostles — " Such are they who 
believed the apostles, whom Gad sent into all t/te world to preaeh." (Pos(. 
iii. 9, 5 25, p. 122.) Their travels throughout the world —'• These 
twelve moTintMns which you see are twelve nations which occupy the 
whole earth. The Son of God therefore is preached among them, Sy 

1 VoL iii. pp. 863, 8S4. 
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those whom he sent to thtm." (Ibid. § 17, p. 120.) Their siifferings 
are indicated in the following passage : • ' I said to him, ' Sir, I wish to 
know what they have endured.' ' Hear, then,' he said — 'vjUd beasts, 
scourges, prisons, crosses, for the sake of his name.' " (Ibid. i. 3, } 2, 
p. 78.) 

Note XXV., p. 213. 
See Burton's Eccles. Hist., vol. ii. p. 73 and p. 496. 

Note XSVI., p. 213. 

Ap, Euseb. nist. Eccles. iv. 3; vol. i. p. 230 : "Now the works of 
our Saviour were always conspicuous ; for they were real. They wiio 
were healed, and they who wbto raised from the dead, were seen not 
only when they were healed, and when they were raiseii, but they were 
always visible afterwards ; not only while the Saviour sojourned among 
us, but also after he departed, and for a long time, insomuch that some 
of them have reached even lo our own times." 

Note XXVIL, p. 213. 

Burton, Eccles. Etst. vol. ii. p. Ill; Norton (Genuineness of the 
Gospels, vol. i. p. 128) says A. D. 150. So the Benedio^ie Editors. 
Bnnsen and others date it eleveu years earlier, A. D. 139. (See Hip- 
polytns and his Age, vol. i. p. 216. Compare Bishop Kaye, Aecomit of 
the WHtings and f^nions of Justin Martyr, pp. 11, 12 ; who, however, 
declines to decide between the earlier and (he later date.) 

Note XXVm., p. 213. 

Burton, E. H., vol. ii. pp. 128, 129. According to its title, the 

second Apology was addressed to the Senate only, (to the Senate of the 

Romans ;} but it contains expressions which imply that it was addressed 

to an emperor, and Eusebius tcOs ns that it waa actually offered to M. 

Note XXIX., p. 213. 
Kaye, Writings and Opinions of Justin Martyr, ch. i. p. 3. 
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NOTES. 



Note XX5., p. 2 



Paley, Evidences, part i. ch. vii. p. 75. Professor Norton remarks, 
" From these works of Justin might be extracted a. brief account of 
the life and doctrine of Christ, corresponding with that contained in 
the Gospels, and corresponding to such a degree, both in matter and 
words, that ahiiost every c[uatation, and reference may be readily as- 
signed to its proper place in one or other of the Gospels." 

Note XSXI., p. 215. 
The following are among the most important of Justin's testi- 

1. " Now Joseph, who was espoused to Maiy, wished at first to put 
away his betrothed, thinking that she hEid become pregnant by inter- 
course with a man, that is to say, by fornication. But he was com- 
manded in a dream not to put away his wife ; and the angel who 
appeared to him told Mm, that what she had conceived was by the 
Holy Ghost. Struck with awe, therefore, he did not put her away ; . 
but when there was an enrolment in Judasi, which then took place for 
the first time under Cyrenius, he went up from Naaareth, where he 
dwelt, to Bethlehem, whence hla fiimily originated, in order to be 
enrolled ; for his family was of the tribe of Juda, which inhabited that 
part of the land. And he, together with Mary, was commanded to go 
forth into Egypt, and to be there with the child, until they should 
recciTe divine direction to return to Judtea. Now the child was bom 
at that lime in Bethlehem, and since Joseph had not any place to lodge 
in that viEago, he lodged in a certahi cave, in the neighborhood of the 
village. Thus, then, it happened, while they were in that place, that 
Mai'y brought forth Christ, and put him in a manger ; where the Ma^ 
from Arabia found him when they came i - ■ . and when the Magi 
from Arabia did not return, to Herod, as he had requested them to do, 
but departed into theb own countiy another way, as they were com- 
manded, and when Joseph, with Mary and the child, had already gone 
into Egypt, as they were divinely directed, Herod, not knowing the 
child which the Magi had come to worship, commanded the children in 
Bethlehem to be destroyed without distinction." (^Dialog, cum Trt/phan. 
} 78, p. 175.) 
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2. " It was neoeseary that [the sacriflees] sliotild cease, according to 
the will of the Father, at the coming of his Son Jesus Christ, who was 
bom. of a virgin of the race of Abraham, and tlie tribe of Judah, and 
the femily of David," (Ibid. { 43, p. 139.) 

3. " The power of God came upon and overshadowed the virgin, 
and caused her, though a virgm, to conceive ; and the angel of God, 
who was sent lo this virgin at that time, announced to her glad tidings, 
sajing, ' Behold, thou sha't conceive in thy womb by the Holy Ghost, 
and shall bring forth a eon, and he shall be called the Son of the Most 
High, and thou shalt call his name Jesus ; for he Ehall save his pbople 
from their sins." (^Apolog, i. § 18, p. 04.) 

4. " Then said Trypho, ■ So jou grant to us, that he was circumcised, 
and observed the other j:ites enjoined by Moses.' I answered, 'I have 
granted it, and I grant it now.' " (^Dial. sum 7)yp/ion. { 07, p. 164.) 

6. "Now this king Herod inquired of the elders of your people, 
when the Magi from Arabia came to him, and said ' We have learned, 
from a star (liat has appeared in heaven, that a king has been born in 
your country, and we have come to worship him.' Then the elders 
Eaid that it should take place in Bethlehem, because it is thus written 
in the prophet; 'And thou, Belhlehem," &c. Now when the Magi from 
Arabia came to Bethlehem, and had worshipped the child, and offered 
him gifts, gold, and fraiJtincense, and myrrh, inasmuch as by a revela- 
tion from heaven . . , they were commanded not to return to Herod," 
&c. (Ibid. ^ 78, pp. 174, 175.) 

6. " And thej-e (i. e. in Egypt) [Joseph and Marj-] remained in 
exile, until Herod, who slew the children in Bethlehem, had died, and 
Archelaus had succeeded Mm." (Ibid, i 103, p. 198.) 

7. "Now that the Christ, who was boin, should be unknown to 
other men until he should be grown, as it actually happened, hear what 
was foretold on this point." I^Apolog. i. § 36, p. 65.) 

8. " JesuB, when he came to Jordan, was supposed to be the son of 
Joseph the carpenter, and was regarded as a carpenter, for he performed 
the works of a carpenter when he was among men, makmg ploughs, 
and yokes," &C. (Dial, emu Tryphon. { 88, p. 180.) 

9. "And then, when Jesus came to the river Jordan, where John was 
baptising, Jesus went down into the water, and a Ere was kindled in the 
Jordan, and as he came np out of the wafer, his apostles have testified 
in writing, that the Holy Spuit, in the form of a dove, lighted upon 
him." (Ibid, § 88, pp. 185, 186.) 
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10. "For while John was making his abode on the banks of the 
Jordan, and preaching the baptism of repentance, weaiing only a leathera 
girdle and a garment of camel's hair, and eating nothing but loouaM 
and wild honey, men suspected that he was the Christ. But he cried 
out to them, ' I am not the Christ, but the voice of one crying ; for 
he that is mightier than I will come, whose shoes I am not worthy to 
hear.' " (Ibid, 1. b. c, p. 186.) 

11. Now hen [Christ] became a man, the devil eame to him, that 
is to sav tl at po ver ^hich is called the Serpent and Satan, tempting 
him, and at vin^ to ca se him to fall, hy demanding that he should 
worshii hun But on the contrary he was himself destroyed and cast 
down for J i pr v d him to be wicked, in demanding, contrary to 
the Scr pture to be worshipped as God, whereas he was an apostate 
from the will of God. For he answered him, ' It is written. Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.' " (Ibid. 
{ 12S, p. 2ia.) 

12. " Now that it was foretold of our Christ that he should heal all 
diseases, and raise the dead, hear the words that were spoken. They 
were these : ' At his coming the lame shall leap as a liart, and the 
tongue of the stammerers shall speak plainly ; the blind shall see, and 
the lepers shall be cleansed, and the dead shall be raised, and walk.' 
Now that he did these things, you can learn fi'om the acts that were 
drawn up under Pontius Pilate." (Apolog. i. } 48, p. 72.) 

13. " And from these things we know that Jesus had foreknowledge 
of what was to be after him, and also from many other things which he 
iorelold as about to occur to those who believed on him, and confessed 
him to he the Christ. For even what we suffer, in having all things 
taken from us by our kindred, this he foretold as aboiit to come upon 
us, so that in no respect does there appear to he any failure in his 
word." (Dial, cum Tryphon. ^ 35, p. 133.) 

14. "Tor Christ the Son of God, knowing by revelation from his 
Father, one of his disciples formerly called Simon, gave him the name 
of Peter." (Ibid. { 100, p. 195.) 

16. " For his changing the name of Peter, one of the Apostles, . . . 
as well as his changing the names of two other brothers, who were sons 
of Zebedce, and whom he called 'Boanerges,' which means 'eons of 
thunder, was a significant intimation that he was the Messiah." (Ibid. 
i 108, p. 201.) 
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16. "A certain foal of an ass was standing at lie entrance of a vil- 
lage, tied to a yinc. This he commandeil Lis Mends to bring to Mm at 
tliat time ; and when it was brought he sat upon it, and came into Jeru- 
Ealem." (Apolog. i. § 33, p. 63.) 

17. "The apostles, in the Jlcmoirs composed by them, which ure 
called Gospels, have reported to us that Jesus enjoined this upon them . 
Taking bread, he gave thanks, and said, ' This do in remembrance of 
me : this is my body ; ' and taking the cup likewise, he gave thanks, 
and said, ' This is my blood." And he distributed these to them only." 
(Ibid, } 66, p. 83.) 

18. " On the day on which he was about to be crucified, takii^ three 
of his disciples to the mount called the Mount of Olives, which lies near 
to the temple in Jerusalem, he prayed, saying, ' Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me." And after this he said in his prayer, ' Not 
as I will, but as thou wilt.' " (Dial, cum Tryphon. § 8S, p. 194.) 

19. " The power of this same mighty wovd ... had a suspension ; 
. . . fijr he was silent, and did not wish to answer any one a word, 
wlien he was esamined before Pontius Pilate." (Ibid. 5 102, p. 197 -) 

20. "Now Herod succeeded Archelaus, and assumed the authority 
that was conferred upon him. To him Pilate, in order to do him a 
fevor, sent Jesus bound," &c. (Ibid. J 103, p. 193 ; compare Apolog. 
i. } 40, p. 67, C.) 

21. " Now Jesus Christ, when he was crucified by the Jews, had hia 
hands extended, ... as said the prophet, . . . ' They pierced my 
hands and my feet,' referring to the nails by which his hands and hia 
feet were fastened to the cross. And after he was crucified, ihey cast 
lots upon his raiment." (Ibid. J 3S, p. 6S ; compare § 38, p. 66.) 

22. "After he was crucified, and all his &iends had forsaken and 
denied him, — after that, having risen from the dead, and being seen by 
them, he taught them to study the prophecies, in which it was foretold 
that all these things should eome to pass ; and when they had seen him 
ascend to heaven, and believed, and had received from thence the power 
which he sent upon them, they went to men of every race, and taught 
these thmgs, and were called Apostles." (Ibid. { 60, p. 73.) 

23. "And when he yielded up his spirit on the cross, he said, 
' Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit.' " (Dial, cum Tri/pJioii. 
§ 106, p. 300.) 

37 
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Zi. "For the Lord remained upon 
and towarda cyening they buiied him 
day." (Ibid. } 97, p. 193.) 

26. " For there is no race of men whatever, whether b 
Greeks, or by whatsoever oUier name they may be called, whether liv- 
ing in wagons, or houseless wanderers, among whom there are not 
offered prayora and thanksgivings to the Father and Maker of all, 
through the name of the crucified Jesus." (Ibid. § 117, p. 211.) 

NoTJ! XXXII.. p. 215. 
See pages 204 and 205. 

Note XSXin., p. 216. 

See especially Baur, in the TnUnger Zeitachrift far Theohgie, 1838, 
fase. iii. p. 19D ; 1838, fasc. iii. p. 149 ; and in a pamphlet Uebey den 
Urspnmg dea EpisBopats, Tubingen, 1838, pp. 143-185. Also eompare 
his work. Die Jgnatianisclten BHefen mtd ikr nctieater EHliier, eine 
Streilachrift gei/en Semn Bunaen, 8vo., Tubingen, 1848. Sohwegler and 
others have followed ia the same track. 

KOTE XXXIV., p. 210. 

I refrr especially to the labors of Signor Marchi and Mens. Pertet — 
the former in his Mmimienti delle Arte Crisliam Primitive nulla MeiropoK 
del Crialiamsimo, (4to, Rome, 18*4,) the latter in his magnificent work, 
Les Catacombes de Some, (6 volumes, folio, Paris, 1852-1857.) In. our 
own country two useM little works have appeared on the subject — Dr. 
Maithmd'B Chtcrch in the Catacombs, (London, 1847,) and Mr. Spencer 
Northeote's Roman Catacombs, (London, 1857.) An able Article in 
the Edinhitrgh Remew for January, 18S9, (Art. iv.,) — to which I must 
here express myself as under considerable obligations — has made the 
general public fiimiliar with the chief conclusions established by modem 
inquiry. 

Note XXXV., p. 217. 
See liishop Burnet's Letters from Italy and Sinitzerland in 16S6 <md 
1686, (Ilotterdam, 1687,) pp. 209-211. 
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KoTK XXXVL, p. 218. 
Spciicer Nottheote, Roman Catacombs, p. i. 

Note XXXVH., p. 218, 
See Note IV. on Lecture Til., p. 383. 

NoTR XXXVni., p. 218. 
minburgh Iteoiew No. 221, p. 106. 

Note XXXIX., p. 218. 
The grounds upon which Mr, SpLoicei Nortlicole bases hla calcula- 
tion are these ; 1. The incidental notices iu the old missalg and office 
books of tlie Boman. church, and the descriptions given by ancient 
writeis, mention no less than sixty different Catacombs on the different 
sides of Rome, bordering her fifteeu great consular roads. Of these 
about one third have been reopened, but in only one case has there 
been any accurate measurement. Father Marchi has carefully meas- 
lircd a portion of the Catacomb of St. Agnes, which he calculates at 
one-eighth of the entire cemetery, and has found the length of all its 
streets and passages to be about two English miles. This gives a 
length of 16 miles to the St. Agnes' Catacomb ; and as that is (appar- 
ently) an. average one — certainly smaller than some as well as larger 
than 6ome — the 60 Catacombs would contain above 900 (960) miles 
of streets. 2. The height of the passages varies in the Catacombs, and 
the layers of graves are sometimes more, sometiraes less numerous, 
occasionally not above three or four, in places thirteen or fourteen. 
There are also interruptions to the regular succession of tombs from the 
occurrence of chapels, and monuments of some pretension, (arcosoUa.') 
Allowing for these, it is suggested that we may talte an average of ten 
graves, five on each side, to every seven foct of street ; and this calcula- 
tion it is, which, applied to the 900 miles of street, produces the result 
of nearly seven millions of graves. 

NoTii XL., p. 219. 
Perret, Catacombes de Rome, vol. vi. p. 101, et seqq. ; Spencer North- 
cote, RMnan Cataeamba, pp. 29, 30. Tor ai'guments to the contrary, see 
Moitiaud's Ckuroh in the Catacombs, pp. 142-161. 
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Note XLI., p. 219. 

Thus wp find euch inactipliona as the following; — " In the time of 
the Enipeior Adrian, the young man Maiius, a general in the army, 
who lived long enough, einco he Bacrifieed his life for Christ by a bloody 
death, rested at last in peace ; and was buried with merited teara and 
respect." (Maitland, p. 128.) And, "The wave of death has not dared 
to deprive Consfana of Qie crown to which he was entitled by ^ving 
liis life to the sword." {Ibid. p. 129.) And again, 
eMcriuPAHANTcrAAAHE]>jrNcnYC 

H Y FT A ATTCnPiuiH AECr M* AMH A 
UAr-uTAQTIlECCYKTHNnAKe 



which may 1 


p! m d — 




r pi r iiis mycmt 




yX f ii c^f ^imX- 



H G d O iUe! naaoias, 

Jvgaletvs pro fide, cumfamil- 



Tlieopldla tmoHafecU.^ (Pcrret, vol, vi. p. 152.) 

NoTj! XLU.. p. 31B. 
The entire inscription runs as follows ; ™ "Alexander is not dead, 
but lives above (he stars, and hifl body reeta in this tomb. He ended 
his life under the Emperor Antoninus, who, when he saw himself much 
surpassed in conferring benefits, returned hatred for kindness. For 
when ho was bending tho knee to offer the sacrifice of prayer to the true 
God, he was led away to punishment. O what times ! " See Dr. 
Maitland's CAvrch in the Catacombs, pp. 32, 33. 

Note XLHT., p. 220. 
"Dormit,"* " quicscit,"' " depositus est,"' are the terms used ; and 
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from the same idea burisl-places are called by (he name which haa 
since become common in Christian, lands, viz., soipiji-iipro, " cemeteries" 
or " sleeping-places." See MarcM's MoniHneiili delie Arte Crisiiani 
Frimitive, &c., p. 63; Spencer Northcote, Catacombs, p. 163. "In 
pace" occurs, either at the beginning or at the end of oa inscription, 
almost OS a necessaiy formula. 

Note XLIV., p. 230. 

Northcoto's Catacombs, p. 163. The contrast in this respect between 
Christian and Heathen monuments of the same date is Tery striking. 
See Maitland's Ckttvch in Ae Calaeombs, pp. 42, 43. 

Note SLV., p. 220. 

Kotthcote's Calaeonibs, pp. 50-64. Compare M. Perret's splendid 
■work, Lcs Cataco/iibes de Rome, where these subjects are (almost witli- 
Ont exception) represented. The subjoined aie the most important ref- 
erences. Temptation of Eve, (vol. iv. PI. 31 ; v. PL 13 ;) Moses strik- 
ing the Rock, (vol. i. H. 34, 67 ; ii. PL 22, 27, 33 ; iii. PI. 2, 6 ; iv. PL 
28 i) Noah welcoming the Dove, (voL ii. PI. B3, 61 ; iv. PL 26, &c. ;) 
Daniel among the Lions, (vol. ii. PI. 42, 61 ; iii. PI. 7, 30 ;) the Three 
Children, (vol. ii. PI. 36, 39 ; iii. 7 ;) Jonah under the Gourd, (vol. i, 
PI. 67 ; vol. ii. PI. 23, 28, 39 ; vol. iii. PI. 2, 5, &a. ;) Janah and the 
Whale, (vol. iii. 16, 22 ; vol. v. PL 40, 57 ;) Adoration of the Magi, 
(vol. V. PL 12 ;) Ma^ before Herod, (vol. ii. PI. 48 ;) Baptism of Christ 
by John, (vol. iii. PI. S2, aS;) Cure of the Paralytic, (vol. ii. PI. 34, 
48 ;) Turning of Water into Wine, (vol. iv. PI. 28, No. 67 ;) Peeding of 
the Five Thousand, (vol. i. PI, 27 ; iv. PL 29, No. 73 ;) Raising of Laz- 
arus, (vol. i. PL 26 ; vol. ii. PL 61 ; vol. iii. PL 7, 36 ; vol. iv. PI. 35, 
31, 32 ; vol. V. PL 13, &g. ;) Last Supper, (vol i. PI. 29 ;) Peter walk- 
ing on the Sea, (vol. iv. PI. 16, No. 86 ;) Pilate washing his Hands. 
(Maitland, p. 250.) To the hiatoricsl subjects mentioned in the text 
maybe added the following; — The Nativity, (Perret, vol. iv. PL 16, 
No.84;) theConversation with the Woman of Samaria, (ibid. vol. i. PL 
81 ;) and the Crucifixion, (ibid. vol. i. PL 10 ; vol. iv. PL 33, No. 103.) 
The only unhistorical scenes represented, besides the parabolic ones, 
are Tobias and the Angel, (Perret, voLUJ. PL 26,) and Orpheus charm- 
ing the Beasts, which is Irequent. 

37* 
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Note XL VI., p. 221, 

Tacit. Annal. ii. 33, 40 ; Suet, vit, Tib. 5 25 ; Dio Cass. Ivii. p. 613, C. 
Tacitua indeed says, in speaking of the claim made by Clemens, " ci-ed- 
ebatur Eomse;" but it was a faint belief, wMcIi Tiberius thought of 
allowing to die away of itself. And though his constitutional timidity 
prevented him &om taking this course, ho showed his sense of the nu- 
merical weakness of the dupes, by hringing Clemens to Rome, when he 
might have had liim assassinated at Ostia. Nor did his execution caoae 
any tumult, either at Home or in the provinces. 

Note XL VII., p. 232. 
Norton's Gemtine^iess of the Gospsis, vol. i. p, 100. 

Note XLVIU., p. 223. 

Marlyr. Ignat, } 3, p. 542 : " The cities and ehnrcbes of Asia received 
the Eflint, by their bishops, and presbyters, and deacons ; and they aU 
crowded around him, Uiat they might if possible obtain some portion of 
:^iritaal gifts." 

Note XIIX,, p. 223. 

So Eusebius, who had the works of Papias bcfbre him, relates. Hist. 
Eceles. iii. 39, p. 224. " [Papias] relates that a dead man was raised in 
his time, and moreover that another wonderful thing occurred to Jus- 
tus, who was suruamed Barsabas, namely, that he drank a deadly poi- 
son, and suffered no unpleasant effects, on account of the grace 6f the 

Note L., p. 223. 

Dialog, eum Tryphon. J 88, p. 185 ; " Among us also you may see 
both males and females possessing giSs from the Spirit of God." (Com- 
pare Apoloff. ii, f 6, p. 93.) " For many of our Christian people, esor- 
cising in the name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontiua 
Hlate, have cured, and are even now curing, many demoniacs in your 
own city and in all parts of the world, though these persons could not 
be cured by aO other exorcists, and enchanters and sorcerers. But 
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ours have overcome and driven out the demons that possessed these 
men." See also 7)^hoii. } 39, p. 136 ; § 76, p. 173, and § 85, p. 182. 

Note LL, p. 323. 
Miltiadca ap. Euseb. IlisC. Ecclsa. \. 17, pp. 351, 352. 

Note LIL, p, 223. 

Advei-sivt Hmreses, ii. 32, f 4. (vol. i. pp. 374, 375 :) " On thia account 
also hia true disciples, receiving grace from him, perform miracles in hia 
name for the hcneiit of men, as each ofhmh 'dth ift&m 

him. For sonie truly and really expel d 
foreknowledge of the future, and yisio p 

O thers heal the sick and make them w th m th u 

hands. And even now, as "we have sa d h been 

raised, and have remained with us man ara A 
p. 334 ;) " As also we have many brethren m the chiirch havuio pro 
pheiio gifts, and speaking in nil foreign, tonguea, and bringing to light 
the secrets of men, for a good purpose." 

Note LIII., p. 223. 

See Tertullian, Apolog. § 23 ; Theophilus, Ad Autohjc. ii. 8, p. 254, 
C. D. i Minucius Felix, Odav. p. 89. These passages afB.rm the con- 
tinuance of the power of casting out devila to the time of the writers. 
On the general question of the cessation of miracles. Burton's remark 
(E. 11., vol. ii. p. 233) seems just, that " their actual cessation was im- 
perceptible, and like the rays In a summer's evening, which, when the 
sunhasset.maybeseen to linger on the top of amountain, though they 
have ceased to fall on the level conntry beneath." 

Note UV., p. 224, 
The Tast numher of the Christians is strongly asserted by Tertullian, 
Apolog. 5 87 : " We are of yesterday, and j^t we fiU aU your places, 
your cities, islands, castles, towns, courts, your very camps, your tribes, 
your decurice, your palace, your senate, your markets. We have left 
you only your temples. What wars we might wage, and with what 
cnetgj, even against superior forces, we who are so willing to be slain. 
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if it was not a part of our discipline, tliat it is better to be killed than 
to kill I We might also, unarmed and without making any rebellion, 
but only disagreeing with you, contend against you with the hostility 
of separation only. For if so great a multitude of men as we are should 
suddenly separate from you, and retire to eomo distant quarter of the 
eartb, truly tte loss of so many and such citizens would imdermine 
your dominion : yes, it would even inflict upon you an absolute deso- 
lation. Without doubt you would he dismayed at your solitude, at the 
general stillness, and the dulness as if of a dead world. You would 
took about for some to command ; you would have more enemies left 
than citizens [ but now you have few enemies, in comparison with the 
multitude of Christians." See also Justin Martyr, Dialog, cum Try- 
phon. } 117, (pp. 210 211,) quoted in note 31, § 25, p. 528 

NoxE LV., p. 227. 
The attempts of Strauss to prove ■variations in the story — irrecon- 
cilable differcnees between the accountB of the different Evangelists — 
appear to me to have failed signally. See above, Note XXXm. on Lec- 
ture TI., p. 378. 

Note LVI., p. 228. 

Strauss himself admits this difference to a certain extent, {Lehea Jesii, 
Einleitung, J 14 ; vol. i. p. 67, E. T.,) and grants that the Scripture 
miracles ate favorably distinguished by it from the marvels of Indian 
or Grecian febles ; but he finds in the histories of Balaam, Joshua, (!) 
and Samson, a similar, though less glaring, impropriety. Certainly the 
speaking of the ass is a thing ski gejteris in Scripture, and would be 
grotesque, were it not redeemed by the beauty of the words uttered, 
and the important warning which they contain — a warning still only 
too much needed — against our eniel and unsympathetic treatment of 
the brute creation. 

Note LVH., p. 223. 
Strauss, Lehen Jem, 4 144 ; vol. iii. p.-390, E. T. The entire passage 
has been pven ia Note XXVI. on Lecture I, 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE TO LECTURE V. 



Oil the Idmtification of the Bdshazzar of Daniel with Bil-s/iar-ii, 
of Nabu-nahit. 



Since the foregoing sheets were in type, my attention has been called 
by an ananynions cotrespondent to a dilfieulty in the proposed identifi- 
cation of Belsliaz^ar with Bil-shar-uzui; son of Nabu-na/ut, aiising 
from his probable age at the time of the siege of Babylon. If Nabu- 
nahit, (Nabonadius.) as suggested in the text,' married a daughter of 
Nebuchadnezzar after his accession to the throne, as he only reigned 
seventeen years in all, Bil-skar-taai; supposing him the son of this wife, 
could have been no more than sixteen years of age when left to ad- 
minister affiura at Babylon, This, it is said, is too early an age for Mm 
to have taken the chief command, and to have given a great feast (o 
" his princes, his wives, and his BO/mtibines." ' The difSculty here started 
does not appear to me very great. In the East manhood is attained fee 
earlier than in the West,' and husbands of fourteen or fifteen years of 
age are not nneommon. Important commands are also not mifrcquently 
intrusted to princes of no greater age ; as may be seen by the instances 
of Herod the Great, who was made governor of Galilee by his Either at 
fifteen ; * of Alexander Severua, who became Emperor of Kome at 
seventeen ; * and of many others. Tliere is thus nothing unusual in the 
possession of regal dignity, and an establishment of wives, on the part 
of an Oriental prince in his sixteenth or seventeenth year. If Nabona- 
dius married a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar as soon as he came to the 
thi'one, and had a son bom within the year, he may have associated hini 
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dn the government ■when he was fourteen, which would have heen in Ms 
own fifteenth year. This youth would then, it* the seventeenth and last 
year of his father's reign, have entered on the third year of hia own 
joint rule, aa we find recorded of Belshazzar in Daniel.' 

Another way of meeting the difficulty has heen auggested. Nahona- 
dius, it is said, may have been married to a daughter of Nebuchadnez- 
zar before he obtained the crown. It is only an inference of Ahjdenus, 
and not a statement of Berosus, that he was entirely unconnected with 
Laborosoarchod. This is undoubtedly true. But the inference, which 
Abydenus drew from the text of Berosus, seems to me a legitimate one. 
Berosus, who has just noticed the relationship of Neriglissar to tie sou 
of Nebuchadnezzar, whom he supplanted, would scarcely have failed 
to notice that of Nabonadiua to his grandsoil, if he had known of any 
relationship existing. At any rate be would not have called the new 
Idng, as he does, " a certain Naboimedus of Babylon," (JSn^miniii^ nvi 
rfiv Ik Bo/?ulSto(,) had he been the uncle of the preceding monarch. 

My attention has been further drawn to a very remarkable illustra- 
tion which the diBcovery of Belshaazar's position, as joint ruler with Ms 
iather fumishea to an espression twice repeated in Darnel's fifth chapter. 
The promise made * and performed ' to Daniel is, that he shall be the 
•' third ruler " in the kingdom. Formerly it was impossible to explain 
this, or to understand why ho was not the second ruler, as he seems to 
have been under Nebuehaduezzar,' and as Joseph was in Egypt," and 
Mordeau in Persia.^ It now appears, that, as there were two kings at 
the time, Belshazzar, in elevating Daniel to the highest position tenable 
by a subject, could only make him the third personage in the Empire. 
This incidental confirmation of what was otherwise highly probable, is 
a most valuable and weighty evidence. 
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